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request. 
Our papers are all high class, and much 
cheaper than your local dealers’ prices. 
New Floral, Chintz, Damask, Denim, 
Stripe effects, etc., etc., sc. to 10c. per 
roll. Beautiful and high-class Tapestries, 
Louis XIV, Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, 
Rococo, Colonial, Embossed Leather, the 
New Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, 
etc., etc., at 10c., 12%c., 1§¢c., and up to 
soc. per roll. These superior papers can 
only be bought from us or our agents. 
One price everywhere, and we pay the 
freight. lf you have only one room to 
decorate, see our new patterns before 
you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted in every town 


to sell on com- 
mission from our large somene books, 
showing hundreds of utiful patterns. 
We furnish, free, handsome advertising 
signs, illustrated circulars, and refer cus- 
tomers to our agents, who write us for 
samples. The business pays from the 
start, for no local dealer can carry one- 
tenth the variety of designs and color- 
ings, nor sell as cheap. A pleasant and 
profitable business, requiring no capital 
nor experience. Over gooo agents are 
now selling our papers every year. 


For samples or particuiars 
about the agency, write 
to nearest address 
We will give @1000 in cash prizes for the 
five best wall-paper ns. Contest closes July 1, 


1899. Book of instructions and ful! particulars can 
be obtained of our agents. 
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BABY’S IVORY BATH 


Nothing is more easily affected by irrita- 
tion than the dainty, delicate skin of a 
young child. Ivory Soap is cleansing and 
refreshing. It is wholly free from impurities, 
and its mild, creamy lather leaves the 
tenderest skin unharmed. 


IT FLOATS 


Copyright, 1899, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 





‘* Pure soap is akin to cleanliness.’ 


Wool 
Soap 
rec 


Drop us a postal with your name and address, and 
the name and address of a dealer who doesn’t sell Wool 
Soom and we'll send you a good-size sample cake free. 

oo! Soap is the top=cream of soap quality— the pur-= 
est soap afloat—white, clean, unscented—the combina-= 
tion of all good soap elements of superlative purity and 
highest-grade quality—made for the skins of all people, 
baby’s, too—the health=keeping soap for toilet and bath 
—the only soap that can’t shrink woolens. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago. 








Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel and 
malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improved 
combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust-proof a ‘ 
oven, quick baker, easy to manage, economical with ~ AD i Y 


The Home Comfort 






fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. Sold 
everywhere at a uniform price, with heavy steel and 
copper ware, delivered and put up from wagons only. 





NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
HOME COMFORT RANGES SOLD 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition; California Mid-Winter Fair; World's Cen- 
tennial Cotton Exposition; Industrial Exposition, 
Toronto, and Western Fair Association, London, Can- 
ada; Nebraska Agricultural Fair; St. Louis Mechanical 
and Agricultural Association; Chattahoochee Valley Ex- 
position, and the Alabama State Agricultural Society. ~~ 





For illustrated catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, One Million Dollars 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ye TRIPLE KNEE STOCKINGS 
~ They Outwear Two 
Pairs of Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of 
the finest, smoothest, softest cotton varn, 
Black Cat Brand, Style 15 for Boys, the strong- 
est, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black 
boys’ stocking in the world. Style 10 for 
Girls. If your dealer does not keep them. 
sample pair sent for 25 Cents (give size), and 
name of dealer where you can buy again. 
Black Cat stockings for men, women and chil- 
dren, guaranteed to give equal satisfaction. 


Sample Triple Knee Sent Free 
CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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“THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH’ 


TREE PEOPLE OF LONGFELLOW 

‘AND CHILDREN COMING HOME FROM SCHOOIL 
A SERIES OF SEVEN. PICTURES LOOK IN AT THE OPEN DOOR: 
oe W. Le FAST LOS THEY LOVE TO SEE THE FLAMING 
OF WHICH THIS IS THE SECOND AND HEAR THE BELLOWS ROAR 


FORGI! 
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“THE GIRLS OF CAMP ARC 
In Five Parts—By Floy Campbell 
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A Sparkling Story of the Life of Four Bright Girls Who ‘‘ Keep House’’ in a New York “ Flat’’ 


‘PART Ill 


HE month passed on. Elizabeth 
learned, after a hard struggle, that 
her ‘‘ad’’ drawings were even less 
acceptable than her illustrations. 
She could not letter, and her work 
had not the “snap and attractive- 
ness’’ that would “catch the eye 
of the public!’’ ‘‘ The eye of the 
public '’ began to be a nightmare 
to her. Still she managed to sell a 
few designs, at half price, to be 
worked over by professionals. 

Her attempts at posters had the 
same fate. She could not adapt 
herself to the prevailing Beardsley craze. 

Her suppers for the month had consisted of crackers 
and water, eaten in the studio in strict secrecy, for her 
pride forbade her accepting anything from the girls when 
she couldn’t pay her share. She let them suppose that 
she dined in restaurants. Even Sid did not suspect the 
extent of her self-privation. She grew thinner and paler, 
and her eyes were pitifully hollow. 

**She’s working too hard,"’ soliloquized Sid. ‘‘I won't 
have it.’’ 

So when Elizabeth came in one evening she found one 
of her paintings gone, and in its place on the wall were 
tacked three ten-dollar bills. 

‘* What does this mean ?’’ she demanded sternly. 

“It means,” said Sid meekly, ‘that a lady who saw 
some of your work and liked it was in to-day. Wanted 
a picture. Said she couldn't wait until to-morrow, as she 
was to send it to Philadelphia on the five-thirty train. So 
| took the liberty of selling her that, as I once heard you 
mention thirty dollars as the price.’’ (‘‘I defy any one 
tw find a fib in that,”’ she added to herself.) 
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Elizabeth took Sid by the shoulders and looked into 
her eyes. ‘' That's not so,"’ she said, giving her a shake. 

“Itis!’’ cried Sid stoutly. ‘‘Itis!”’ 

‘*What was the lady’s name and address ?"’ inquired 
Elizabeth more mildly. 

Sid began to blush. ‘Oh, I—I don’t remember— 
exactly,’’ she stammered. She was angry with herself 
for this show of embarrassment. 

‘* Now, that’s a fib, I know,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘* You 
took it. How dare you, Sid Welch! Tell me at once 
what you have done with it, and take back this money.”’ 

“You shall! I won't!” cried Sid incoherently, burst- 
ing into tears. ‘‘The painting is now on its way to 
Philadelphia. It's a pity—if you—can’t sell me—a pic- 
ture—as well as some cold, unappreciative thing from 
outside. But you can’t help yourself, for I’ve got the 
picture, and you can’t get it back now.”’ 

Elizabeth looked helpless. ‘‘It isn’t right,’’ she said 
weakly. Sobs always conquered her as quickly as if she 
had been a man. 

“It is; it is!’’ cried Sid. ‘‘ Oh, my dear, do be good 
to me and let me help you! [| have more than I need, 
and I can’t see you killing yourself by inches with work 
you hate when I know you could succeed so well if you 
would only borrow a little money. Don’t be selfish 
about it ; please don’t—please !”’ 

Sid's arms were about Elizabeth and she was pleadin 
with all her impassioned force. And Elizabeth yielded. 

“Is it selfish?’’ she said. ‘‘Well, maybe you are 
right. And I can pay you back when my house sells.”’ 

** And you'll take it?’’ cried Sid, dancing like a child 
in her delight. ‘‘ And let me share until luck turns? 
And paint something for the spring exhibition, dear? It 
will get in this time, | know.”’ 

Elizabeth nodded, with a little smile. She was con- 
quered. Hunger had been Sid’s able assistant. 
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“Girls, girls!’’ cried Maud, rushing in. ‘Oh, | wish 
we had a window that looked on the street—or something. 
These old skylights ! Who do you think is coming down 
the street ?’’ 

‘*Who, who?" queried Sid, the excitable, turning her 
mind instantly to the new subject of interest. 

“It’s Cecilia—and—Mr. Douglas Cameron!” said 
Maud. ‘And they were talking so busily that they didn’t 
see me at all, though I walked along on the opposite side 
of the street. Doesn’t that look romantic ?”’ 

‘*Don't get nonsense into your head, child,” said 
Elizabeth wearily, ‘‘and make romances out of such 
commonplace courtesies.’’ 

Maud looked a trifle resentful. 

“You needn’t be so lofty,’’ she said; ‘‘he has called 
‘vere three times in the last month, and I know—— ”’ 

But the entrance of Cecil, with a pleasant, ‘‘ What do 
you know, Maud?" stopped the discussion. Maud and 
Sid fled to the dining-room, where they laughed gleefully, 
to the accompaniment of Cecil’s dreamy music. 

Elizabeth, egged on by Sid, began to make tentative 
sketches for her exhibition picture. She finally found an 
arrangement that suited her—the long, graceful figure of a 
girl lying on a couch, teasing a parrot on a perch at her 
head with a peacock’s feather. Sid insisted on posing for 


her, and Elizabeth could not refuse, especially as Sid’s 





*“ The Girls ot Camp Arcady"’ was begun in the November 
(1898) issue of the Journal. 


bright brown hair was ‘‘ quite ideal’’ against the dull 
green of the sofa-cushion on which her head rested. 

The painting was finally finished and sent in at the last 
moment. And, after cruel weeks of waiting, it was 
accepted ; better still, it was given one of the best places 
on the walls, and a very kindly notice. 

Mr. Cameron, who had become quite friendly with the 
girls since the Christmas dinner episode, was, on his 
earnest plea, admitted to share the camp rejoicing, and 
to escort the girls, in their best bibs and tuckers, to the 
private view. They stared with unlimited delight at 
Raphael’s painting, until the confused artist dragged 
them away to look at work by more noted people and to 
be introduced to famous folk, whose names Maud treas- 
ured up to write home that her people might roll them as 
sweet morsels under their tongues. 

Then they went to the little studio supper, whose 
crowning dish, a lobster in a nest of crisp green lettuce, 
had been ordered by Sid from the ‘‘ best place in town, 
as nothing was too good to celebrate Raphael’s triumph.”’ 
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Raphael, somewhat amused and embarrassed as well 
as touched, was queen of the festive board, and sat at the 
head of the table, crowned with a wreath of wax olive 
leaves that usually adorned the studio dummy. There was 
plenty of hearty pleasure in this, her first success, and 
there were prophecies that it was only the turning of the 
tide of fortune which would soon flow strong her way. 

Indeed, it seemed that the prophecies were right, for 
only the next day came a caller. Elizabeth received him 
with due dignity in her studio, where the two stayed a 
long time. The noise of the moving of pictures and the 
rise and fall of voices in conversation floated out to the 
girls, who were in Cecilia’s room dancing softly with 
curiosity and excitement, and speculating wildly on the 
nature of *‘ that man’s ’’ business. 

‘*She’s going to the door with him,’’ whispered Maud, 
peering through the keyhole. Then, as the door closed, 
they all burst at once into the hall. Raphael was leaning 
against the wall, looking very calm, except for the telltale 
brilliancy of her eyes and the tremor of her hands. 

‘*Who is he? Did he give you an order? What did 
he want?’’ they demanded, all in one breath. 

‘“* My exhibition picture is sold,’’ she answered quietly. 

With three simultaneous shrieks of delight they fell 
en her, wringing her hand, patting her back and talking 
all at once in their delight. She quite disappeared for a 
moment under the avalanche of excited girls, then 
emerged disheveled and red. 

‘*And he wants me to paint his portrait, and we’re to 
begin Wednesday.”’ 

Another demonstrative chorus of delight. 

‘* And he gave me a check in part payment,’’ Elizabeth 
went on, losing her self-control for a moment and waving 
it wildly ; ‘‘and oh, Sid, Sid, it will pay all my debt to 
you oad leave me all I need for months !"’ 
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Sid flushed. ‘' Now, Raph,’’ she said wrathfully, ‘you 
hush! ‘That’s our secret.’’ 

‘* No, I shall tell them now,”’ cried Elizabeth, struggling 
with the fingers wherewith Sid vainly tried to close her 
lips. ‘‘They ought to know. Girls, she watched me 
when I was struggling so and repelling all help and 
ce sea because I was so wickedly proud, and finally, 
as she couldn’t do anything with me by fair means, she 
stole—actually stole—a picture from my wall and left 
some bills in its place. And she made me keep them, 
and has given me more and more, and posed for me, and 
made me work for this exhibition. And that it has been 
a success is all her doing—all. And the money I can 
give back, but what she has done——”’ Elizabeth paused. 
Her face was beautifully tender and humble. ‘I can 
never repay you, Sid,’’ she said in a low voice. 

But Sid had fled, and the girls, following her, found her 
in Cecil’s room with her head buried in a sofa-cushion. 
She sat up, laughing. but with a very red and somewhat 
tear-stained face. 

**Oh, Sid, I didn’t mean to !’’ cried Raph in consterna- 
tion, going down on her knees beside her friend. ‘| 
didn’t think you’d mind so much !” 

** What a dramatic tableau !’’ laughed Sid, with a little 
catch in her breath. ‘‘ Here, cruel tyrant, I forgive you, 
but it wasn’t fair, Raphy; it really wasn’t fair. And as I 
feel somewhat tumbled up in my mind with all this excite- 
ment, I’m going to calm down by journeying to see about 
a position the dramatic agency wrote me about. Cecil 
has her class’’ (‘Of one!’’ put in Cecil), ‘‘ Raphael is 
going to be rushed with portraits and things, and Maud is 
improving each shining hour. I’m the only drone in the 
hive, and I really feel that I must reform. Good-by, all.” 
And she departed with a gay nod. 

‘* Just like my dear, generous girl,’’ said Maud, looking 
affectionately after her. 

‘She is the best soul that ever lived,’’ said Cecil 
— ‘but wouldn’t she be angry if you told her so?”’ 

Raphael said nothing, but her looks were eloquent. 

“Want to hear the story of my day’s adventures, 
girls?”’ inquired Sid, as the four girls were lounging in the 
studio that evening. Of course they weicomed the sug- 
gestion with delight. It was just the proper hour for tales. 

‘“*Well,’’ Sid began, ‘‘when I left you I went to the 
dramatic agent to see about that position, and the D. A. 
referred me to Mr. Duke, of the Sixth Avenue Theatre. 
So I trotted over to Sixth Avenue. The first thing that 
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Mr. Duke did was to address me as ‘Mydear’! I looked 
daggers at him, but it didn’t affect him in the least. | 
suppose he’s used to stage daggers and thought mine 
were that kind. He inquired where 1’d played before. 
That wilted me, and I meekly told him ‘ Nowhere.’ 

*** Hum-m ; that’s bad; what did Blank mean by send- 
ing me a green girl?’ he said. ‘I wanted you for 
Evaline in my new spectacular, but if you ain’t been on 
before—say, let’s see you march, m’ dear.’ 

‘*I was mad as a hornet, but | trotted up and down the 
room, and presently he slapped his knee and shouted out: 
‘Got it sure! I guess I can give you something after all. 
I'll bill Nell White for Blanche’s place and put you in the 
chorus.’ In the chorus, indeed ! 

‘I'd heard I was to take the place of some one who 
—_ a fall, so I said, ‘Is Blanche the woman who was 

urt?’ 

*** Ves, m’ dear,’ said Mr. Duke; ‘ Blanche Pradu, ’twas. 
Sorry to lose her, too ; mighty sorry.’ 

‘Well, it suddenly flashed over me that Blanche was 
an old school friend of mine who had married an actor a 
few years ago and was disowned by her family in cun- 
sequence—the old story. 

““Meanwhile, Mr. Duke was saying, ‘We may as well 
settle this at once, m’ dear. Just sign your name here. 
You'll lead the chorus at : 
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‘**T beg your pardon, sir,’ I said loftily, ‘you are mis- 
taken. I have no intention of leading your chorus or 
any chorus, nor of playing, at any time, for a manager 
who treats his employees with the insulting familiarity 
you have used toward me. When I go on the stage it 
will be under a manager who understands the conduct 
expected from a gentleman,’ and I marched out with my 
head high and banged the door. I heard him drop into a 
chair and gasp out, ‘ Highty, tighty! Bless—my—soul !’ 
as if my righteous indignation had quite upset him.”’ 

Sid had told her story well, mimicking herself and Mr. 
Duke by turns, and the girls laughed heartily over the 
comical amazement of the discomfited manager. 

“I stopped,’’ Sid went on, ‘‘just long enough to get 
Blanche’s address, and then I shook the dust of the build- 
ing from my shoes forever and started to hunt her up. 
[ found her up in a miserable little tenement house, 
where she lives with another member of the ‘perfession’ ; 
and, girls, the sight of them in that miserable little hole 
made me want to renounce the stage forever.’’ 

‘* You, who have always been such a faithful devotee of 
it!’’ teased Maud. 

Sid pulled her long braid for punishment and went on: 

‘“They wanted to take Blanche to the hospital when 
she was hurt, but she couldn’t bear to leave her child with 
strangers. Her husband is dead, and she has nothing to 
depend on but her own work, and since her accident, of 
course that is gone. So the other members of the 
‘perfesh’ took up a collection and made up quite a purse 
for Blanche and the baby, and that impertinent manager 
headed the list with fifty dollars. _Wasn’t that splendid ?”’ 

‘* That was nice of him,’’ said Maud. 

‘* Was Blanche seriously hurt?’’ asked Cecilia. 

‘* What did you do?”’ queried Raphael. 

“T? Oh, nothing but talk a while and promise to come 
and see her occasionally. I’m afraid the hurt is rather 
serious, Cis. They don’t seem to be sure about it, and 
she looks badly. But wasn’t it lucky I found her? 1 used 
to be so fond of Blanche ; she was one of those soft little 
things every one feels bound to take care of, you know.”’ 

‘Lucky for her,’’ said Raphael sotto voce. 

‘*Hasn’t any one else a story?’’ asked Cecil. ‘‘| want 
to hear some more.”’ 

‘*Ladies,’’ said Maud, bowing in imitation of Sid’s 
best stage manner, ‘‘ behold me! I was promoted to 
heads to-day !”’ 

‘What do you mean, child ?’’ demanded Cecil. 

‘*Oh, given leave to draw heads, instead of hands and 
feet, which I’ve been on all winter,’’ said Maud. ‘1 
didn’t think it would take so long to make any progress. 
l expected to be drawing from life before this. But ‘ art 
is long, and gy 

‘*Now, Maud!”’ 

‘Oh, Maud, be merciful! ”’ 

‘* Don’t impose that saw on us, Infant !’’ 

“I won’t,”’ said Maud obligingly, ‘‘if any one else 
has any news. What have you done, Raphaelina ?’’ 

‘* Fixed my portrait canvas,”’ replied Raphael. 

** You begin to-morrow, don’t you ?’”’ 

Raphael nodded. 

‘* Weel, my dearie,’’ said Cecil, ‘‘ may your wark bea 
braw success, and may fame and fortune be wi’ ye.”’ 

Sid laughed. ‘‘ How Scotch Cis is getting,’’ she said. 
‘*T saw a new volume of songs on her piano, so I opened 
it, and there was ‘ Bonnie Leslie,’ and ‘Scots, Wha Hae 
wi’ Wallace Bled,’ and ‘ Well May the Keel Row,’ and a 
lot of other dear old ballads. Where did you get it, Cis?”’ 

WF a we gave it to me,”’ replied Cecil, ‘‘ but I fancy his 
uncle bought it. There are some fine old bagpipey airs in 
it. Come into my room, girls, and try them.”’ 

As they followed Cecil, Maud looked meaningly at 
Sid and raised one eyebrow comically, to which peculiar 
telegraphic signal Sid responded by a frown and a violent 
negative shake of the head. 

** You'll see!’’ whispered Maud. ‘Just wait!’’ 


(CONTINUATION IN FEBRUARY JOURNAL) 








An Example of Mrs. Cleveland’s Tact 


RANCIS WILSON, the comedian, while playing in 

Washington, received a note from the White 

House saying that Mrs. Cleveland would be very 

glad to have him lunch with her and Mr. Cleveland 

the following Wednesday. It so happened that 

Mr. Wilson had been invited as the guest of honor at a 

midday meal, for the same date, to meet the Speaker of the 

House, John Hay, Joseph Jefferson and others equally 

agreeable. He hesitated to cause inconvenience to so 

many men, and yet he desired, above all things, to show his 

appreciation of the courtesy extended by the President’s 

wife. In despair he wrote to Mrs. Cleveland, explaining 

candidly the situation. Promptly came her response, so 
like an adaptable, graceful woman. It read as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Wilson: Curiously enough, I find that I, too, 


have an engagement for Wednesday. Won’t you come, 
therefore, the day following and lunch with us?” 


———— 

















UKRAWN By ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 





| URING just one hundred and fifty years the 

%; entrance into ‘‘society’’ in Philadelphia 
has been through the doorway of ‘* The 
Assembly.’’ ‘The managers of the func- 
tions of that annual court of honor have 
been foremost in regulating the social 
sovereignty of the city. Nowhere else 
in the United States is there a dynasty 
which has held longer or more nearly uninterrupted sway. 
Indeed, the City Dancing Assembly of Philadelphia was 
in existence before the aristocracy of Charleston had 
begun their Cecilia, and even before the far-famed 
Almack’s was founded as the seventh heaven of the 
fashionable set in London. 

Many of the families who now take part in the 
Assemblies at the Academy of Music are the descendants 
of the belles and beaus who danced the minuet in the fine 
old halls of the State House long before the Revolution. 


+ 
Belles of the Philadelphia « Assemblies ”’ 


N THOSE days there had come into the little city of the 
Quakers an occasional music master and a fencing 
master, and then a dancing master, with the Spanish fan- 
dangoes and French rigadoons ; and from among the opu- 
lent Episcopalians, the professional and the official class, 
and the sons and daughters of the Friends who had some 
liking for the diversions of the worldly, were gathered 
the members of the first Assembly. At a time when the 
city contained twenty thousand inhabitants about sixty 
persons seem to have constituted its choicest and most 
exclusive society by virtue of the compact which has 
since been revered as its social Magna Charta. At that 
early day the men do not seem to have been notable as 
examples of chivalric culture. But the women were 
nearly always remarked by foreign visitors for their grace 
and comeliness; their acquaintance with the Colonial 
officers of the Crown served to impart ease and elegance 
to their manners, and from them sprang the beautiful, 
elegant and charming women who, not so many years 
after, dazzled Howe and André at the great féte of the 
Mischianza, or those whom Washington delighted to 
greet at the levees of his ‘‘ Republican Court.” 

‘‘They would not make bad figures even in the first 
Assemblies of Europe,’’ said a traveled Englishman after 
he had enjoyed a season in the company of the best-bred 
women that Philadelphia could then produce. British 
officers and the gallants of France, who flocked to 
Philadelphia during the Reign of Terror, and the diploma- 
tists who lived there during the ten years when it was the 
national capital echoed his opinion. Yet the dames 
and daughters of the Assembly, when they first began to 
draw around themselves the circle of exclusiveness, were 
sometimes forced to queer innovations in maintaining 
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their formula of fashion. Thus they did not have blank 
cards in their stationery, and a guest was just as likely as 
not to receive from the manager his invitation printed on 
the back of a playing card decorated with the Queen of 
Clubs or the King of Hearts. There is also a tradition 
how the wife of so important a person as the Chief Justice 
of Pennsylvania mounted her horse one winter evening, 
and rode on his back in full dress to the humble little 
ballroom near the river front. 

Nevertheless, the social punctilio of the Assembly was 
enforced perhaps more rigidly than it is to-day, for when 
a girl whose name had been on its lists of the chosen 


‘indiscreetly took a goldsmith and jeweler for a husband 


she was dropped at once from participation in the sacred 
functions for having committed the unpardonable crime 
of ‘‘ marrying in trade.’’ The ‘trade’’ line of demarca- 
tion, indeed, gave rise ultimately to a social war, and a 
second Assembly was formed, made up chiefly of the 
families of tradesmen in opposition to “ the aristocracy.’’ 
The conflict came on while Washington was living in 
Philadelphia as President. So intense was it that each 
party struggled to gain the favor of the great man and 
his wife. The one Assembly announced a great ball in 
honor of his birthday for the night before the twenty- 
second of February; the other prepared for a similar 
event the night afterward, and the sagacious Washington 
delivered himself from the dilemma by attending both, 
and proposing on each occasion the same toast—‘* The 
State of Pennsylvania.’’ But there was another version 
of the strife which gave much delight to the populace in 
their speculations over the rivalries of “the quality.”’ It 
was that Washington, who was a good dancer, had gone 
to the ball of the plebeian Assembly, and had there led 


the cotillon with the daughter of a mechanic ! 


a 
The Veneration of Philadelphians for Pedigrees 


HE traces of those and kindred feuds are visible here 
and there to this day in Philadelphia society. Since 
that time there has been many a contest of the Families 
versus Trade for the mastery or leadership of the social 
life of the most conservative of American cities. In 
the first forty years of this century the leaders represented 
the ruling class in public life, the professions and the 
city’s intellectual power. Their simplicity of manner, 
their unostentatious entertainments and their accomplish- 
ments made them models of American breeding. Even 
Mrs. Trollope, the English novelist, with all her vitriolic 
sarcasms, drew a picture of a typical woman of 
Philadelphia society which was far from unattractive. 
Personally handsome, the fair Philadelphian was scrupu- 
lous in the choiceness of her gowns and in the quiet 
management of her household ; her liveries were elegant ; 
she was charitable, she was pious, and she obeyed her 


THE PHILADELPHIA ASSEMBLY-—IN 
OF THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


THE FOYER 
PHILADELPHIA 


husband. It was eonceded, too, by the English woman 
that there was something to be liked in the tone of man- 
ners in Philadelphia; that there was less affectation than 
she had seen elsewhere ; that there was composure in its 
drawing-rooms, and that the whole Union would do well 
to copy its good taste and its elegant simplicity in dress. 
But she found, she thought, among both menand women, 
that the introduction of any subject which had no direct 
bearing on their own concerns was not received with 
enthusiasm, or had a paralyzing effect on the conversation. 
The truth is, that this was a form of ‘ provincialism”’ 
which existed long afterward, and which has_ hardly 
yet ceased entirely to be an object of criticism. A New 
Yorker once said jocularly: ‘I do wish, when I visit 
Philadelphia, that they would talk of something else than 
their churchyards and their genealogies.” 


+ 
After Nightfall the Shutters Were Tightly Closed 


UT no rich man, merely because he was rich, was 
allowed to displace a man with a forefather who was 

a signer of the Non-Importation agreement against British 
taxation, or whohad danced atan Assembly. A prevailing 
feeling was one of contempt for the rise of the rich and 
vulgar in New York, with something like a pious desire 
that Philadelphia would never be a victim of the purse- 
proud antics of ‘‘the metropolis.’ Nowhere were the 
arts and manners of the table carried more to perfection. 

In the city were certain streets or sections beyond which 
no man could take his family without danger of social 
exile. Many a Philadelphian has been known to decline 
the comforts of a modern house, and submit to the dreary 
inconvenience of an old one, rather than set up his house- 
hold above Market Street or below Pine Street. In the 
code of the old Assemblies ‘* nobody lived above Market 
Street,’’ and Arch Street was the dead line, the limit 
that looked far out on only the barbarians and _ rich 
plebeians of the modern Philadelphia. Within the bound- 
aries of the Assembly’s jurisdiction the mansions were 
long marked by asombre simplicity. After nightfall all 
external signs of occupancy or of cheerfulness vanished : 
the shutters were closed tight ; no lights were to be seen, 
and it was not until foreign critics, as late as the Centennial 
year, called attention to this nocturnal dismalness that 
there began to be a change. As a rule, moderation in 
entertaining prevailed; it was seldom that there were 
lavish private functions outside of a very few families, 
and there was no disposition to enlarge the lines of society 
or to widen the doorway of admission until the imperious 
Madame Rush came upon the scene. ‘‘| am going to 
have a party at my house,’’ said the Madame to Mrs. 
George Harrison, of the old régime, ‘‘ and I want you to 
be there; I shall have three hundred and fifty guests.”’ 
‘‘What!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Harrison; ‘‘impossible."’ 
‘*No, I mean what I say.’’ ‘‘ Well, then, my dear,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘I can only say that you must have a great 
many common people among your friends.’’ 

Madame Rush was often sneered at, and her invitations 
declined, but she ruled, without a rival who could match 
her. She broke down many of the old landmarks and 
threw the old families into the shad Sut a far more 
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disrupting force than Madame Rush was to soon ap- 
pear. It was the War of the Union. In the Southern 
families that had taken root in the city; in the quaint 
Philadelphia Club; in the “ Wistar Parties,’’ where on 
Saturday nights the flower of wit and scholarship was 
athered together under hospitable roof-trees; in the 
Rttle dining clubs at Augustin’s, and in the conversa- 
ziones where Mrs. Henry D. Gilpin, the wife of 
President Van Buren’s Attorney-General, had exempli- 
fied the most genial culture of womanhood, the questions 
of slavery and secession came like a desolation. There 
were ostracisms and feuds, and in the midst of the 
social wreckage the Assembly was suspended, for there 
were many of its members who had ceased, under the 
strife of politics and war, to speak to one another. 
Then there suddenly came to the front, and largely with 
the rise of the new Union League, a powerful commer- 
cial influence, which laughed at the old families, broke 
down the old geographical lines, and even dared to snap 
its fingers at the august Assembly. 


- . 
The Social Czars of Philadelphia 


BY the Assembly survived the upheaval, and to-day still 
guards the portals of Philadelphia society. It is held 
together, as it has always been, by only an unwritten law. 
It is as simple to-day in its organization as it was in 1749. 
Now, as then, six gentlemen of leisure and discretion are 
its Committee of Managers. Each of them serves for three 
years, and the committee is self-perpetuating. When a 
manager’s time of service is about to expire he chooses 
for his successor some one whose fitness for the duty is 
likely to be generally recognized, and whom he is confi- 
dent the rest of the committee will find agreeable. 
Nothing could be more informal in method. Toward the 
end of each year the committee selects six patronesses 
for the events of the winter. These ladies include, for 
the most part, mothers who are ready to introduce their 
daughters into society. But it is a pretty custom that one 
of the patronesses shall be chosen as /he bride of the 
season. This distinction, of course, is eagerly coveted, 
and the finest tact is required on the part of the com- 
mittee to prevent it from becoming a cause of murmurs 
and heartburnings. 

These six ieiiiemen are the social Czars of Philadelphia. 
The wiles, the strategies, the blandishments and the 
appeals which are employed to find favor in their eyes are 
past all calculation. ‘‘I would give a thousand dollars 
apiece for three invitations to your ball,’’ was the delicate 
way in which an ambitious millionaire, or, rather, a 
millionaire with an ambitious family, once caused his wish 
to be conveyed to a manager. On another occasion a 
successful politician of somewhat doubtful repute raised 
an indignant protest. ‘‘ Don’t you know that my wife’s 
grandfather fought in the battle of Germantown?’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘and why are we not invited?’’ and then he 
went forth and proclaimed that society was made up of 
snobs, and that it had no patriotism. 


7 
The Powers of an Assembly Manager 


" WE MAKE up our lists and send out our invitations 

each year,’’ as one of the managers put the 
matter to the narrator, ‘‘ with scrupulous care. They go 
only to people whose worth, respectability and reponsi- 
bility are well recognized. Most of them represent 
families well known. If we make a mistake we very soon 
are informed of it, and the objectionable party does not 
have a chance to attend an Assembly a second time. 
Our judgment is final and conclusive. We simply manage 
two balls each winter, one in January and the other in 
February, at which all who are entitled to consideration 
as members of Philadelphia society may meet one another 
ayreeably from year to year, and receive the newcomers. 
Of course there are many worthy people who are not 
invited. They have no social tastes, or have not been 
well bred in polite usages, and would be as uncomfortable 
to themselves as to us if they were to come.”’ 

The recipient of an invitation pays ten dollars as a 
subscription to the ball, or the price of his ticket ; no one 
pays either more or less, and to every one is denied a free 
admission. Not fewer than eight hundred names have 
been on the lists of recent Assemblies. This is some- 
times a cause of distress to the old families, who are 
heard to murmur that ‘‘ the Assembly is nowadays simply 
a crush,’”’ or that ‘‘ everybody now has a chance to go to 
the Assembly,’’ together with hints that the managers 
should take care not to let the money power control them. 
But the managers answer that eight hundred names on 
the list are really a very much less proportion of the city’s 
best people than the sixty of the early Assemblies, and 
that if the present Assemblies were -proportionally as 
large there would be four thousand at least, and perhaps 
not far from five thousand names on the list. 


7 
An Assembly Night and the “Eight Hundred” 


T* two nights of the year when the eight hundred come 
together at the Academy of Music are marked with 
the biggest red letters in the social calendar of the city. 
The access to the lodge of a thirty-third degree Mason, 
or to that quarter of the Purple Forbidden, in which we are 
told that the Imperial Family of China are kept from con- 
tact with the multitude of Pekin, is not more jealously 
guarded than the entrance to an Assembly. Few who 
receive invitations would not weather the worst blizzard of 
midwinter rather than fail to be there. In former years 
only that portion of the large building known as the 
foyer, with its vestibule for supper, was set aside for the 
function. But so numerously has the list of the elect 
expanded that the floor of the entire auditorium, together 
with the stage, is now also reserved for the festivities. 
The managers take pride in the exquisite effect which 
the internal architecture of the Academy of Music may 
easily produce in the judicious use of lights and colors 
and flowers and hangings. The foyer apartment, with 
rich Oriental drapery and banks of flowers and mirrors 
placed within its windows, is still used, but only for 
dancing, of which there is little in late years except 
among the young; the older people sit or promenade in 
the corridor or chat in the tea-rooms ; while on the main 
floor below—the parquet boarded on a level with the 
stage, and the whole inclosed with great sheets of white 
and pale green drapery, which are suspended in front of 
the galleries, from the dome to the floor, and are decorated 
with wild smilax, garlands and myriads of beauty roses— 
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is the supper. Here each little group of friends sit at 
their own table with their own waiter. The semi-circular 
rows of tables, sparkling with silver and crystal, adorned 
with flowers, and surrounded by beautiful and bejeweled 
women in superb gowns, have lately become a new 
scenic attraction of the Assembly. 


. 
The Exclusive Balls That Cost $10,000 


|" NOW costs more to provide for a single table than it 

sometimes did for an entire Assembly in the days when 
Mollie Stamper and Peggy Chew were belles, and when, 
excluding three dozen chairs, it was possible for thirty- 
seven dollars to cover the whole expense of the candles, 
the snuffers, the attendant, the music and the lemons. It 
was long the custom, too, for the dance to begin at six 
o'clock, and for every one to go home at twelve; it is 
not until midnight that the dancing now begins, or that 


. the ball is in full swing, and it is usually four in the morn- 


ing before the last carriage has rolled away. 

The cost of the Assembly balls is about ten thou- 
sand dollars. The second has come to be regarded as 
more brilliant than the first, but there is little difference 
between them, and no special reason why it should be 
so considered. The managers have been criticised in 
recent years for lavishness and innovation, but they have 
defended themselves with the plea that if they had not 
made some departures from the old way the Assembly 
might be in danger of becoming a moribund or perfunc- 
tory affair, and of sharing the fate that befell the New 
York Patriarchs. The most conservative of this exclu- 
sive set think that it is wrong that the full list of names 
should be printed in the newspapers the next morning. 
The reply is that there is no telling what the enterprise of 
the modern press will do, although, as a matter of fact, 
the enterprise of the modern press is rarely put to a severe 
test in obtaining that precious roll. Twenty years ago 
William W. Astor, of New York, came to Philadelphia to 
marry the daughter of one of the many families which 
shunned the publicity of the press; the father tried to 
make the wedding as quiet as the national reputation of 
the millionaire bridegroom would permit; but he realized 
that he was living in a new age when he found a reporter 
amorg the musicians vigorously going through the 
motions of playing the trombone. 


- 
Ancient Rivalries of Birth Versus Trade 


A YEAR or two ago the old-timers thought that some of 
the Assembly leaders were overdoing hospitality 
when they lionized Luigi, of Savoy, the young nephew of 
the King of Italy; but, then, it was remembered, that tle 
old-timers themselves had been not less eager a generation 
before to welcome the eldest son of Queen Victoria, and 
that some in their adoration of the boyish Albert Edward 
could hardly be restrained from kissing the Royal luggage. 
It is a question, however, whether there has been any 
lessening of that regard for birth and rank which caused a 
member of an old Philadelphia family to attract the atten- 
tion of the Austrian Minister at a ball in Florence, years 
ago. The American wore on his breast a decoration. 
The Minister, who was curious over such an appendage 
on an American coat, managed to put politely the ques- 
tion as to what it represented. ‘‘ Tir,’’ said our country- 
man, ‘I am a citizen of a republic; but if it had been a 
monarchy I would now be the Duke of Pennsylvania, for 
the order I wear, sir, is that of the Cincinnati!” 

This pride of ancestry has resulted in some curious fads. 
The organizations of men and women with Colonial 
pedigrees have not only perpetuated some ancient rival- 
ries, but here and there have engendered new ones. 
Franklin, for example, has been in his grave for one hun- 
dred and nine years, but his descendants, and the descend- 
ants of those who were his enemies in his lifetime, are 
still in controversy over the question of his social status. 
Among the Colonial Dames and the Daughters of the 
Revolution there are still heartburning issues that seem to 
spring out of the old feud between Birth and Trade. The 
patriotic commemoration of the Revolutionary heroes 
has indeed become a cult in society. Yet in no other 
city of the Union are not only the virtues but the failings 
of ancestors—the methods by which they earned their 
livelihood or accumulated their fortunes, as well as their 
follies and their scandals—discussed or gossiped over 
with a greater amount of zest. A young United States 
Senator, a scion of an old family, said of these things : 
‘Do you know what has too long been one of the 
troubles of our great city? Let me tell you. It is this 
tyranny of respectability—a formal respectability that lives 
in the past and judges everybody now by what some one 
else did one hundred and fifty years ago.”’ 


+ 
Is There Degeneration in Philadelphia Society ? 


OF RECENT years there has been a tendency to criticise 
all fashionable society, claiming that a period of 
degeneration had set in. The truth is, that the cry of 
decadence is an exaggeration. Degeneration is not 
visible in the faces, the figures or the manners of the 
reigning race of belles. It may be doubted whether 
the women who captured the hearts of the Marquis 
D’ Yrujo and the first Lord Ashburton a century ago 
were superior in any respect to the women who 
are to-day in the forefront of the social life of 
Philadelphia, or whether there was ever any occasion in 
the past when wholesome beauty, distinction of carriage 
and cultivation of manners were more observed than they 
are in the Easter Sunday parades on Walnut Street, on 
grand opera nights at the Academy, in the brilliancy of the 
Horse Show at Saint Martin’s Green, or wherever society 
congregates for its public relaxations. It is not unlikel 
that the average of Philadelphia’s intellectual strengths 
will compare favorably with what it was before the War 
of the Union, despite the absence of distinguished names 
of art and literature in the Assembly. It used to be said, 
jocularly, that George H. Boker was the only literary man 
it had, and some insist still that the same observation 
might now be applied to Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. The 
social relation to the University of Pennsylvania has 
become closer than it has ever before been. The annual 
Eastertide diversion of the Mask and Wig Club is 
another of its relaxations. The lads of the University 
once gave the Greek play, ‘‘The Archarnians,’’ at the 
Academy of Music, but society did not care for the classic, 
and for the past dozen years has enjoyed more the merry 
antics of the students in burlesque and the ballet. 
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The Assembly, the New Rich and Their Expenditures 


T HE steadily growing complaint against Philadelphia 
society on the part of men and women of judgment 
is the difficulty which families of moderate means have in 
maintaining the *‘position’’ they once occupied. It is 
hardly true*as yet that ‘‘a rich boor is more cordially wel- 
comed than a poor gentleman,’’ as has been charged, and 
no one, perhaps, knows this better than the rich boors 
themselves. But there is a ‘‘smart set’’—rich, but also 
clever, and frequently well born—which is overshadow- 
ing the old ‘‘solid set.’’ Thev take their cue from New 
York, and the expenditures of any one of several of 
them in a winter’s entertaining will equal the competence 
of families whose chief treasure is an ancestral grave in 
Christ Churchyard or Saint Peter’s. It is true that the 
latter include men with the dreams of a Duke and the 
fortunes of only a butler, but they are recognized chiefly 
because of their usefulness as mentors, or in performing 
such service as the famous Sexton Brown, of Grace Church, 
did for New York in regulating ceremonies, or Ward 
McAllister in giving dinners. There are now dinner 
dances which would have startled Madame Rush, and, 
indeed, would soon have exhausted her fortune. One of 
the Drexels spent ten thousand dollars for a dance, at 
which only one-fourth of the list of the Assembly was 
drawn upon, An estimate of the amount of Philadelphia 
wealth represented in the Assembly of 1898 will place it at 
not less than $245,000,000 ; but of this fully $200,000,000 
was in the hands of thirty of its three hundred families. 


+ 
Jealousies and Dissensions in the Assembly 


N EVERTHELESS, it must be said that wealth is not yet the 

controlling force of the Assembly. Its managers 
have sought diligently to preserve the fine old traditions of 
society in its best estate, and they have succeeded to a 
remarkable degree in the face of the shower of sarcasms 
which meet them for their devotion to the tests of birth, 
and also in the face of the steady advance of the money 
bags of a second generation. The Assembly has its 
jealousies and dissensions. Attempts have been made to 
set up rivals. But after a century and a half no one has 
succeeded in supplanting it witha fresh tribunal for 
issuing social passports and /e/fres de cachet based on 
certificates of birth. What it will be in the coming cen- 
tury will depend on how much further the gap is to be 
widened between the moneyed leaders on the one side 
and the families of ‘‘ moderate means’’ on the other. 
“Ah, my boy,” said one of the former Assembly man- 
agers, ‘‘ we have now an Assembly within the Assembly ; 
we have the names of eight hundred on our lists, but 
they don’t all know one another, as they once did. The 
fact is, that there are about seventy-five persons whose 
wealth, leisure and taste are in evidence the season 
through, and it looks as if after a while no one who cannot 
run their gauntlet will be ‘in society’ at all.’’ 

But the time is still to come before bank accounts will 
get wholly the better of pedigrees in the conservative old 
Assembly, proud of its lineage back to the subjects of 
George II. 
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BIRTHDAY PARTIES FOR OLD PEOPLE 


By Marian V. Dorsey 


HE time ever comes when one would not be 

pleased to have a birthday cake—at least, 
one with candles on it--it is in that period 
between the early twenties and the late 
forties, always called the ‘‘ uncertain age’’ 
when a woman is referred to. It is probably 
so called because it is uncertain as to what 
number of years a woman will acknowledge 
to having lived. But elderly men and women, as well as 
children and youthful maidens, take a pride in the increas- 
ing number of candles that designate the years, and it is 
always a beautiful and gratifying surprise, for an old man 
especially, to have his birthday remembered in this way 
by those who are near and dear to him. 

In one family the candles from a grandfather’s birthday 
cake have become cherished mementoes, that in turn add 
interest to new cakes of younger generations. His _ birth- 
day came in September, a time of plenty, and as he did 
not care for parties made up of outsiders it was planned 
to give him a family supper, with a huge cake as the 
central ornament of the table, surrounded by eighty 
candles—the fourscore years he had lived his noble life 
that reflected many kindly beams. He knew nothing of 
the plan except that all his children and his three grand- 
children would be there for the day. His daughters 
stretched the table to its limit, and down the centre they 
laid a mirror, twenty inches wide by thirty-four in length. 
The frame was tarnished, so it was entirely covered with 
green boxwood leaves, and just inside the frame the 
candles were stuck on the glass, about two inches apart, 
going all the way around it. The cake was placed in the 
centre of the mirror, and was decorated with pinks, the 
old gentleman’s favorite flower. 


+ 


MINUTE before the honored octogenarian was ushered 
into the room, two daughters, one on each side of the 
table, quickly lighted the eighty candles, and a_ brilliant 
spectacle they made, all reflected in the mirror lake ; and 
the grandfather stood for a moment spellbound by the 
fairy scene ; then, true to the cautious instinct of old age, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Blow them out!’’ and amid shrieks of 
laughter at the quietus put upon their illumination, the chil- 
dren and grandchildren blew the candles out, and sat 
down and made merry with the old gentleman, who was 
as pleased as a child at the beautiful surprise. 

Two years later his wife was seventy, and seventy of 
his candles were put around her cake. Last year she had 
her seventy-fifth birthday cake, with roses+-her flowers— 
decorating it, and a few weeks later a little grandson who 
was five years old had his cake at his grandmother’s with 
five of the candles that had been on his grandfather's 
eightieth and his grandmother’s seventy-fifth birthday 
cakes, with the flowers, pinks and roses, decorating it. 
Last summer another wee tot who reached his first anni- 
versary had his one candle from the same historic cakes. 
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LESCHETIZKY GIVING A LESSON. ONE PUPIL AT THE SECOND PIANO. 
OTHER PUPILS AND TEACHERS STANDING ABOUT THE ROOM 


THE MAN WHO TAUGHT PADEREWSKI 






colony of Americans in Vienna, 
an ever-changing colony, may be 
divided roughly into two classes, 
students of medicine and pupils of 
Leschetizky ; this includes nearly 
all of them. If a 
new man arrives at 
one of the pensions 
near the University 
he is addressed 
forthwith as ‘‘ Herr 
Doctor,’’ while it is taken for granted that 
a new girl is a piano pupil who will very 
soon make her way anxiously down Karl- 
Ludwigstrasse to the house surmounted 
by a tower, where the master of Ignace 
Paderewski, Slivinski, Sieveking, and 
many others of the most brilliant piano 
performers, holds autocratic sway. 
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URING a month’s stay in Vienna last 
spring I was at Leschetizky’s home 
several times, and had the opportunity of 
gathering, both from him and from his 
pupils, some knowledge of methods and 
peculiarities that must have value for 
piano students, and interest for people 
generally, since here is indeed a remark- . 
able personality, a man who lives in an 
atmosphere of slavish adulation, who 
bends all about him to his will, who is full 
of foibles and eccentricities, who is in- 
tensely disliked by many, yet conceded 
to be one of the greatest, if not absolutely 








WAITING-ROOM AT LESCHETIZKY'S HOUSE, KNOWN 
AMONG PUPILS AS “ THE TORTURE CHAMBER” 


the greatest, teachers of piano playing in the world to-day. 
Witness many letters from Paderewski, which the “‘ Frau 
Professor’’ showed me, full of affection, with kisses and 
tender words such as a son might write to his father. 
When Paderewski came to Leschetizky, some ten years 
ago, it was as a concert performer who had already 
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achieved success in Russia and mastered an extensive 
Leschetizky heard him play for a while and 
then said: ‘‘ You have some very bad faults, but you have 
You have played too many things and nothing 


well enough. Your wrist is hard and stiff. If you come 
































AN AFTERNOON MUSICALI 
OF LESCHETIZKY'S PUPILS 


to me you must forget for six 
months that you have a reper- 
toire ; you must play nothing 
but exercises for technique, 
six hours a day of exercises, 
and nothing clse.”’ 
+ 

enews thought the 

matter over and decided 
that he had the strength of will 
forthissevere test, and put him- 
self entirely in Leschetizky’s 
hands. All day long for six 
months this finished concert 
performer worked away at the 
mechanics of piano playing, at 
exercises specially devised for 
him by Leschetizky, and some 
devised by himself with refer- 
ence to peculiarities of his own 
hands. Every evening he 
took alesson at the Professor’s 
house, this being a mark of 
special favor, for with ordi- 
nary pupils all lessons end at 
five in the afternoon, and one 
lesson in two weeks is the 
best that even the most pro- 
ficient may attain. One hour, 
two hours, three hours, these nightly lessons lasted, 
for Leschetizky gives no heed to time, once his 
serious interest is aroused. These two men were 
together constantly; they took long walks; they 
played hard-fought games of billiards, both being 
adepts at the game; they talked incessantly, for 
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Leschetizky has a fluent tongue, and what the older man 
knew of the sounding art he gave freely to the younger 
man, and that the disciple has given to the world. It is 
worthy of record that this store of musical knowledge, 
transmitted thus from man to man, was a sort of sacred 
heritage handed down from the great Beethoven, for 
Leschetizky’s master was Czerny, and Czerny often 
declared that all he , 
knew about music 
he got from 
Beethoven in a few 
weeks of priceless 
intercourse with 
that greatest of all 
musicians. 

Leschetizky ac- 
corded this ex- 
treme favor to 
Paderewski_ be- 
cause it pleased 
him to do so and 
for noother reason. 
The young Pole 
had no special in- 
fluence and very 
little money, but he 
had conspicuous 
talent and an un- 
tiring resolution to 
do the work put 
before him. ‘ He 
would have suc- 
ceeded in any- 
thing,’ remarked 
Leschetizky, ‘‘in 
painting, in litera- 
ture, in business, 
had he made up his 
mind to undertake 
it.”’ With equal 
promise and force 
of character it is 
likely that any 
pupil from America 
or elsewhere would 
win Leschetizky to-day as he was won then (Sieveking, 
for instance, when I was in Vienna, was receiving almost 
equal attention and making similar sacrifices), but the 
ordinary piano student, however talented he may fancy 
himself or have been declared, is destined to a period of 
disappointment, perhaps of discouragement, when first 
he begins work under Leschetizky. 


+ 


[5 r it be said at once that no piano student will find 

difficulty in being accepted as a ‘‘ Leschetizky pupil ”’ ; 
the doors are open to all comers, one might almost say, 
regardless of talent or preparation. The newcomer is 
usually received on his first visit by Leschetizky himself, 
who is sure to be either very affable 
and amusing or very cross and sar- 
castic (there is no half-way point in his 
moods), and who listens to a few bars or 
phrases of the piece submitted—some- 
times to all of it—making comments and 
interruptions, and then refers the pupil to 
this or that vorbereifer, which means pre 
paratory teacher. 

These preparatory teachers, usually 
women, are former pupils of Leschetizky 
who teach his method and make it possible 
for him to have one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred pupils constantly studying 
under him, although only a small number 
of these get much of his personal instruc- 
tion. And here is an opening setback 
for the ambitious newcomer; he must 
work for three months, at least, with his 
vorbereiter before he may take his first 
lesson from Leschetizky. This is an abso- 
lute rule, and if he has been unfortunate 
enough to impress Leschetizky unfavor- 
ably there is no telling how much longet 
he may have to wait. There are quite a 
number of cases on record of young men 
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and young womer who have been Leschetizky's pupils 
for twelve months without having taken a single lesson 
from Leschetizky. 

The fact is that, although Leschetizky is a white-haired 
old man, well past sixty, he has always been, and prob- 
ably always will be, something of a spoiled child—that is, 
he is accustomed to have his slightest caprice respected, 
and no woman ever had more numerous or stranger 
caprices than he. Let there be something ever so trifling 
in the manner or appearance of a pupil that does not 
please the Professor, and it will suffice to make him dis- 
ike to have that pupil near him. There was a student 
from the West, for instance, a young man of undoubted 
talent, whose ear annoyed Leschetizky through some 
peculiarity in its shape. 

“I can’t bear his ear,’ said Leschetizky one day to the 
vorbereiter. ‘* Tell him to do something with his ear.”’ 

The vorbereiter talked the matter over with the ye 
man, and it resulted in his brushing his hair, which was 
long and black, down over his ear so that the ill-shaped 
part was covered. But still Leschetizky was dissatisfied. 

‘His hair is too straight and shiny,’’ he complained 
next time ; “tell him to do something with his hair.’’ 

And actually this unfortunate young man was obliged 
to get a curling iron and spend hours with it before his 
looking-glass, giving his hair a wavy, fluffy appearance 
that Leschetizky would tolerate. And several of the 
young ladies assured me that on lesson days they do their 
hair in a peculiar way because Leschetizky prefers it so. 
Indeed, it has become almost a matter of necessity for 
pupils who would get on well in their music to take con- 
stant heed of the whims and prejudices that influence the 
Professor’s treatment of those about him. 


+ 


He is Often Cruel That He May be Kind 


ESCHETIZKY himself admits that he is sometimes 
cruelly severe with his pupils. ‘I do it for their 
good,’’ hesays. ‘It makes them work hard and it makes 
them remember.’’ He might add that it often makes them 
miserable, as scores of girls could testify who have sat, 
sick at heart, in the little waiting-room—the ‘torture 
chamber '’—ready for their turn, cal seen other girls, red- 
eyed, come out from the ordeal and walk slowly away 
for another month’s effort. 

I may say that one lesson a month from Leschetizky is 
about as much as the average pupil of promise succeeds 
in getting, although this is a delicate point among the 
students, and some of them let it be understood that 
they are more fortunate than that, for, of course, the 
number of lessons accorded bears a certain relation to 
probable talent. 

It is only necessary, however, to do a small problem 
in arithmetic to see that scarcely half the entire number 
of pupils can possibly get even so much as one lesson a 
month, for Leschetizky never gives more than three lessons 
a day and none on Sunday. ft is usually close upon noon 
when he rises, and five o’clock sees the day’s teaching 
entirely done. 

{ assisted at several of these lessons—that is, was 
allowed by the ‘‘Frau Professor’. to peep through the 
open doors of one room into a room beyond, where the 
work goes on. Here are two grand pianos, one for 
Leschetizky and one for the pupil. Sometimes the 
vorbereiter comes with the pupil and stands meekly by for 
directions as to instructing ; sometimes the pupil comes 
alone. The pupil bows in salutation, and places the 
piece to be played upon the Professor's piano, never fail- 
ing to slip underneath the sheets an envelope containing 
fifteen florins (six dollars), which is Leschetizky’s fee per 
lesson. Then the pupil begins playing from memory, 
while the Professor follows along with the notes, inter- 
rupting constantly to show by practical illustration how 
this or that passage should be rendered, this or that fault 
overcome, and making his explanations always in vigor- 
ous words, either German or French, for he speaks both 
ianguages fluently, besides his native Polish and Russian. 
He speaks no English, however, so that American pupils 
must acquire a foreign language before they can under- 
stand his criticisms, and these, by-the-way, are often diffi- 
cult to comprehend, even at the best. 


~ 
The Master’s Method of Criticising His Pupils 


“ OTOP!” he said to one girl, ‘‘that is all wrong; your 

pedal should come in there like a shaft of sunlight.” 
And to another he said, ‘‘ That is too restless, too rest- 
less; you want an effect of calm.’’ And again, ‘‘ You 
Americans always hide your feelings ; how can you play 
if you will not let yourselves go? You had better get a 
spoon and cook.” And again, ‘ You are playing it all in 
black, but the thing is written in colors. I tell youto play 
it in colors, like this; listen!’’ And again, ‘‘ No, no, no; 
there are fifty thousand pianists who play like that, and 
they ought to be shcsaadkers, all of them.”’ And again, 
‘*You are playing a piano, not a sewing machine; you 
must make it sing—yes, and dance and be alive. The 
Italian school of singing is what we want ; there, listen! ”’ 
And so qn until the pupil glows with inspiration, or melts 
into tears, or sinks into helpless incomprehension. 

When a girl begins to weep, however, Leschetizky 
usually speaks kindly to her, for his heart is tender 
toward the fair sex. ‘‘Let me tell you how to do,” he 
said to a new pupil who had broken down completely 
after two bars and felt as if her head were rolling under 
the piano. ‘‘Remembering music is like remembering 
a piece to speak: you must see the printed notes in 
your mind as you strike the keys. When you say 
‘Constantinople’ you can see the letters spelled out, can 
you not? Well, it should be the same with your music, 
and when it is the same you will never break down, 
because all you have to do is to shut your eyes and read 
what comes next.’’ 

And he often brightens his talk with reminiscence. ‘1 
always practiced a piece with six dried peas,’’ he said to 
one pupil. ‘‘ When I began I would lay the six peas on 
the piano-rack side by side. Then, when I had played the 
piece through perfectly, or a part of it, I would put one of 
the peas in = pocket. That would leave five peas, and 
when I had played it through perfectly a second time I 
would put another pea in my pocket. And so I would go 
on until I had a ag it through perfectly six times in suc- 
cession and all the peas were in my pocket. But if | 
made a single mistake, say in the third playing or the 
fourth playing, I would put the six peas back on the rack 
and begin all over again. Whoever practices with six 
dried peas is sure to play as well as he can.”’ 
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Leschetizky’s Last Appearance as a Virtuoso 


AT ANOTHER time, speaking of the importance of feeling 
what one plays, Leschetizky described his own last 
ublic appearance as a virtuoso performer. ‘‘It was at 
‘rankfort,” he said, ‘‘about ten years ago. I had just 
finished a tour through Holland and Germany, and I 
believe I had never pear better than on this particular 

evening. The people shouted and cheered, and it was a 
real triumph. But I felt nothing at all in my heart, and it 

made me very sad. And when I got to my hotel | sat in 

a chair and thought about this, instead of dressing for‘a 
banquet in my honor. And when the people summoned 

me to the banquet I excused myself and did not go, for | 
was too sad. And that night I resolved that since I could 

no longer feel what | played I would never play again, 
and I never have.’’ 

One of the first points that Leschetizky notes in a pupil 
is the muscular development of the forearm and of the 
separate fingers, for he maintains that the modern piano 
is not made for a gingerly touch, but for the play of ten 
little hammers, strong pe | swift, which are the ten fingers 
of a great performer. He delights in the fine muscles of 
Sieveking’s arms and hands, these being worthy of the 
trainer who brought them out—no less a person than 
Sandow. And he has devised a whole series of muscle 
exercises for fingers and arms, which the pupils are 
expected to practice diligently for an hour or two daily. 
‘“You can do these,’’ says the Professor, ‘‘ when your 
heads are weary, when you are going to sleep, or at any 
odd moment.’’ And it has become a matter of pleasant 
rivalry among the young ladies under him to see which 
one can show the best bunches of muscle between her 
white fingers and along her forearm. The general aim of 
these exercises is to give entire independence of action to 
each of the fingers, and to make possible what Leschetizky 
considers the most brilliant feat of piano-playing—a fortis- 
simo passage taken at a great tempo. 

He has few arbitrary theories as to technique, and 
approves of taking a note in whatever way will best pro- 
duce the desired musical effect, even to pressing the 
thumb close to the first finger and bringing the hand down 
with almost prize-fighting heaviness so as to force out the 
utmost possible tone. .His pupils take chords with the 
hands well arched and the fingers flat on the black keys, 
which gives greatest surety against slipping. In a bril- 
liant trill they strike the first two notes together, which 
strengthens the effect in a marked degree. They are 
taught that in taking a rapid succession of chords the 
hands while still in the air must fix themselves rigidly to 
each position before the keys are struck ; in other words, 
the hands must come down upon each chord with the 
fingers already fitting exactly toit. And they must see to 
it in all cases, even in rapid pianissimo passages, that 
every note is struck clear to the bottom. 


~ 
Five Hours the Maximum of Daily Practice 


AS TO the number of hours that should be spent in daily 

practice Leschetizky says it depends very much upon 
the pupil’s power of concentrating his mind upon what 
his fingers are doing—five hours he would call a max- 
imum, and less is better. ‘‘ Don’t practice so many 
hours,” he is always saying, ‘‘but use your brain more 
while you are practicing. Learn to listen to what you are 
playing—to listen! How few there are who know how to 
listen!’’ And then, to illustrate his meaning, he will 
strike two notes in succession, say G and D, and show 
what changes and shadings of meaning may be effected 
by varying the time and tone quality. A little strength- 
ening here, a holding back there, the quickening of a 
pulse, the change of an accent—these make all the 
difference between soul and clay, between art and artifice, 
but it takes a listening brain to feel them. Perhaps—and 
indeed it is so regarded—this habit is one of the most 
precious of the many really precious things that 
Leschetizky develops in his pupils. 

And then there is the habit he is always counseling ot 
pares away from the piano; not practicing with the 
ands but with the mind, by thinking out a piece, note by 
note, passage by passage, until a distinct and original idea 
of it has been obtained. This work may be done, he 
says, at almost any time, once the habit is formed, and 
may be done with or without notes. While walking in 
the street, while riding on a tram, while idling in a parlor, 
the real musician may be playing rhapsodies and concertos 
in his fancy and actually advancing toward a more perfect 
conception. It is in this power of studying a piece by 
thinking it out that Paderewski holds probable supremacy 
among living performers. Many a time, the ‘‘ Frau 
Professor’’ assured me, she has seen him master a new 
rr by merely turning over its pages, when he 
would be fully prepared to play it forthwith. What makes 
this achievement the more remarkable is the fact that 
while looking over the composition he was carrying on a 
sprightly conversation with those about him. 


+ 
Unique Method of Saving the Muscles Fatigue 


| ESCHETIZRY also teaches his pupils to save their bodies 

fatigue by devitalizing (that is the word he uses) the 
muscles not called into play. Let any one support the 
extended arm of another and then at a given word allow 
the arm to drop. If it falls to the side instantly and quite 
limp it is said to be devitalized, but many people will find 
difficulty in letting the arm go entirely in this way with all 
the muscles relaxed. There is a natural tendency to resist 
and keep the muscles partly tense, which means that the 
person has not fully acquired this restful and useful art 
of devitalization. 

Leschetizky has pupils come to him, and there are many 
such, who play with their whole bodies when they should 
be playing only with ‘their fingers; who squint and 
squirm, who twist about, who hold their breath and put 
forth such excessive and useless muscular effort as to 
quite wear themselves out. They get cramps in the fin- 
gers, or paralysis in the arms, and often break down 
entirely simply because no one has ever taught them to 
use the muscles that are needed for piano playing, and 
render inert those that are not needed, but that will work in 
sympathy unless kept quiet. Of course, there are times 
when a player needs all the strength of his body for a 
sudden and concentrated effort, but that effort over, the 
body should be allowed to rest while the strong fingers go 
on playing. To accomplish at will this act of devitaliza- 
tion is regarded in the Leschetizky school as a matter of 
the first importance, 
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The “Frau Professor” Directs His Business 


| HAVE spoken of the ‘‘ Frau Professor,’’ and should say 

that she is a very important person in the Leschetizky 
household. She is the Professor's third wife, and is gen- 
erally regarded as a beautiful woman. It is she who 
attends to the practical arrangements of the day, and gets 
something like order out of what would be utter chaos, it 
is to be feared, were Leschetizky to keep the management 
in his own hands, for he is as far as possible from being 
businesslike. It is the ‘‘Frau Professor’’ who makes 
appointments for lessons, and then makes other appoint- 
ments when the Professor breaks these; it is the ‘‘ Frau 
Professor’’ whose influence is sought by the vorbereiters 
in favor of some promising pupil left out in the cold by 
Leschetizky, and it is the ‘‘ Frau Professor ’’ who exercises 
a constant influence of tactfulness and good sense, but for 
which things would often go sadly awry in the household. 
Like her predecessor, the famous Essipoff, she was once 
a pupil of Leschetizky’s. 

On one occasion I had the pleasure of conversing for an 
hour or so with the “ Frau Professor’’ in her little music- 
room upstairs, which, like all the rooms of the house, is 
lined with photographs and souvenirs of the world’s 
greatest musicians. She told me how the Professor 
regards each new pupil as a separate problem with indi- 
vidual needs and deficiencies that must be separately con- 
sidered. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, for instance, came to 
them thin, sallow and weak, in many ways an unpromis- 
ing pupil. She had not the strength for brilliant technique, 
and she was almost unable to memorize her pieces. The 
Professor kept her for months on heavy exercises until 
there was not a man in the whole class who could tear 
tones out of a piano as she could. Max Hamburg, on 
the contrary, came with too much dash, and had to be 
held in restraint with solid study from Bach until he came 
to realize the artistic meaning of what he was playing. 


+ 
To Make a Career One Must Begin at Six Years 


HEN she came to Leschetizky’s ideas about a virtuoso 
career, which will seem rather discouraging to many 
Americans who think a child of nine or ten quite young 
enough for musical study. On the contrary, Leschetizky 
says that a child with a serious career before him must 
begin piano work not later than six, and must have mas- 
tered both technique and repertoire so as to be a finished 
concert performer at the age of fifteen. And long before 
that he must have played in public and continued to play 
in public, so as to grow up free from that haunting stage- 
fright which has caused such misery to artists like 
Paderewski, not trained to the stage until later life. He 
says that the years between fifteen and eighteen, or there- 
abouts, should be spent by the piano artist in concert 
touring, with such a simple, wholesome life as will fortify 
the body. During this period there should be no effort 
for advancement toward a higher plane of art ; the ground 
must now lie fallow until full manhood or womanhood. 
Then, at the age of eighteen or twenty, should begin a 
second period of serious study with a master, which will 
bring the artist to the point where the best that is in him 
or her will thereafter unfold in its finest beauty. He 
always insists that pupils of his who expect to become 
teachers of music owe it to themselves and to their pupils 
to play frequently in public in the community where they 
may establish themselves. He says it is ridiculous for any 
one to be a public piano teacher without being a public 
piano player. 

This is the kind of instruction that Leschetizky gives— 
instruction for mind as well as fingers. Music, to have 
any value to him, must be a revelation of heart and 
character, and by all means in his power, by chiding, by 
ridicule, sometimes by rude and personal remarks, he 
teaches his pupils to see it in that way. And always in 
the long run his pupils are grateful to him—for the result 
at least, if not for the means employed. Their attitude, 
one and all, is this: that here is a great teacher, able to 
give them wisdom, and glad to do it if it may be in his own 
way—unable, indeed, to do it in any but his own way. 
Therefore it behooves them to be submissive, to be 

atient, and if they suffer in the process, and are at times 
humiliated, to remember that they are learning here in 
Vienna what they could learn nowhere else in the world. 


7 
The Cost of Studying Under Leschetizky 


WHen the pupils gather at Leschetizky’s house, as they do 
every second Wednesday evening (this, by-the-way, 
is one of the most valuable privileges the pupils have), and 
listen to certain ones of their own number, chosen by 
merit or good luck, as they play before the rest and before 
the Professor, and before some few invited guests, and 
as they see and hear what wonders have been accom- 
plished by this man and his method, and are brought to a 
realization of how he is, there before their eyes, getting a 
good, solid product out of indifferent material, changing 
schoolgirls into artists, they forget about the broken 
appointments and the rough words ; they forget, also, the 
imperfect man, and think only of the masterly teacher. 
Before I conclude it may be of value to Americans who 
have it in mind, perhaps, to make this pilgrimage to 
Vienna, to get a precise idea of the cost and conditions 
of lifethere. After careful inquiry I am satisfied that it 
would be ill-advised for any young man or young woman 


to go to Leschetizky for less than two years and with less’ 


than a thousand dollars a year to spend. The Professor’s 
best interest is rarely aroused in the first year. Thougha 
very pleasant city, Vienna is by no means a cheap place. 
Board may be had in a clean pension with proper food for 
eight or ten dollars a week, and some of the girls bring 
their expenses below this point by occupying an apart- 
ment together and employing a housekeeper to cook for 
them. Pianos rent for ten guldens (four dollars) a month, 
and there is no way of getting a piano free of cost, as 
often happens in America. The vorbereiters charge five 
guldens (two dollars) a lesson, and the pupils usually take 
two or three lessons a week—indeed, this work with the 
vorbereiters is practically the most important part of the 
whole course, since they are really only mouthpieces for 
Leschetizky himself. Twenty guldens (eight dollars) a 
month would cover the cost of concerts and operas, 
which are rather expensive—for instance, the cheapest 
seats at the Philharmonic concerts cost two guldens (eighty 
cents). German lessons from a good teacher may be had 
for one gulden (forty cents) each. And then there are 
personal expenses for travel, dress, and so forth, that will 
bring the total for the year up to a thousand dollars. 
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HE young woman who wishes to do newspaper 
work, or, as she might prefer to put it, ‘‘ enter 
journalism,’’ should ask herself three 
questions. Having asked these she should 
reflect upon them for a long time. If, after 
a severe self-examination, she can answer 
them all affirmatively, it will be in order for 
her to consider the minor details corinected 
with securing a position and holding it 
after she has secured it. The questions are : 

Have I the brains for yoni work, 
with the education and mental training 

which will enable me to attain success in a 
profession that is so exacting ? 

Have I the health to withstand the long hours, the 
nervous strain, the effects of irregular meals, and the 
frequen, attacks of physical and mental exhaustion inci- 
dental to the life of the reporter? 

Have I the character and dignity which will win the 
respect of my fellow-workers and hold that respect for 
all time ; can | work among men on the footing of com- 
mon interest and good-fellowship, with no tears, no flirt- 
ing, no affairs, no question of sex? This is a question 
at least as important as the other two. 

If the candidate can truthfully answer these questions 
in the affirmative she may call on an editor and ask him 
fora place. She should begin in a small city and ona 
small journal. New York, the Mecca of all newspaper 
men and women, is not for her. It holds out various 
inducements to trained writers and newsgatherers. 
It will give them fame if they deserve it, and money if 
they are willing to work for it, but it has no place for 
beginners. Atleast a year of preliminary work is abso- 
lutely necessary, and this can be best obtained in a small 
office where the various departments work together in 
harmony, and where the novice can soon gain an all- 
around knowledge which, later, will be invaluable. 


: 
Best Place to Begin Newspaper Work 


F HER native city has a newspaper or two she should 
make her journalistic débu/ there. Perhaps she knows 
the editor, or has friends who know him, or possibly she 
may have written some “ pieces’’ for his paper at an early 
age. It will be necessary for her to see the editor and 
convince him that he should give her a trial ‘‘ on space’’— 
that is, add her to the staff of reporters on his paper, 
and pay her at space rates for whatever matter of hers he 
prints. At this point the question of money should be 
wholly a subordinate one. The privilege of sitting 
around in the office, of watching the daily routine and 
methods of experienced writers, of hearing the ‘shop 
talk’’ and absorbing the ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ is of the greatest 
value, and will be capital later. The editor who allows 
the novice reporter to do this is paying her well even if 
her space amounts to but two dollars a week. 

Little by little the young reporter will begin to make 
herself really useful to her newspaper. She will write 
society items, club news, personal gossip and woman’s 
columns. She will answer the letters of ‘Constant 
Reader,’’ and other inquiries. She will take frequent 
assignments, and may occasionally help to read _ the 
‘‘exchanges.’’ At this point she may be given a desk, 
and the editorial department and the business office will 
consult as to the advisability of putting her on a salary. 
Her hours on a morning newspaper may be from about 
noon to midnight, subject to changes that meet the 
exigencies of a newspaper office. She must report to the 
city editor on her arrival, and await his convenience in the 
matter of assignments or other work. 

Assume that she is finally given a salary of ten dollars 
a week. She will be expected to take all kinds of assign- 
ments, to bring in suggestions for ‘‘special stories,’’ and 
to be available for almost any work that may be required 
of her. She will also branch out into semi-editorial 
work under such headings as ‘‘ What a Woman Thinks,”’ 
‘*The Feminine World,”’ etc. At this point it behooves 
her to be careful. She may be offered the editorship of a 
woman's department, and if she accept it her opportuni- 
ties for development will be much curtailed. 


6 
When She Goes to a Great City 


iF SHE clings to reporter’s work, as she should do, she 

will begin to interview celebrities, get symposiums for 
the Sunday edition, ‘‘do”’ lectures, art exhibits, flower and 
cat shows, and take an occasional turn at book reviewing. 





. Eventually her salary may be raised to twelve or fifteen 


dollars per week. ‘The latter is about the maximum in 
the smaller cities of the East and West. When this point 
has been reached, and the ambitious woman reporter 
feels that she has learned all that the office and the city 
editor can feach her, she may turn her eyes toward New 
York or some other of our big cities. 

Before packing her trunk it will be well for her to con- 
sider carefully the following facts: The advantages of 
newspaper work in the big cities are obvious; its disad- 
vantages are perhaps not quite so universally realized. 
She will receive a larger salary in the big city, but the 
cost of living will be more than twice what it was in the 
place she is leaving. For instance, in Milwaukee, five 
dollars a week secured a large, warm, nicely furnished 
room, with board in a private family, while in a New 
York boarding-house eight dollars a week will pay for 
board and a cold tiny hall bedroom up several flights of 
stairs. For twelve dollars she can get a small but com- 
fortable room on the second or third floor, probably over- 
looking some exceedingly unattractive back yard. Ifshe 
pays this latter sum for her board (and the New York 
newspaper woman averages at least that), she must eat 


Editor’s Note—** What it Means to be a Newspaper Woman "’ is 
the second article of the series. The first, ‘‘ What it Means to bea 
Trained Nurse,’’ was published in the May (1898) issue. Other 
articles of the series will appear during the year. 
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her luncheons down town, which will cost about two dol- 
lars a week more. Her laundry bills will subtract an 
additional two dollars from her weekly income. She will 
also discover that she is obliged to eat her dinner down 
town several nights each week at her own expense. 
This item, added to the expenditure for car fare, makes 
her actual living expenses about twenty dollars a week. 
I do not know a newspaper woman who has succeeded in 
living for less than this. If she begins, as she probably 
will do, on a salary of twenty-five dollars a week, there 
will be very little margin. She will spend her leisure 
hours during the first few months sadly comparing her 
actual outlay with the estimate she had so cheerfully 
made in her home city, and feeling that in some way 
she has been deluded and deceived. 


+ 
Beginning Her Career in Metropolitan Journalism 


F SHE has no friends nor influence in the big city to which 
she may go to follow her vocation—New York, for 
instance—and if her work has not been strong enough to 
attract special attention, the best thing she can do is to 
begin as a ‘‘ free lance’’—a term that is applied to the 
journalist who is attached to no particular paper and who 
sells her work at space rates wherever she can. The life of 
a ‘‘free lance”’ is interesting, but precarious. The reporter 
must have some money in reserve before she dare venture 
into so uncertaina field. The ‘‘ free lance’’ may earn from 
five to fifty dollars a week. There usually will be a sicken- 
ing uncertainty as to which of these amounts will be await- 
ing her. Her work is peculiarly discouraging, for the 
reason that much of it is lost by careless editors, much of it 
mellows indefinitely on the composing-room ‘‘ galleys,’’ 
and the remainder 1s often paid for at rates fixed, not by 
her, but by the various publications to which she con- 
tributes—and these pay as little as the law permits. 
Nevertheless, she is pleasantly independent and usually 
well content with her lot. If she has a little money, and 
talent, patience, perseverance and ‘‘ideas,’’ she will 
eventually succeed in gaining a foothold in some office. 
As a ‘‘free lance’’ she meets many editors and gains 
knowledge of the special needs of various newspapers, all 
of which is of value to her. If an editor eventually offers 
her a place he will either put her on space or give her a 
small salary in the beginning. 

Once fairly placed, the real test of her ability and stay- 
ing power begins. She will find her position radically 
different from the one she occupied in her native city. 
She will miss the courtesy and deference with which her 
former men associates treated her. It may annoy her to 
have her editor talk to her with his hat on his head and 
his feet on his desk; he is apt to do so. He is a busy 
manand his nerves are worn to shreds. He has no time 
nor inclination for drawing-room etiquette, and if he ever 
had instincts in that direction they have been ground out 
by experience with newspaper women who seemed unap- 
preciative or disdainful of them. , He will talk to the new- 
comer out of the side of his mouth, and make a careful 
inventory of her appearance and manner out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. He will give her much more attention for 
a few days than she dreams she is receiving from him. _ If 
she is alert, intelligent, reliable and businesslike he will 
decide that she is ‘‘all right’’—his highest praise—and he 
will treat her thereafter with an abrupt, matter-of-fact 
courtesy, and at times with a considerateness almost 
human. He will criticise her sharply when she needs it, 
and he will work her to death without compunction ; but 
he will also give her an occasional word of praise, and, 
from start to finish, be thoroughly businesslike in his 
manner to her. This is the ideal type of editor. No 
newspaper woman could ask better fortune than to have 
him asa chief. The type is found in almost every office. 
However, there is another type one meets at long inter- 
vals—the man who, under cloak of his official position, 
brings a mawkish sentimentality into his intercourse with 
the women on the staff. Fortunately, he is as rare as he is 
disagreeable, and it is not worth while to consider him. 


+ 
Must Stand or Fall by Each Day’s Work 


WHEN the young reporter is fairly settled in the field of 

metropolitan newsgetting she may expect a year at 
least of interesting but exacting, disappointing, nerve- 
straining work, with very little financial return. She will 
report to the city editor every morning at eleven o’clock, 
and she will probably work until after midnight. She will 
frequently work days and nights on a story that may even- 
tually be given but a ‘‘stick’’ of space (one hundred and 
sixty words) in the paper, or be even left out entirely. 
She will discover that her record begins anew with each 
day’s work, and that she must stand or fall by that day’s 
work, not by the successful achievements of last week. 
She will be forced to do many things that go against the 
grain, and her soul will be sickened and her heart made 
heavy by the sin and suffering she will see as she goes her 
rounds. She must be ready for duty day and night, at all 
seasons and in all conditions of weather. She must learn 
to write her stories wherever paper and pencil are avail- 
able, no matter how great the uproar around her nor how 
short the time for the work. If she is an ‘‘all-around 
reporter’’—as she should strive to be—she must take 
assignments such as are given to the men on the staff, and 
she must work them up in the same way. She must ask 
people questions they do not wish to answer; she must 
call on men and women who do not wish to receive a 
reporter. In her professional capacity she must often 
meet and be pleasant to persons whom she would not 
recognize in other conditions ; she must expect to have 
‘fall sorts and conditions of men”’ try to use her as an 
advertising medium, and she must learn to disappoint 
them in the end. She must go to places she would not 
otherwise visit, see things she would far rather not see, 
and discuss matters professionally that she would much 
prefer to leave untouched. 
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Aree a year of this work she will find that her space 
bills have averaged between twenty-five and thirty 
dollars a week, and that she has not saved a penny. She 
has, however, a capital of experience, she has the news 
instinct, she has learned to think and act quickly, and to 
write her stories without the ‘‘ feminine touches’’ so dear 
to her heart during those peaceful days on her home-town 
press. She has also an interesting case of nervous 
dyspepsia, an occasional attack of insomnia, and a 
nervous system of whose existence she is becoming 
morbidly conscious. If she is a wise young woman she 
will pause to reflect at this point, and she will begin her 
second year of work under modified conditions. 

First of all, she will make a rule to eat her meals 
regularly, whatever the rush may be. She will devote 
some attention to the selection of these meals, and eat 
only nourishing, easily digested food. Moreover, she will 
sadly but firmly abandon the idea of any social life. 
When her work is done she will rest, dine quietly with a 
few kindred spirits, or go toa good play. She will insist 
on eight hours of sleep out of twenty-four. If she does 
not get this at night she will take itin the morning. And, 
finally, she will stop worrying. For about this time she 
begins to realize that the newspaper got on without her 
very well before she came to it, and that it might probably 
continue to exist if she were to leave it. She works just 
as hard as ever, but she regulates her life as much as 
such a life can be regulated. In fact, the reporter has got 
her ‘‘second wind,”’ as a bright young writer puts it, and 
the outlook becomes more encouraging. 

It cannot too frequently be asserted that the question of 
health is one of the most important the newspaper 
woman has to consider. With the possible exception of 
the trained nurse no other professional woman is sub- 
jected to so great a strain—and the nurse has intervals of 
leisure in which to recuperate. The woman reporter’s 
opportunity for rest is, as a rule, limited to the two 
weeks’ vacation given her each year by her generous 
empioyer. Through the remainder of the year she toils 
day and night, in heat and cold, in rain and sunshine. 
She is abroad in all kinds of weather, and she often is 
wholly unprepared for its sudden changes. She travels 
over the length and breadth of the city in search of the 
material for her story, and, reaching the office absolutely 
exhausted and late at night, is commanded by her chief to 
‘‘make the best thing she ever wrote’’ of it. All this is 
physically and nervously exhausting. 


+ 
Woman Journalist’s Earnings and Advancement 


ACCORDING to carefully compiled statistics the average 

newspaper woman breaks down at the end of five 
years of work. There is no reason why this should be so 
if she began that work with nerves and body in good 
condition, and tried to keep them so. Care, common- 
sense and system will enable her to go on indefinitely if 
she follows their very simple dictates. 

In addition to her news work the reporter probably does 
“specials ’’ for the Sunday edition. There is no reason 
why her income should not be thirty-five or forty dollars 
a week at the end of the second year. After she has 
worked in New York five years she should be earning at 
least fifty dollars a week. If she does she is prone to 
take an apartment in a hotel and spend most of it for 
living expenses. 

As to the brighter side of the picture it may be said that 
the reporter is in constant touch with interesting phases 
of life. However hard her work may be, it is rarely 
monotonous. Each day brings her into contact with dif- 
ferent persons and with varying conditions. She meets 
the brightest men and women of this and other coun- 
tries and makes friends of many of them. She has an 
unrivaled opportunity for the study of men, women and 
human nature, She is using her brains and making a 
name for herself among her associates. She has oppor- 
tunities to do much good in a quiet way If she has 
ideals (and as a rule she has) it is no harder to live up to 
them in her profession than in others. Of the so-called 
‘perquisites ’’ of the profession—passes: and gifts—the 
less said the better. The best type of newspaper woman 
never accepts these. 

The lines of the woman editor lie in pleasanter places. 
She has a fixed salary and it is usually a liberal one. Her 
hours are less uncertain than those of the reporter, and 
she has more control over them. She writes hard and 
incessantly while she is in the office, and she has respon- 
sibilities from which the reporter is happily free, but she 
has, as a rule, more congenial duties, and her opportuni- 
ties for advancement are better. 

The woman editor ‘‘ reads copy,’’ makes suggestions, 
‘*builds heads,’’ helps to ‘‘make up’”’ the Sunday and 
special editions of the paper, reads and passes upon 
manuscripts, buys stories and pictures, takes charge of 
symposiums, and does a hundred other things that come 
before her in the course of the day. 


- 
The Newspaper Woman of the Future 


OUCHING the sensational reporting formerly done by 
women, it may be said that such work has had its day. 
Women no longer go down in diving costumes, nor go up 
in balloons, nor fall in front of cable cars to test the | 
practical working of the fenders. In justice to the women ' 
reporters who did work of that kind, it should be added that 
many of them—indeed, the majority of them—were good 
and modest girls, who accepted such assignments under 
protest, and only because the editor called on them for 
the work, and their living depended on their acquiescing. 
With the passing of the sensational specials should be 
chronicled the decline of the woman’s columns and the 
woman’s departments. They, also, have had their day. 
To meet those and other changes the newspaper woman 
of the twentieth century will be a new type, and much 
will be expected of her. She will be a well-educated, 
well-balanced, cool-headed and practical young person, 
with a body as carefully trained as her mind. She will 
know more about the English language than do most of 
her sisters of to-day, yet not a bit more than she will 
need to know. The newspaper woman of the future will 
have passed the experimental stage of her professional 
work. Concessions to her will be no longer made, 
excuses for her no longer accepted. She will be out of 
the ranks of the amateurs and in line with the profes- 
sionals. She must stand or fall by the same tests as are 





given to the man at the desk beside hers in the city room. 
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III—MRS. JAMESON IMPROVES US 
1 






WAS some time before we really under- 
stood that we were to be improved. We 
might have suspected it from the episode 
of the hygienic biscuits at the picnic, but 
we did not. We were not fairly aware of 
it until the Ladies’ Sewing Circle met 
one afternoon with Mrs. Sim White, the 

President, the first week in July. 

It was a very hot afternoon, and I doubt if we should 
have had the meeting that day had it not been that we were 
anxious to get off a barrel as soon as possible to a mission- 
ary in Minnesota. ‘The missionary had seven children, the 
youngest only six weeks old, and they were really suffer- 
ing. Flora Clark did say that if it were as hot in 
Minnesota as it was in Linnville she would not thank 
anybody to send her clothes; she would be thankful for 
the excuse of poverty to go without them. But Mrs. 
Sim White would not hear to having the meeting put 
off ; she said that a cyclone might come up any minute in 
Minnesota and cool the air, and then think of all those 
poor children with nothing to cover them. Flora Clark 
had the audacity to say that after the cyclone there might 
not be any children to cover, and a few of the younger 
members tittered, but we never took Flora’s speeches 
seriously. She always came to the sewing meeting, no 
matter how much she opposed it, and sewed faster than 
any of us. She came that afternoon and made three 
flannel petticoats for three of the children, though she 
did say that she thought the money would have been 
better laid out in palm-leaf fans. 

~ 

We were astonished to see Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson 
come that very hot afternoon, for we knew that she con- 
sidered herself delicate, and, besides, we wondered that 
she should feel interested in our sewing circle. Her 
daughter Harriet came with her ; Madam Cobb, as | after- 
ward learned, went, instead, to Mrs. Ketchum’s, and 
stayed all the afternoon, and kept her from going to the 
meeting at all. 

Caroline Liscom came with her boarders, and I knew, 


the minute I saw her, that something was wrong. She 
had a look of desperation and defiance which I had 


seen on her face before. Thinks I to myself, ‘‘ You are 
all upset over something, but you have made up your 
mind to hide it, whether or no.’’ 

Mrs. Jameson had a book in her hand, and when she 
first came in she laid it on the table where we cut out our 
work. Mrs. Liscom went around the room with ber, 
introducing her to the ladies whom she had not met before. 
I could see that she did not like to do it, and was simply 
swallowing her objections with hard gulps every time she 
introduced her. 

Harriet walked behind her mother and Mrs. Liscom, 
and spoke very prettily every time she was addressed. 

Harriet Jameson was really an exceedingly pretty girl, 
with a kind of apologetic sweetness and meekness of man- 
ner which won her friends. Her dress that afternoon was 
pretty, too: a fine white lawn trimmed with very handsome 
embroidery, and a white satin ribbon at the waist and 





Editor’s Note—‘‘ The Jamesons in the Country"’ was begun in 
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throat. I understood afterward that Mrs. Jameson did not 
allow her daughters to wear their best clothes generally 
to our village festivities, but kept them for occasions in the 
city, since their fortunes were reduced, thinking that their 
old finery, though it might be a little the worse for wear, 
was good enough for our unsophisticated eyes. But that 
might not have been true; Harriet was very well dressed 
that afternoon, at all events. 

Mrs. Jameson seemed to be really very affable. She 
spoke cordially to us all, and then asked to have some 
work given her, but, as it happened, there was nothing 
cut out except a black dress for the missionary’s wife, 
and she did not like to strain her eyes working on black. 

‘Let me cut something out,’’ said she in her brisk 
manner; ‘‘I have come here to be useful. What is there 
needing to be cut out?’’ 

It was Flora Clark who replied, and I always suspected 
her of a motive in it, for she had heard about her jumbles 
by that time. She said there was a little pair of gingham 
trousers needed for the missionary’s five-year-old boy, and 
Mrs. Jameson, without a quiver of hesitation, asked for 
the gingham and scissors. | believe she would have under- 
taken a suit for the missionary with the same alacrity. 
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Mrs. Jameson was given another little pair of trousers, 
a size smaller than those required, for a pattern, a piece 
of blue and white gingham and the shears, and she 
began. We all watched her furtively, but she went slash- 
ing away with as much confidence as if she had served 
an apprenticeship with a tailor in her youth. We began 
to think that possibly she knew better how to cut out 
trousers than we did. Mrs. White whispered to me that 
she had heard that many of those rich city women learned 
how to do everything in case they lost their money, and 
she thought it was so sensible. 

When Mrs. Jameson had finished cutting out the 
trousers, which was in a very short space of time, she 
asked for some thread and a needle, and Flora Clark 
started to get some, and got thereby an excuse to examine 
the trousers. She looked at them, and held them up so 
we all could see, and then she spoke. 

“*Mrs. Jameson,”’ said she, ‘‘these are cut just alike back 
and front, and they are large enough for a boy of twelve.”’ 
She spoke very clearly and decisively. Flora Clark never 
minces matters. 

We fairly shivered with terror as to what would come 
next, and poor Mrs. White clutched my arm hard. *‘ Oh,”’ 
she whispered, ‘‘ | am so sorry she spoke so.”’ 

But Mrs. Jameson was not so easily put down. She 
replied very coolly and sweetly, and apparently without the 
slightest resentment, that she had made them so on_pur- 
pose, so that the boy would not outgrow them, and she 
always thought it better to have the back and front cut 
alike ; the trousers could then be worn either way and 
would last much longer. 

To our horror Flora Clark spoke again. ‘‘I guess you 
are right about their lasting,’’ said she; ‘I shouldn’t 
think those trousers would wear out any faster on a five- 
year-old boy than they would on a pair of tongs. They 
certainly won’t touch him anywhere.”’ ; 

Mrs. Jameson only smiled in her calmly superior 
way at that, and we concluded that she must be good- 
tempered. As for Flora, she said nothing more, and we 
all felt much relieved. 





“FLORA WENT ACROSS THE ROOM 
THE TABLE, AND HELD UP THE 
TROUSERS THAT WE 


TO 
LITTLE 
ALL MIGHT SEE” 


Mrs. Jameson went to sewing on the trousers with the 
same confidence with which she had cut them out, but | 
must say we had a little more doubt about her skill. She 
sewed with incredible swiftness; | did not time her 
exactly, but it did not seem to me that she was more than 
an hour in making those trousers. 1 know the meeting 
began at two o’clock, and it was not more than half-past 
three when she announced that they were done. 

+ 

lora Clark rose, and Mrs. White clutched her skirt 
and held her back while she whispered something. 
llowever, Flora went across the room to the table, and 
held up the little trousers that we all might see. Mrs. 
Jameson had done what many a novice in trousers-making 
does : sewed one leg over the other and made a bag of 
them. They were certainly a comical sight. 1 don’t 
know whether Flora’s sense of humor got the better of 
her wrath, or whether Mrs. White’s expostulation influ- 
enced her, but she did not say one word, only stood there 
holding the trousers, her mouth twitching. As for the 
rest of us it was all we could do to keep our faces 
straight. Mrs. Jameson was looking at her book, and 
did not seem to notice anything, and Harriet was sitting 
with her back to Flora, for which I was glad. 1 should 
have been sorry to have had the child's feelings hurt. 

Flora laid the trousers on the table and came back to 
her seat without a word, and | know that Mrs. White sat 
up nearly all night ripping them and cutting them over, 
and sewing them together again, in season to have them 
packed in the barrel the next day. 

In the meantime Mrs. Jameson was finding the place in 
her book, and just as Mrs. Peter Jones had asked Mrs. 
sutters if it were true that Dora Peckham was going to 
marry Thomas Wells and had bought her wedding dress, 
and before Mrs. Butters had a chance to answer her 
(she lives next door to the Peckhams), she rapped with 
the scissors on the table. 

‘Ladies,’ said she. ‘‘ Ladies, attention !’’ 

I suppose we all did stiffen up involuntarily ; it was so 
obviously not Mrs. Jameson's place to call us to order 
and attention. Of course she should have been intro 
duced by our President, who should herself have done the 
rapping with the scissors. Flora Clark opened her mouth 
to speak, but Mrs. White clutched her arm and looked at 
her so beseechingly that she kept quiet. 
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Mrs. Jameson continued, utterly unconscious of having 
given any offense. We supposed that she did not once 
think it possible that we knew what the usages of ladies’ 
societies were. ‘‘ lLLadies,’’ said she, ‘‘l am sure that you 
will all prefer having your minds improved and your 
spheres enlarged by the study and contemplation of one 
of the greatest authors of any age, to indulging in narrow 
village gossip. 1 will now read to you a selection from 
Robert Browning.”’ 

Mrs. Jameson said Robert Browning with such an 
impressive and triumphantly introductory air that it was 
almost impossible for a minute not to feel that Browning 
was actually there in our sewing circle. She made a little 
pause, too, which seemed to ind.caie just that. It was 
borne upon Mrs. White’s mind that she ought to clap, and 
she made a feeble motion with her two motherly hands 
which one or two of us echoed. 

Mrs. Jameson began to read the selection from Robert 
Browning. Now, as | have said before, we have a literary 
society in our village, but we have never attempted to 
read Browning at our meetings. Some of us read him 
a little and strive to appreciate him, but we have been 
quite sure that some other author would interest a larger 
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proportion of the ladies. 1 don’t suppose that more than 
three of us had ever read or even heard of the selection 
which Mrs. Jameson read. It was, to my way of think- 
ing, one of the most difficult of them all to be under- 
stood by an untrained mind, but we listened politely, and 
with a semblance, at least, of admiring interest. 

I think Harriet Jameson was at first the only seriously 
disturbed listener, to judge from her expression. The 
poor child looked so anxious and distressed that | was 
sorry for her. I heard afterward that she had begged her 
mother not to take the Browning book, saying that she 
did not believe the ladies would like it, and Mrs. Jameson 
had replied that she felt it to be her duty to teach them to 
like it, and divert their minds from the petty gossip which 
she had always heard was the distinguishing feature of 
rural sewing meetings. : 

Mrs. Jameson read and read; when she had finished 
the first selection she read another. At half-past four 
o’clock Mrs. White, who had been casting distressed 
glances at me, rose and stole out on tiptoe. 

I knew why she did so; Mrs. Bemis’ hired git next 
door was baking her biscuits for her that she need not 
heat her house up, and she had brought them in. I heard 
the kitchen door open. 

Presently Mrs. White stole in again and tried to listen 
politely to the reading, but her expression was so strained 
to maintain interest that one could see the anxiety under- 
neath. I knew what worried her before she told me, as 
she did presently. ‘‘I have rolled those biscuits up in a 
cloth,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ but I am dreadfully afraid that 
they will be spoiled.”’ 

Mrs. Jameson began another selection, and I did pity 
Mrs. White. She whispered to me again that her table 
was not set, and the biscuits would certainly be spoiled. 

The selection which Mrs. Jameson was then reading 
was a short one, and | saw Mrs. White begin to brighten 
as she evidently drew near the end. But her joy was of 
short duration, as Mrs. Jameson began another selection. 

However, Mrs. White laid an imploring hand on Flora 
Clark’s arm when she manifested symptoms of rising and 
interrupting the reading. Flora was getting angry—I knew 
by the way her forehead was knitted and by the jerky way 
she sewed. Poor Harriet Jameson looked more and more 
distressed. I was sure she saw Mrs. White holding back 
Flora, and knew just what it meant. Harriet was sitting 
quite idle with her little hands in her lap ; we had set her 
to hemming a ruffle for the missionary’s wife’s dress, but 
her stitches were so hopelessly uneven that I had quietly 
taken it from her and told her I was out of work and 
would do it myself.. The poor child had blushed when 
she gave itup. She evidently knew her deficiencies. 


+ 


Mrs. Jameson read selections from Robert Browning 
until six o’clock, and by that time Mrs. White had attained 
to the calmness of despair. At a quarter of six she 
whispered to me that the biscuits were spoiled, and then 
her face settled into an expression of stony peace. When 
Mrs. Jameson finally closed her book there was a murmur 
which might have been considered expressive of relief or 
applause, according to the amount of self-complacency 
of the reader. Mrs. Jameson evidently considered it 
applause, for she bowed in a highly gracious manner and 
remarked: ‘‘I am very glad if I have given you pleasure, 
ladies, and I shall be more than pleased at some future 
time to read some other selections even superior to 
these which I have given, and also to make some remarks 
upon them.” 

There was another murmur, which might have been of 
pleasure at the prospect of the future reading, or the 
respite from the present one; I was puzzled to know 
which it did mean. 

We always had our supper at our sewing meetings at 
precisely five o’clock, and now it was an hour later. 
Mrs. White rose and went out directly, and Flora Clark 
and I followed her to assist. We began laying the table 
as fast as we could, while Mrs. White was cutting the 
cake. The ladies of the society brought the cake and 
pie, and Mrs. White furnished the bread and tea. How- 
ever, that night it was so very warm we had decided to 
have lemonade instead of tea. Mrs. White had put it to 
vote among the ladies when they first came, and we had 
all decided in favor of lemonade. There was another 
reason for Mrs. White not having tea: she has no dining- 
room, but eats in her kitchen summer and winter. It is 
a very large room, but of course in such heat as there 
was that day even a little fire would have made it unen- 
durably warm. So she had planned to have her biscuits 
baked in Mrs. Bemis’ stove and have lemonade. 

Our preparations were nearly completed, and we were 
placing the last things on the table when my sister-in-law, 
Louisa Field, came out, and I knew that something 
was wrong. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ said I. 

Louisa looked at Flora as if she were almost afraid to 
speak, but finally it came out: Mrs. Jameson must have 
some hot water to prepare her health food, as she dare 
not eat our hurtful cake and pie, especially in such heat. 
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Flora Clark’s eyes snapped. She could not be repressed 
any longer, so she turned on poor Louisa as if she were 
the offender. ‘‘ Let her go home, then!’’ saidshe. ‘‘She 
sha’n’t have any hot water in this house !”’ 

Flora spoke very loud, and Mrs. White was in agony. 
“Oh, Flora! don’t, don’t!’’ said she. But she looked 
at the cold kitchen stove in dismay. 

I suggested boiling the kettle on Mrs. Bemis’ stove, 
but that could not be done, for the hired girl had gone 
away buggy-riding with her beau after she had brought 
in the biscuits, and Mrs. Bemis was not at the sewing 
circle ; her mother, in the next town, was ill, and she had 
gone to see her. So the Bemis house was locked up, and 
the fire no doubt out. Mrs. White lives on an outlying 
farm, and there was not another neighbor within a quarter 
of a mile. If Mrs. pemnenen must have that hot water for 
her hygienic food there was really nothing to do but to 
make up the fire in the kitchen stove, no matter how 
uncomfortable we all might be in consequence. 

Flora Clark said ina very loud voice, and Mrs. White 
could not hush her, that she would see Mrs. H. Boardman 
Jameson in Gibraltar first, and she was so indignant 
because Mrs. White began to put kindlings into the stove 
that she stalked off into the other room. Mrs. White 
begged me to follow her and try to keep her quiet, but | 
was so indignant myself that | was almost tempted to 
wish she would speak out her mind. I ran out and filled 
the tea-kettle, telling Mrs. White that I guessed Flora 
wouldn’t say anything, and we started the fire. 
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It was a quarter of seven before the water was hot, and 
we asked the ladies to walk out to supper. Luckily, the 
gentlemen were not coming that night. It was haying- 
time, and we had decided, since we held the meeting 
orincipally because of the extra work, that we would not 
lev them. We often think that the younger women 
don’t do as much work when the gentlemen are coming ; 
they are upstairs so long curling their hair and prinking. 

| wondered if Flora Clark had said anything. I heard 
afterward that she had not, but | saw at once that she 
was endeavoring to wreak a little revenge upon Mrs. 
Jameson. By a series of very skillful and scarcely per- 
ceptible manceuvres she gently impelled Mrs. Jameson, 
without her being aware of it, into the seat directly in 
front of the stove. I knew it was not befitting my age 
and Christian character, but I was glad to see her there. 
The heat that night was something terrific, and the fire 
in the stove, although we had made no more than we 
could help, had increased it decidedly. I thought that 
Mrs. Jameson, between the stove at her back and the hot 
water in her health food, would have her just deserts. It 
did seem as if she must be some degrees warmer than 
any of the rest of us. 

Atlee and who thought to inflict just deserts upon her 
reckoned without Mrs. H. reed same Jameson, She 
began stirring the health food, which she had brought, in 
her cup of hot water; but suddenly she looked around, 
saw the stove at her back, and sweetly asked Mrs. White 
if she could not have another seat as the heat was very 
apt to affect her head. 

It was Harriet, after all, upon whom the punishment 
for her mother’s thoughtlessness fell. She jumped up at 
once and eagerly volunteered to change seats with her. 

‘‘Indeed, my place is quite cool, mamma,”’ she said. 
So Mrs. Jameson and her daughter exchanged places, 
and | did not dare look at Flora Clark. 

Though the kitchen was so hot I think we all felt that 
we had reason to be thankful that Mrs. Jameson did not 
beseech us to eat health food as she did at the picnic, and 
also that the reading was over for that day. 
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Louisa, when we were going home that night, said she 
supposed that Mrs. Jameson would try to improve our 
literary society also, and she was proved to be right in 
her supposition at the very next meeting. Mrs. Jameson 
came, and she not only read selections from Browning, 
but she started us in that mad problem of Shakespeare 
and Bacon. Most of the ladies in our society had not an 
intimate acquaintance with either, having had, if the 
truth were told, their minds so fully occupied with such 
humble domestic questions of identity as whether Johnny 
or Tommy stole the sugar. 

However, when we were once fairly started there was 
no end to our interest; we all agonized over it, and poor 
Mrs. Sim White was so exercised over the probable 
deception of either Bacon or Shakespeare, in any case, 
that she told me privately that she was tempted to leave 
the literary society and confine herself to her Bible. 

here was actual animosity between some members of 
our society in consequence. Mrs. Charles Root and 
Rebecca Snow did not speak to each other for weeks 
because Mrs. Root believed that Shakespeare was Bacon, 
and Rebecca believed he was himself. Rebecca even 
stayed away from church and the society on that account. 

Mrs. Jameson expressed herself as very much edified 
at our interest, and said she considered it a proof that 
our spheres were widening. 

Louisa and I agreed that if we could only arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion in the matter we should feel that 
ours were wider; and Flora Clark said that it did not seem 
of much use to her, since Shakespeare and Bacon were 
both dead and gone, and we were too much concerned 
with those plays which were written anyhow, and no 
question about it, to bother about anything else. It 
did not seem to her that the opinion of our literary 
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society would make much difference to either of them, 
and that possibly we had better spend our time in study- 
ing the plays. 

At the second meeting of our society which Mrs. 
Jameson attended she gave us a lecture, which she had 
written and delivered before her Shakespeare club in the 
city. It was upon the modern drama, and we thought it 
must be very instructive, only as few of us ever went to 
the theatre, or even knew the name of a modern play- 
wright, it was almost like a lecture in an unknown 
tongue. Mrs. Ketchum went to sleep and snored, and 
told me on the way home that she did not mean to be 
ungrateful, but she could not help feeling that it would 
have been as improving for her to stay at home and read 
a new Sunday-school book that she was interested in. 
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Mrs. Jameson did not confine herself in her efforts for 
our improvement to our diet and our literary tastes. 
After she had us fairly started in our bewildering career 
on the tracks of Bacon and Shakespeare—doing a sort of 
amateur detective work in the tombs, as it were—and 
after she had induced the storekeeper to lay in a supply 
of health food, which he finally fed to the chickens, she 
turned her attention to our costumes. She begged us to 
cut off our gowns at least three inches around the bot- 
toms, for wear when engaged in domestic pursuits, and 
she tried to induce mothers to take off the shoes and 
stockings of their small children, and let them run 
barefoot. Children of a larger growth in our village 
quite generally go barefoot in the summer, but the little 
ones are always, as a rule, well shod. Mrs. Jameson 
said that it was much better for them also to go 
without shoes and stockings, and Louisa and | were 
inclined to think she might be right—it does seem to be 
the natural way of things. But people rather resented 
her catching their children on the street and stripping off 
their shoes and stockings and sending the little things 
home with them in their hands. However, their mothers 
put on the shoes and stockings and thought she must 
mean well. Very few of them said anything to her by 
way of expostulation, but the children finally ran when 
they saw her coming, so they would not have their shoes 
and stockings taken off. 

All this time, while Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson was 
striving to improve us, her daughter Harriet was seem- 
ingly devoting all her energies to the improvement of 
Harry Liscom, or to the improvement of her own ideal 
in his heart, whichever it may have been, and I think she 
succeeded in each case. ° 

Neither Mrs. Liscom nor Mrs. Jameson seemed aware 
of it, but people began to say that Harry Liscom and the 
eldest Jameson girl were going together. 

I had no doubt of it after what I had seen in the grove, 
and one evening during the last of {uly I had additional 
evidence. In the cool of the day I strolled down the 
road a little way, and finally stopped at the old Wray 
house. Nobody lived there then; it had been shut up for 
many a year. I thought I would sit down on the oJjd 
doorstep and rest, and I had barely settled myself when 
I heard voices. They came around the corner from the 
south piazza, and I could not help hearing what they said, 
though I rose and went away as soon as I had my wits 
about me and fairly knew that I was eavesdropping. 

‘You are so far above me,”’ said a boy’s voice which I 
knew was Harry Liscoim’s. 

Then came the voice of the girl in reply, ‘‘Oh, Harry, 
it is you who are so far above me.’’ Then I was sure 
that they kissed each other. 

I reflected as I stole softly away, lest they should dis- 
cover me and be ashamed, that, after all, it was only love 
which could set people upon immeasurable heights in 
each other’s eyes, and stimulate them to real improvement 
and to live up to each other’s ideals. 
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LETTER WRITING AND 
By Mrs. Garrett Webster 


HERE can be no more desirable accomplishment 
for either man or woman than the ability to write 
a business note properly and a social note grace- 
fully. By properly is meant that the business 
communication shall be begun, ended, addressed 
and worded concisely and correctly ; by grace- 
fully, that all the above requisites are present 

in the social note, with the addition of a personal element 

that shall make the recipient feel that the writer lias taken 
pleasure in penning it, and thought in composing it. 

In business correspondence, as in social, the date—by 
which is meant the day of the month, the month and the 
year, upon which the letter or note is written—should 
never be omitted. In a business letter it should always 
be placed in the upper right-hand corner under the address 
of the writer; in a social note, if preferred, it may be 
placed in the lower left-hand corner. 

The President of the United States should be ad- 
dressed as follows: ‘‘ The President, Executive Mansion, 
Washington,”’ 

The President of any other Republic as follows: ‘To 
the Illustrious President of the Republic of ——.”’ 

Queen Victoria would be addressed as follows: ‘‘To 
the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty.” 

A Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church: ‘‘To His 
Eminence (Christian name), Cardinal (surname).”’ 

In the United States an Archbishop is addressed as: 
‘*The Most Reverend Sir.’’ 

A Bishop as: ‘‘ The Right Reverend, ——.’’ 

A Dean as: ‘‘ The Very Reverend, The Dean of ——.”’ 

a Archdeacon as: ‘‘ The Venerable, The Archdeacon 
oO oom 7? 

A Clergyman as: ‘‘ Reverend ——.”’ 

A Doctor as: ‘‘ Dr. ——,” or ‘‘ ——, M. D.’’ 

A Lawyer as: ‘‘——, Esq.”’ 

A Senator, a Congressman, and a Judge as: ‘‘ Hon.”’ 

All business communications should be written in the 
first person with as much clearness and brevity as 
possible, and end ‘‘ Yours respectfully” or ‘‘ Yours truly.”’ 
Where an answer is requested a self-addressed stamped 
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PROPER ADDRESSING 


envelope should be inclosed; the envelope should be 
addressed clearly and the full postage affixed. 

The laws which gevern social correspondence may be 
dismissed with the admonition that such letters require 
quite as much care. The envelope should be addressed 
legibly and carefully, and the proper postage be affixed to 
the upper right-hand corner. In the address no pet name 
nor nickname should appear, and the number of the house, 
the name of the street, city and State should be written 
one below the other in as legible a manner as possible. 
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Formal notes of invitation are usually written in the 
third person, and should be acknowledged in the same 
way. Informal invitations, usually written in the first 
person, may be answered in that form. Notes of con- 
dolence should be brief and as impersonal as possible. 
Acknowledgments of wedding gifts or other favors 
should, as a rule, be made in the first person. : 

The signature to a letter of any sort should be written in 
full. Where a woman is writing to a person to whom she 
is unknown the following form, which has both common- 
sense and good taste to recommend it, may be followed: 

‘Yours very respectfully, 
** MARY JONEs.”’ 

Then to the left of the signature add: [Mrs. Edward 
Jones. ] 

In the case of an unmarried woman : 

‘** Yours very respectfully, 
m cvtgy' Mary JONEs.”’ 

Letters of introduction impose an obligation upon the 
person to whom they are addressed, consequently they 
should only be given when it seems absolutely necessary, 
and never, under any circumstances, should they be 
addressed to persons with whom one is not on terms ol 
unquestioned friendship. A letter of this sort should be 
inclosed in an addressed envelope, and under no circum- 
stances be sealed by the person giving it. The letter of 
introduction should be short, and impose as few obliga- 
tions as possible upon the person to whom it is addressed. 






* CHAPTER X—THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCK 


OWEVER, outwardly Harding moved and 
spoke in a calm and rational fashion, as he 
escorted Carol from the Carthage railroad 
station, and his spirits sank as they crossed 
the ugly bridge into the town, while a new 
pang shot through him that Carol should see 
. ® the squalor and poverty of the place. He 

hated the street that it was so mean, since she must pass 
through it, and he longed to tell her that he hoped ina 
few weeks more to. shake off the dust of Carthage and 
go to other and fairer scenes, but he felt the tactless, 
tasteless prematureness of doing such a thing, and forced 
himself to silence. 

At the church door Harding lost Carol, Miss Fairchild 
clasping her arm tenderly with an effusive exclamation 
that she was a ‘‘ dear 
thing,’’ and that she 
had been separated 
from her too long. 
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’“A Daughter of the Dune,” “‘ Mrs. Rossiter Lamar,” “A Privileged Person,”’ etc.) 


Carol concurring in this suggestion, Harding conducted 
her and Miss Fairchild across the street and up to the 
study, not ill pleased to have Carol see his real habitat, 
the one spot in Catthage in which he was at home. 

The well-appointed room was rich in its soft harmony 
of color, heightened by the spring sunshine which poured 
in at the windows and gilded the deep tones of the books 
which filled the walls. It was a scholar’s room, but not 
less it spoke of a poetic and artistic inmate, who here 
surrounded himself with all that could heighten his dream 
of a life of exclusive beauty and charm in the midst of 
the dull and cheerless town. 

The impression of a place so striking in its contrast to 
all that surrounded it was shown in Miss Fairchild’s art- 
less exclamation : ‘‘ Oh, how perfectly dear, Mr. Harding!”’ 
A sudden light had leaped to Carol’s eyes, and. she 
Jooked at Harding with a little smile, but did not speak. 
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The church was en- 
riched with palms and 
tall ferns and great 
red blossoms, among 
the tropical luxuriance 
of which the clergy- 
men walked modestly, 
and the moderator 
of the meeting sat 
enthroned and clad 
in his little brief 
authority. There 
were addresses of wel- 
comeand compliment; 
there was a solo given 
with most excellent 
intentions by ‘‘ home 
talent’’; there were * 
reports, and then there 
was a sermon, re- 
ceived with devout 
and sympathetic atten- 
tion by the earnest 
assembly of Christian 
workers, lay and cleri- 
cal, gathered to listen. 

Mrs. Bigelow, of the 
Market Street Church, 
Harding’s good 
friend, came into a 
corner of the audience- 
room under the gal- 
lery,with other women, 
to listen to the solo. 
These good souls had 
come from the prep- 
aration of the lunch- 
tables in the vestry, 
and Mrs. Bigelow’s 
attire was distin- 
guished by the incon- 
gruity of a gayly 
plumed hat anda huge 
white apron. 

‘Don’t Mr. Hard- 

ing look happy to- 
day?’’ she whispered 
to a friend beside her. 
‘It does my heart 
good to see his face. 
Say, I guess he’s made 
up his mind to give 
up looking for a place 
and just settle down 
here in Carthage.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear, I only 
wish he would,”’ said 
the other, shaking her 
head doubtfully. 

we 

After lunch Harding 
betook himself to his 
own church, where 
he sat in a back seat 
with a few other men 
during the first half 
hour of the women’s 
missionary meeting. 
Later he came out into 
the vestibule, and was 
walking up and down 
restlessly alone when 
Miss Fairchild with 
her note-book, and 
Carol Aymar with a 
small leather bag, hur- 
ried up the church 
steps. Harding’s face brightened suddenly. 
sight of Carol since the morning service. 

‘Oh, Mr. Harding,’’ she cried softly, in evident per- 
plexity, ‘‘can you tell me where we can go while | finish 
making out this report?’’ and she opened her bag hastily, 
disclosing a medley of papers. ‘‘ You would not believe 
what a quantity of new material has been handed to me 
this morning, and some way ] must get it condensed and 
in order before I read my report.”’ 

“You do not come on until three,’’ said Harding, con- 
sulting a printed program. ‘‘ You have nearly an hour. 
[ am sorry there is not a suitable room here in the church, 
but my study has been placed at the disposal of the 
Conference as a committee-room, and if there are not too 
many people there already I think it would be the best 
place available for you to finish your report in.” 
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: was begun in the October, 1898, 
issue of the Journal. 








‘1 AM SORRY,’ SHE SAID SIMPLY, AND LIFTED 
GENTLENESS, 


HER EYES, FULL OF 


A group of three ladies with their heads together under 
the statue of Victory, in low-toned and impressive con- 
sultation regarding officers for their society, told of a 
nominating committee already in possession, but the 
newcomers were urged to enter, and assured that their 
presence would be no disturbance. _ 

Accordingly, Harding established Carol at his own great 
desk, with a curious sensation of delight in seeing her there, 
and then found a cozy corner for Miss Fairchild, whom he 
made superlatively satisfied with his big easy-chdir and a 
magazine. This done, he hastened back to the church. 
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Half an hour later, when Morris Harding bounded up 
his own staircase again with an eagerness he had never 
felt in that exercise before, he found the nominating 
committee gone, and a little Hindu widow, in her peculiar 
habiliments, seated in their place. She was waiting to be 
summoned to the church to ‘‘speak her piece,’’ and 
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looked very Caucasian and very ill at ease, in spite of the 
wings of the Victory outstretched above her head. Miss 
Fairchild, in her quiet corner, was dozing over her maga- 
zine, and Carol was still hard at work at the desk. 
Harding greeted the Hindu widow kindly as “ Tilly,” 
and told her to cheer up, for she wouldn’t find it half as 
bad as she expected. He then turned to Carol. 
‘It isn’t time for me yet?’’ she asked in a low tone. 
‘*No,’’ said Harding quietly, taking a chair beside the 
desk. ‘‘Youhave twenty minutes still. Can I help you?”’ 
‘Yes, if you will copy that row of figures plainly so 
that I can read it when | am scared,” replied Carol, laying 
a much-corrected memorandum before him. 
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Harding went to work without further remark, and there 
was perfect stillness in the room. 

Presently he said in an undertone, ‘‘ Will you authorize 
me, Miss Aymar, to correct the additions as well as to 
copy them? There are several mistakes.” 

‘* There can’t be,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Il made them myself.’’ 

**Oh, indeed!’ was the quiet reply; ‘‘that alters the 
case,’’ and he bent again over the paper. 

‘*Mr. Harding !’’ 

He heard her little exclamation of appeal and protest, 
and found her eyes troubled as he met them, and her 
soft color heightened. 

‘*Please be good !”’ 
she said meekly. 
“You know I am 
not quite so ridicu- 
lous as that sounded. 
Won’t you make it 
right ?”’ 

** Surely, if you are 
willing to trust me,”’ 
he said, adding gently, 
‘‘you are tired, Miss 
Aymar, and you have 


this report still to 
read. Won’t you let 
me take it into my 


hands now, what little 
is left? I have an idea 
that I can smooth it out 
if you will let me try.’’ 

Carol leaned back 
in her chair wearily. 
“Oh, if you will,” 
she answered. ‘Just 
turn those three pages 
into three sentences 
and the whole thing 
will be done.’”’ 

. 

Harding’s eyes 
glanced swiftly over 
the material she laid 
before him, seizing at 
once the few points of 
real importance, and 
in a few minutes the 
work was done and 
the fairly written 
sheets laid in order. 

‘Don't you wanta 
pale blue ribbon to tie 
them together with ?”’ 
Harding asked. 

Carol smiled gayly ; 
she was rested and re- 
freshed again already. 


‘*What a beautiful 
study you have,’’ she 
said; she had been 





looking around while 
he was writing. 

‘To you like it?”’ 
he asked soberly. 

“Yes. It seems 
altogether different 
from Carthage; not 
merely because it is 
beautiful, but because 
it belongs to a differ- 
ent order of things.”’ 

“T am glad you 
think so,’ he said. 
‘IT try to livein a dif- 
ferent world as far as 
it is possible.”’ 

She looked at him 
gravely and as if some 
question had arisen in 
her mind, 

‘“*T wonder if that 
is the wisest way,’’ she 
began, but she did not 
continue, for just then 
Miss lairchild came to 
thesurface and assured 
Mr. Harding that that 
poem he had called her 
attention to was ‘‘ too 
dear for anything.”’ 

After this, taking the 
Hindu widow under 
their protection, they 
returned to the church. 

At the close of the missionary meeting there remained 
an hour and a half before the departure of the Hampden 
train which Carol and her companion were to take. The 
Carmodys, together with a large proportion of the dele- 
gates, were to remain through the next day. 
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Carol and Miss Fairchild, tired of the confinement of the 
long sessions, decided to take this time to explore the 
town and get the fresh air. Harding, upon whom none 
of Carol’s movements were lost, was soon beside them, 
and as they welcomed him joyously to the ‘ranks of the 
runaways” he became their guide to the one Carthage 
walk which he was not ashamed to have them take—up 
the hill above the town. It was undoubtedly an irregular 
thing for the Market Street pastor to do when he was 
expected to be in constant attendance upon the meetings 
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of the delegates, but just then there was only one thing 
which seemed to him worth consideration To walk 
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beside Carol Aymar, if he might, was not a temptation, 
but a most exalted privilege, beside which-all the world 
—secular and ecclesiastic—might be well lost. 

They all three were full of gay spirits, with the sense 
of children escaping school and running away for a little 
harmless fun on their own account, and Carol especially 
was as blithe as a bird. A bit of good climbing brought 
them to Harding’s chosen nook—the old gray rock out- 
jutting from the hillside, where they all sat down for a 
little rest, until Miss Fairchild, with a sudden enthusi- 
asm for wild flowers, strolled off into the woods. 

‘*I miss her,’’ said Harding pensively, ‘‘ but I would 
not wish her back.’’ 

‘* How very bad of you to say that, 
trying to be severe. 

“Isn't it?’’ he asked, and then, passing his hand over 
the rough, lichen-covered face of the rock, he said: 
‘This old rock is a good friend of mine. It does not 
betray me. I half expected it would smile or flush, or at 
least tremble a little, when you came, but it did none of 
those things. I envy it such self-control.” . 
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Carol lifted her chin and regarded him under drooping 
eyelids with a puzzled look. ;, 

‘For, you see,’’ Harding continued in a dreamy, idle 
way, to disguise his real inner excitement, ‘‘ this rock has 
been my refuge, my one escape from the mists and vapors 
down there,’’ and he pointed to the town far below them, 
‘‘and the place where | have dared to come and think 
of ——’"’ here he broke off and shortly added, ‘‘of what 
would help me to bear the slow, dead days. Ah, Miss 
Aymar,’’ he added impetuously, ‘“‘even you would not 
blame me for trying to keep a little hold on the thought 
of what is hi h and beautiful—even though infinitely 
beyond me—if you knew the long agony of this last 
winter,”’ 

‘*I am sorry,”’ she said simply, and lifted her eyes full of 
gentleness to his face. 

His own, strong and strenuous, met her look for a 
moment in silence, and then he sprang to his feet with 
sudden energy. Looking up at him Carol saw the proud 
passion and pallor of his face, and was still. 

‘It is not that [ want you to be sorry for me,’’ he cried 
low and huskily, but recalling what he had heard of her 
engagement he stopped abruptly; then, holding out his 
hand to help her, he said, ‘‘It is time to go to the train, 
Miss Aymar.”’ 

‘‘Where is Miss Fairchild?’’ asked Carol, a little con- 
fused and with a touch of timidity. 

‘1 will find her at once,’’ he replied; ‘‘ we shall have to 
hurry a little.’”’ 

But Miss Fairchild, enticed by a bud here and there of 
the much-coveted arbutus, had strayed farther than she 
had intended, and it took some moments to find her, and 
more to bring her back, breathless and excited with the 
success of her quest. 

‘*Oh, Julia,’’ said Carol impatiently, ‘‘ you have made 
us lose the train, I’m afraid! Have we time yet, Mr. 
Harding?” 

“I am sorry enough to say it,’’ said Harding, looking 
at his watch with a troubled face, ‘‘but you simply cannot 
make it now. We all forgot the time, Miss Fairchild. It 
was my fault, not yours.’’ 

‘*You do not mean to say,’’ exclaimed Carol with 
unconcealed dismay, ‘‘ that I shall have to stay in Carthage 
over night ?’’ 

“You will find it difficult, Miss Aymar, but not impos- 
sible,’’ said Harding with significant emphasis. 

She bit her lip with quick compunction, and her clear 
eyes flashed a plea for pardon into his. 

‘Just imagine, dearie,’’ pleaded Miss Fairchild, looking 
ruefully at her pale, frost-nipped buds, which did appear 
a little disproportionate to the trouble they had made, 
“just think how much worse it would be if you had to 
live in Carthage all the time, as Mr. Harding does !”’ 

‘* Ah, Miss Fairchild,’’ rejoined Harding quickly, ‘‘ that 
is inconceivable! Do not inflict such a task on Miss 
Aymar’s imagination.”’ 

After a moment’s consultation it was decided that he 
should conduct the ladies to Mrs. Bigelow’s house, as she 
had already desired them to be her guests, and leave them 
for the night, there being no later train they could take to 
Hampden. He himself would hasten back to his duties 
at the church, and would telegraph to Professor Aymar 
his daughter’s decision to remain over night. 
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And so it fell to Harding’s blissful portion to call upon 
Mrs. Bigelow’s guests after tea, and, Miss Fairchild being 
*‘ providentially tired,’’ as he said to himself, to accom- 
pany Carol alone to the evening meeting at the First 
Church, which was to be addressed by a famous preacher 
from afar. 

Their talk on the way to the church was on safe, imper- 
sonal themes, but Harding was sure that Carol was more 
gracious to him, not less, since their interview on the hill- 
side, and banishing all disquieting thoughts he let himself 
be as happy as he would. There was the long hour of 
service, in which he could sit beside her, and watch, aside, 
her lovely face, and now and then glance into her eyes ; 
could logk over one hymn-book with her, and listen 
with her to the words of the preacher; and after that 
there would be another long walk, which must be taken 
slowly, as the road was steep, and after that—he did not 
care to think. 

The benediction was given, and as they turned to come 
down the aisle the first person upon whom Harding’s 
eyes fell was young Sidney Bodwin. 

They stopped in the church vestibule to talk, Carol sur- 
prised but not apparently particularly excited by the late 
arrival of this unexpected delegate, whose handsome 
person and fashionable appearance distinguished him in 
the throng. 

**When did you come?’’ she asked almost coldly. 

“‘T left Hampden about six, just after your telegram 
was received at the house, and reached here just in time 
for the address. I was afraid you could not survive a 
night in this heathenish place without some one to sus- 
tain you.”’ 

This was said in an undertone for her alone, and the 
young man’s eyes were fixed ardently upon Carol’s face 
as he spoke. Harding, against his will, unluckily saw 
the look and heard the words. 

A moment later, with easy and gracious courtesy, he 
said: ‘‘ Now, Miss Aymar, I am sure the only thing under 
these circumstances is for me to waive my right to escort 
you back to Mrs. Bigelow’s, and let Mr. Bodwin have the 
privilege which he has come so far to earn,”’ and after a 
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murmured’ Carol, 
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little laugh and repartee he left the two who seemed 
nothing loath, and himself went out alone into the dark- 
ness and the gloom of Carthage by night. 

Nevertheless, had he but known it, Harding was by far 
the more fortunate man that night, for on her way up the 
steep, unfamiliar street, Carol's lover—declared but not 
accepted—received the answer for which he had impatiently 
waited, but not the one for which he had hopeu. 

The old rock on the hillside had betrayed more than 
Harding thought to Carol, of her heart as well as his. 


*FtF¢ 
CHAPTER XI—ON THE EVE 


** NAR. CARMODY! You are just in time to rescue me 

from the jaws of the British lion,’’ and Carol 
Aymar, slipping her hand lightly into her pastor’s offered 
arm, passed from the brilliant and crowded room; 
‘certainly | want to see the orchids. It is my most 
cherished desire.”’ 

The occasion was a reception given to a distinguished 
English scholar, a guest at the house of the President of 
Hampden’s university. 

** And so you are not captivated by our famous visitor,” 
said Carmody as they made their way slowly toward the 
conservatory. 

‘**Not particularly. I met him at dinner yesterday, and 
he spent all the time talking down other great men in his 
line. I believe you ministers, Mr. Carmody, are the only 
men who are really great enough to praise your rivals 
without grudging or qualification.” 

‘“*] fear you honor us too «+ ag Ol 

‘*No,” replied Carol, shaking her head wisely. ‘‘ You 
do so yourself, Mr. Carmody, and I knew one man who 


did it when his praise was almost certain to turn the scale 


against himself.” 

‘*He must have been a true man.”’ 

“e He was.’’ 

That the man of whom she spoke was present, and that 
his eyes were even then upon her, Carol did not dream. 


+ 


It was the Tuesday evening following the Sunday of 
Harding’s visit to Marlborough. He had been warmly 
received in that city by the congregation of the Second 
Church, and he had met, indeed, after the morning 
service, with little less than an ovation. Mr. Bruen 
Hollister, who was his host, looked on at the scene with 
his peculiar smile which seemed to say: ‘‘ This is the 
way we do things in Marlborough.” 

p Poot the notices which Harding read from the pulpit 
was one announcing a meeting of the church on the 
Friday evening following ‘‘for the purpose of calling a 
pastor and for the transaction of other business.’’ He 
experienced a singular sensation in reading this notice, 
but succeeded in delivering himself of it in a totally 
neutral and inexpressive manner. 
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AGNAPPE, Mister? ’”’ 

The words are uttered in a drawl with 
an upward tilt at the end, and a small and 
pudgy hand is extended over the counter 
expectantly. The grocer reaches into a 
hidden box or barrel and lays in the hand 
five or six gingernuts, after which the little 

purchaser goes her way and is satisfied. 

It is in New Orleans, the city of lagnappe, the place 
where something extra is given with most purchases. If 
the stranger inquires into the meaning of the mysterious 
word he is told that the giving of lagnappe is a custom, 
but it is only after a long residence that he discovers 
what a farreaching custom it is. 

“You couldn’t get me to live out West, honey,” 
declared an old negress, to the manner born, after a brief 
sojourn in the enchanted land bordering on the Rio 
Grande. ‘‘Out dare dey want two bits for ever’thin’ 
you buy. Here in N’Awlins you can get what you want 
wid a nickel, and den git pretty nigh a nickel more for 
lagnappe. N’Awlins is plenty good enough for me.” 

The grocers and marketmen and dealers in fruits and 
confectionery all know that lagnappe is required, and 
they lay in a goodly store of articles to be given away. A 
little handful of something goes with every purchase, and 
it is astonishing how rapidly the barrels of gingernuts 
and the buckets of candy will melt away. An expensive 
custom, one would say, but so firmly established that no 
one dares to resist. Once in a while one finds a grocer 
who complains rather bitterly to his confidential friends, 
but he will not set the fashion of rebelling. If he did he 
would lose his trade, and his customers would seek out 
the lagnappe stores without delay. 
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There are even some of the drug stores which conduct 
a business with lagnappe for an accessory, especially for 
the benefit of the children. Five cents’ worth of pow- 
dered borax, and the hand is lifted above the glass case, 
and a few jelly beans are deposited therein for the young- 
ster’s own private delectation. Sometimes, indeed, the 
druggist finds himself confronted with a strike, and the 
small purchaser stands on tiptoe and announces : 

**T don’t want no jelly beans; I want some o’ them 
fruit tablets.’”’ 

Then, indeed, the worm turns, and the druggist declines 
to give expensive candies as lagnappe with a five-cent 
purchase. 

‘*A dozen peaches, lady? Three, six, nine, twelve, 
and one for lagnappe,’’ says the swarthy dealer in fruits 
at the market; and if the purchase is a pineapple he 
throws in an apple or a banana, and looks at you with a 
seraphic expression, as though his whole duty were done. 
At the vegetable stand the purchase of a nickel head of 
cabbage insures one a sweet pepper or two and a few 
sprigs of parsley. At the grocery store the varieties of 
lagnappe change with the seasons. Sometimes there 
are gingernuts for weeks at a time; then the little buyers 
are given candy—a stick to each—or a few pecans. 





“LAGNAPPE” IN NEW ORLEANS 
By Fulia Truitt Bishop 
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He found a noble church edifice, and a membership of 
cultured and substantial Christian men and women. 
Marlborough was an educational centre, and on every 
side the newly opening field seemed full of sympathetic 
and stimulating influences. He signified to Mr, Hollister, 
in due form, that he stood ready to accept a call if the 
church should extend it. That gentleman insisted upon 
his remaining over Monday, that he might drive around 
Marlborough, consider its bulwarks and mark well its 
palaces ; and, also, that he might meet a select few of 
his members-presumptive at an informal dinner. 

Harding left Marlborough on Tuesday morning, Mr. 
Hollister saying as he bade him good-by: ‘Well, my 
dear fellow, it is a clear case of vent, vidi, vici. Every- 
body is delighted. There is nothing left but to give the 
official call on Friday evening. You may look for a 
telegram on Saturday morning.” 

Harding held himself, outwardly and inwardly, under 
good control, but none the less he felt that the day of his 
release had come, and as he traveled homeward it was 
only the thought of Carol Aymar’s supposed engagement 
that subdued the eager joy of his mood. 

“Ah!” he thought, ‘if this could but have come 
earlier, who knows but she might have listened to me!” 
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The young man felt an irresistible impulse to stop in 
Hampden and talk over his new prospects with Carmody, 
whose brotherly sympathy was always ready to meet him. 
He found, on reaching the Carmodys’ house, that they 
were preparing to attend the reception, and at their 
urgent insistence he accompanied them. 

And now he stood with Mrs. Carmody in the great 
drawing-room, and watched Carol’s figure, stately and 
beautiful in her truly artistic and yet modest evening 
dress—modest because the neck of her dress was high, 
a fact so pleasing to a man when he loves a woman— 
as she passed from the room with his friend. She had 
not seen him yet. 

He had been in gay spirits all the evening, and Mrs. 
Carmody noticed his addon silence, and glancing up saw 
the swift sadness which had settled on his face. 

‘‘I do not see Mr. Sidney Bodwin here,’’ he said care- 
lessly ; ‘‘he cannot be far off, since Miss Aymar is here.’’ 

“*Oh, Morris,’’ replied Mrs. Carmody quickly, ‘that is 
alla mistake. They were never engaged, and both fam- 
ilies insist that they never will be now, although it is 
known that both the Aymars and the Bodwins would have 
been pleased if it could have been. 1! don’t think Carol 
ever cared for Mr. Bodwin, and, for my part, I never 
wanted her to marry him. He is clever, you know, but a 
thoroughgoing man of the world.”’ 

Harding listened to Mrs. Carmody with an almost over- 
mastering revulsion of feeling, which for an instant seemed 
to sweep him from his feet. 
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A cheap city, abundantly supplied with fruits and vege- 
tables, has made even the nickel seem too extravagant 
for ordinary use, and has given rise to the ‘‘ quartee.’’ 
There is no coin to represent the quartee, but it is under- 
stood to mean half a nickel. The thrifty housewife, going 
to market for her day's supplies, asks for a quartee’s 
worth of potatoes and a quartee’s worth of beans, and 
with these two dishes secured she will receive enough 
lagnappe for another. With a salad in her mind’s eye 
she chooses the lagnappe with discretion, and goes home 
triumphantly, with three dishes purchased for one nickel. 
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Most of the recipients of lagnappe in the grocery stores 
are children and servants, but there are multitudes of adults 
who ask for it if the grocer has tried to ignore the custom. 
But it is the boys who learn all the lessons connected 
with the giving of lagnappe, at a premature age, and are 
conversant with all the ins and outs of the custom before 
they are out of dresses. They learn cunning ways of 
deceiving the grocer into giving two lagnappes instead of 
one. If there are several purchases to make they make 
them on the installment plan, and thus secure lagnappe 
all along the line. A small boy, sent by a lady to buy 
sugar and tea, was found by her afterward sitting on the 
banquette outside the gate with one bundle in his arms, 
and in the act of devouring the last of a stick of candy. 

‘‘Why, I thought you went to the grocery store for 
me, — she remarked in surprise. 

‘**'Yessum, I did; here’s the sugar,’’ replied Jacob. 

‘** But why didn’t you get the tea?’’ she asked. 

‘I’m goin’ back after the tea now, and git another 
lagnappe,’’ replied the Napoleon of finance. 

There is one advantage about this custom. It is never 
difficult to find a messenger ready and anxious to go on 
errands to the grocery store. A lady who has no children 
of her own to send, has but to look out at the front door 
and ask sweetly: ‘‘ Won’t one of you boys go down to 
the store for me?’’ when the crowd swarm around her 
and almost fight for the privilege of going. 

If there is no purchase to be made there are still crumbs 
that fall from the table, and they are always worth an 
effort. <A little towhead, scarcely large enough to peep 
over the counter, presents himself before the astonished 
grocer and asks blandly : 

‘* Mister, what time is it?”’ 

‘* Quarter to ten,’’ is the brief reply, and then little tow- 
head smiles, stretches up the most doubtful of small fists, 
and says: ‘‘ Mister, please give me some lagnappe?’”’ 

But even this is not the worst, for there is a story afloat 
in the city, of a shocked and humiliated urchin who was 
found by some of his companions sitting on his own door- 
step and weeping bitterly. When the trouble was in- 
quired into he sobbed : 

‘‘Mamma, she sent me down to the groc’ry to git a 
dime changed, so’s she could finish payin’ the wash- 
woman, an’ the man wouldn’t give me no lagnappe.”’ 

And the others stood around speechless, for their indig- 
nation was beyond words. 
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MY COLLECTION OF DOLLS 
By Annie Fields Alden 

IN THREE ARTICLES, OF WHICH THIS IS THE LAST 

INustrations from Photographs of the Author’s Dolls 





Philadelphia Quakeress Indian Papoose—Germany New Orleans “Mammy” 


T IS almost impossible to find a doll made in 

» any Eastern country. A missionary who has 
spent several years inChina, and has studied — | 
the matter, says that heis very sure thatthere | 
is no such thing in existence as a genuine | 
Chinese doll. The doll is a modern device | 
in the East, and is made chiefly for the foreign 
market. The Japanese have dolls, but they 

are very different from the Western idea of a doll. One | 
could hardly call them playthings; they are exquisitely ” 
made images representing different stations in life, and A Venezuelan Ceylon Bonico 
once a year they are brought out and exhibited in great 
state at the Festival of Dolls—the girls’ festival in Japan. 
The Japanese make dolls representing the Chinese types, 
which are what most of us have thought to be Chinese 
dolls. These are made for foreigners. 

While traveling in Egypt a friend of mine told his 
guide, Achmet Abdullah, that he wished to buy a doll. 
The guide did not have the faintest idea what a doll was. 
He kept bringing the most incongruous articles, asking if 
they were dolls. One day he came in great excitement to 
say that at last he had found one. It proved to be a 
curious mummy doll. It was made exactly like a mummy Y 
case of wood with curious hieroglyphics painted upon it. 

It was wrapped in mummy cloth so old that it crumbled — | 
into dust when fragments were rubbed between the fin- ‘ 
gers. Whether this doll had been buried with some pre- 
historic baby as a plaything, or whether it was buried 
with the mother as an image of the child, was unknown. 

For along time I found it impossible to get a genuine 
American doll. 1 found several German dolls cleverly 
representing American types. One of these, made in 
Germany, was dressed in Quaker costume by a Quakeress Pueblo Indian A Little Zulu 
in Philadelphia; another seemed made to meet the sup- 
posed need of the negro children in the United States ; a F 
third represented the American Indian. One day while | 
was showing my dolls to Helen Keller, the wonderful girl 
whose only revelation of the world about her comes to 
her through the sense of touch, she said: ‘‘ Do not tell me 
about them until I can find how much they say to me 
themselves in this way.’’ She took the Indian doll into 
her sensitive hands, felt of it carefully, thensaid: ‘‘ | should 
say that this represented an Indian, but for one thing: it 
has cheeks as round as apples, while the Indians have 
angular faces with high cheek bones.’’ But then she 
added, ‘It may be a very bad specimen.”’ 

+ 

From the Pueblo Indian tribe I have two dolls. One 
made of clay is so old asto recall the cliff-dwelling period. 
A doll from Alaska is grotesque. It is made of wood, 
and is rudely painted to represent tattooing. It recalls the 
4 images upontotem poles. From the Iroquois tribe I have 

two characteristic dolls made of corn husks. I have one 
An Indian Miss—Buckskin Southern India Doll other American Indian doll made of buckskin, with buffalo How Eagaad Pures Pustlo indian Sot 
hair sewed upon the head and plaited into two long 
. braids. All these dolls have a look of unbending stoi- — 
cism. Those made of clay and wood look much like 
idols. That dolls have evolved from idols in many cases 
is shown by the two dolls from Southern India. 

From New Orleans there is a rag doll representing a 
colored ‘‘mammy’”’ with a white baby in her arms. A 
doll whose head is made of a dried apple is a lifelike 
representation of a North Carolina ‘‘Cracker.’’ The 
Brownies are the outcome of an American artist’s fancy. 

I have a doll dressed in the quaint American costume of 

eighty years ago. A doll made of darning cotton, one of 

a clothespin and another of tin are also American. 

From South America there are two dolls made of black 

silk. ‘These are perfect pictures of a negro man and 

woman of Venezuela. From Ceylon there are two quaint 

rag dolls. The Cingalese have a word, bonico, which 

means doll; but the extremely modern costumes worn by 

the only dolls to be found there show the doll to be a 

} thing of recent development. From England there is a j { 
wooden doll in a bed, made by a boy belonging to the 
Whitechapel Mission. An Edinburgh fishwife and a 
Highland laddie from ‘‘Auld Scotia’’ look very neighborly 





Clothespin Lady 








South India Doll Iroquois Squaw 
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A Cute Brownie Iroquois Indian Doll Pretty Little Japanese 





Edinburgh Fishwife Highland Laddie Egyptian Doll Darning-Cotton Lady A Little Alaskan Doll of Eighty Years Ago Gay New Yorker 
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THE RUSH OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


M@HENEVER we speak of the rush of 
/ American life we instinctively think 
of the men. We are apt to say that 
American men are killing themselves 
with hard work. Nor can it be 
denied that some of them are 
‘‘going it’’ at a pace fearful to 
behold. Yet, recently, a halt has 
been called in many quarters, and a 
general tendency toward modera- 
tion has set in. Men are learning the wisdom of shorter 
business hours, and of turning the key upon their business 
when they léave their offices, and not continuing the mental 
strain of working or thinking during the evening. There 
is room undoubtedly for still greater moderation. But the 
start has been made, and that is always the most import- 
ant point in any reform. The American man has begun 
to get out of the stage of work. It will take years callape 
he reaches the point where the Englishman, for example, 
arrived some time ago. But he will arrive, and when he 
does, America will not be as old as England, either. The 
bondage of work will hereafter, one is safe to predict, 
grow less and less with the American man. He is already 
beginning to take life easier, and adopting a saner pace. 
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RRUDYARD KIPLING was quite right when he said, shortly 
after coming to this country, that the Americans 
were camping out. We have not had time to learn the 
lesson of living. Kipling’s people have. But his nation 
is somewhat older. As a people, we have had to make 
this continent habitable. It is easy enough for Europeans 
to come over here and speak of us as an unsettled race. 
But that is only like a family established on a homestead 
for a hundred years, wondering at the chaos of a neighbor 
next door who moved in yesterday. The American peo- 
ple are as fond of established things, and the order which 
establishment brings, as are the people of England or 
any other nation. But one must move into a house first 
before he can become established in it and adjusted to it. 
And that is what we have been doing: moving in. A 
great deal of hard work has gone into this American 
continent, and we are now beginning to see the first fruits 
of it. Into the svil of no other continent, in the same 
iven time, has man put more brains, more energy, more 
ard labor than has been put into the soil of America. 
And the results have been amazing—more amazing even 
to the rest of the world than to Americans themselves. 
Unable to eat all that we produce, we have become the 
stewards of the world. All this has taken time, and, what 
is more, it has taken many sacrifices of comfort and ease 
on the part of the men who have produced the bountiful 
harvests of produce and manufacture. But as the sower 
always reaps, so the American man of toil is now begin- 
ning to enjoy the fruits of his labor. Gradually he is 
evolving from a stage of labor bondage to a stage of more 
leisure, of more culture, of greater liberty. He is by no 
means through the working period, but he is at the chrys- 
alis point. No men have ever worked harder for a 
country, than have the Americans for America. Now, in 
return, no nation is returning such bountiful results as 
is this American continent to Americans, 
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HE year 1899 certainly dawns upon a greater America 
than ever. Its predecessor has done much for it. 
Never has a single year done more than has 1 for this 
nation. It is true that it was done at the sacrifice of life 
and thy gh 6 But it was done. It is not always given a 
people to choose its own instruments of advancement. 
Thousands of us might have chosen other means of rais- 
ing the American standard to the world than those which 
were given us. But it is a test of a nation’s greatness 
when it can adopt whatever methods are forced upon it, 





and at a moment’s notice, as it were, use them with . 


skillful advantage and triumphant results. We fought 
and we won. nd the fact remains that our greatness 
as a nation is recognized and acknowledged where only 
a twelvemonth ago it was questioned, if, indeed, it were 
considered at all. All this has come to us within a year. 
For what special purpose remains to be seen. But may it 
not possibly have been to have us the sooner reach a point 
of more calmness, of more rest? It would unquestionably 
be a blessing if the year 1899 might more strongly empha- 
size the tendency toward moderation in our national life : 
give us a little more rest, a little more leisure, a little 
more time with ourselves. For, after all, what other need 
shows itself so much in our American life as that of more 
self-repose ? The absence of self-equipoise is undeniably 
at the root of many of the national evils which we are 
striving so hard to fight, but fighting with added energy 
and work rather than with that greater and surer power 
which composure invariably gives. It is a lesson which 
we must yet learn, it seems, that composure often accom- 
plishes as much as energy, and more at the right time. 
And is it not about time for a little composure, a little 
more national calm? If it is, and I am inclined to believe 
that thousands think that it is, when better than as we 
stand at the opening of a new year? And when I say 
‘‘we”’ 1 mean not alone men, but women as well. For 
the sense of rush has taken hold of the American woman, 
and with her it is more dangerous because it is so far- 
reaching in its close application to the family life. 
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‘yaa our family life to-day. Look around one’s own 
family circle, look into its life, look into the families 
we know, and tell me if 1 am so far wrong when I say 
that what our American families need more than anything 
else is more time with each other, more drawing together : 
more moments of being alone with each other, a greater 
extraction of the peace and comfort from those material 
surroundings which each so earnestly strives for, and all 
are too much satisfied to strive for simply to possess and 
nothing more. We are all too much ina hurry in America 
to allow of our knowing and enjoying each other: our 
lives are too full with the things which ought to be second- 
ary and which we have allowed to dominate us. We are 
all too busy: men and women, girls and boys—all of 
us. Weare not getting the rich beauties out of life : the 
greatest enjoyments out of living. Rush and haste are 
too much upon us. The sweet balm of peace and quiet 
is an unknown delight to thousands of our people. And 
much of the cause, disagreeable as it is to say it, lies with 
our women who have of late allowed their lives to become 
too full. ! will not say that they have neglected, to any 
alarming extent, the fundamental duties of wifehood and 
motherhood. But I do say that the danger of doing so in 
the very near future exists, in many an instance, if things 
are allowed to go on as they have gone. 
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RE the mothers of this country realizing, for example, 

to the fullest extent, the deplorable fact that when we 
speak of the work-basket, the evening lamp, the home 
music, and evening games of brothers and sisters, we refer 
to them as in the past, almost as archaic curiosities? 
Yet it is so, lamentably so. They have become pictures 
of the past rather than realities of the present. And the 
‘*development”’ of the daughter has gone along on lines 
so diametrically opposite that, as she listens to the narra- 
tion of these home evenings, she, thinking of the present 
gay evenings permitted by her parents, says, in a com- 
parative sense: ‘‘ My, how dull they must have been!”’ 
And that is the opinion of the average girl of these tranquil 
home gatherings when the eveniny interests of the whole 
family circle were all centred together in one room, and 
affections were cemented in a way we know not of in 
these days of outside amusements. Who is to blame? 
Who, alone, can be to blame? If a mother’s spirit is 
restless what can she expect of her daughter? I do not 
wish to intimate, by any means, that the mothers of the 
past were better than are the mothers of to-day. But it 
cannot be denied that those mothers were more tranquil, 
and the influence of their healthful tranquillity was felt by 
their daughters. The mothers of those days were less 
rushed: consequently the daughters were more restful. 
The mothers had more leisure: they found more leisure : 
they gave themselves more leisure : they forced leisure, as 
it were, by forcing restlessness out, and they had a freer 
heart to enjoy home and the simple pleasures of home life. 
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ya is no use denying the all-too-apparent fact that 
our women have drifted away from much of the sim- 
dlicity of living, and instead have complicated their lives 
oo trying to crowd too much into them. We may be loth 
to acknowledge this, but the fact admits of no real doubt. 
Organizations have taken by far too great a hold upon the 
lives of our women, and not by any means to their 
greatest advantage. Outside interests have crowded out 
home affairs in the case of too many of our wives and 
mothers, and unless a radical change is made we shall, 
in a few years, see the effects of this wrong course far 
more clearly than we already do. This is not a fatalistic 
rophecy. Every woman of common-sense admits it. 
The whole business of women’s clubs and women's 
organizations of every sort is being overdone. ‘They are 
simply complicating the lives of our women: they are 
not broadening them, as is so wrongly supposed, The 
nucleus of the idea of woman’s advancement is tenable 
enough and commendable enough. It is in the unwise 
excess to which women are carrying it that the danger 
lies. It is only stating what every normal woman knows 
to be true, that to govern a home well, to rule it as it 
should be ruled, gives her some time, but not a great 
many spare moments. Housekeeping is a profession, not 
a mere getting through from day to day as best one can. 
It requires tact, skill, brains to be a good housekeeper, 
and, generally speaking, running a house well is about all 
the average woman can do well, just the same as about all 
the average man can do is to run his business well. 

One can never write just this sentiment, or one similar 
to it, but a lot of disgruntled women rise to remark: 
‘**Oh, yes, you men would keep us women down: keep 
us within the four walls of our houses, and never permit 
us to see or hear anything. You think that all we are good 
for is to keep your homes: look after your meals and 
bear your children.’’ When a woman talks in that way 
you may always make up your mind that something is 
the matter with her: something is wrong, and that 
‘**something’’ is almost invariably her intelligence. 
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N° MAN begrudges any woman, either of his own home 
or of that of any one else, an opportunity to take part 

in the progress of the world—in its knowledge, in its 
benevolence, in its social life, or in any other refreshing 
phase of life—provided she has the strength for it and the 
time for it. But he knows enough of woman’s strength 
to wish for her a moderation in these things, and as a 
choice between her doing philanthropic work and getting 
rest for herself when she is jaded and needs it, he infi- 
nitely prefers that she should practice the charity which 
begins at home, and look out for herself. For a woman 
to do what she can to make the world better is a plain 
duty : but to give herself more leisure, more rest, more 
calm, is a plainer and far more insistent demand. No 
charity in this world which any woman can do is an excuse 
for her to become a disabled head to her family : an in- 
efficient housekeeper in her home: a disappointing wife 
to her husband, or an insufficient mother to her children. 
The fatal idea is getting hold of too many women that 
they must do something: that they must have some 
interest outside of their homes. They hear of other 
women interested in this or that work, and without stop- 
ping to compare their conditions they set out ‘‘to do 
something,’’ too: to be ‘interested’? in something. It 
seems to make little difference to them what that ‘‘ some- 
thing ’’ is so long as it is something—anything. Impelled, 
as it were, by an ambition which they neither know nor 
understand, they take up the first club, organization or 
work they come across. Most likely it is some work about 
which they know nothing. But that makes no difference. 
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iu IS an indisputable fact that there are scores of 
American women to-day connected with charitable, 
club or organization work for which they have no actual 
taste and only a forced interest. But the insufficiency 
of the home as a place for women to develop their 
fullest talents has been so incessantly talked about that 
these women have felt that, to be in touch with pro- 
gressive ideas, they must take on some outside work, 
even at the cost of leaving something undone in the 
home machinery. Some women do not stup to discern 
an incontestable fact: that those of their sex who are 
forever crying about the narrowness of the home for 
women are those who have either never had homes of 
their own or are unhappy in the homes which they have. 
No happy wife nor true mother ever has a word to say 
in complaint of the narrowness of her home or its 
insufficiency for her highest development. She knows 
all too well that a home is never narrow: that it can be 
made as broad as a woman wills it. Where a home is 
narrow, depend upon it there is always something wrong : 
something is amiss. The most barren homes in this 
country generally belong to one class of women: those 
who, on the platform and with pen, are always hysteri- 
cally and frantically demanding an expansion of woman’s 
opportunities. It is a very fortunate thing for some of 
these exclaimers that those whom they address cannot 
look into their homes and see the true reason for their 
restlessness and dissatisfaction. If they could their plat- 
form careers would soon come to an end. 
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T= platform woman never has been a credit to, but 
ever a blot upon, American womanhood. I make this 
emphatic statement fromr a personal knowledge of the 
homes which these women leave behind when they go to 
their meetings. I have seen the rooms of their homes left 
in wild disorder; I have seen their servants sitting in 
idleness with work on every hand to do; I have seen the 
children neglected and left to their own devices ; I have 
heard husbands speak in derision of the motives of their 
wives. God knows I am not writing fairy tales nor of 
things which have not come under my own eye. I have 
traced the reason why some young men use their homes 
as they woulda species of favorite hotel : a place in which 
to eat and lodge. I have seen why some of our young 
girls lead what their mothers call “full lives’’ : meaning 
an existence crammed with so many things that every- 
thing in their minds is in a disordered, undefined and 
undigested state. To what have these sons and daughters 
and husbands to come home? A mother and wife so 
absorbed during the evening in what has happened dur- 
ing the day and in her engagements of the morrow that she 
is like a sphinx to those who are closest to her, and who 
have a right to and claim upon her time and attention. She 
has no time to listen to the voices within her home ; her 
ears are only attuned to the ‘‘ higher duties’* of her sex ! 
Duties so high that the real demands close to her are 
overlooked and forgotten. No woman in a happy 
American home can ever afford to listen to these para- 
sites of her sex. Fortunately, the platform woman’s 
influence is steadily on the wane. She was never a 
power. She was never even picturesque. Her worst 
injury was wrought upon certain weak women whom for 
the time she deluded. But even with them she was soon 
regarded with wonder rather than with interest: with 
suspicion rather than with confidence. Less and less has 
she been able to get listeners, and it is significant that in 
places where she has spoken during the present season 
she has not been seen again. The disappearance of the 
platform woman is a case of a blot’s being blotted out. 
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|? IS high time that our women should lead calmer lives, 

and get away from the notion that what we call 
‘* progress’’ in these days demands that they shall fill their 
thoughts and lives with matters at the cost of their health 
or peace of mind. Our homes must have more of a rest- 
ful calm, and our wives must not be lured into nervous 
haste and forgetfulness by wrong ambitions or foolish 
ideas of what the world expects of them. It is easy 
enough to attempt to do too much in days like these, 
when the varied interests of life seem to crowd upon 
us. But it is a wise woman who admits to herself 
that it is impossible to do all. Each woman’s con: 
ditions—her strength, the demands of her home—form an 
individual problem which she alone can solve. No one 
should be allowed to solve it for her. She knows her 
plainest duty and what time and strength are left her 
for other things. Each of us ought to do our share to 
ennoble life for others in order that our own lives may be 
richer. But there should be a choice: a carefully thought- 
out choice, as to what that share shall be. That choice 
must not allow a wearying bustle and hurry to invade our 
homes. Absolute refreshment always lies in ‘‘ making 
haste slowly.’’ There must be left to every woman a 
clearly defined interval of leisure for the enjoyment of 
those influences which make our firesides homes of rest 
and places of satisfying and uplifting calm. The deeper 
we drink of the comfort of family confidences and caresses 
the stronger will become our influence in sweetening the 
lives of those with whom we come in contact. 
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|" IS a pardonable failing to have pride in the beautiful 

things which our homes contain. But we must not let 
that feeling take the place of the influence the home itself 
exerts on those who make it or live in it. We must not 
build our houses for what they express to others, so much 
as for what they mean to ourselves. We must not furnish 
them to win the adulation of our friends, but clothe them 
with a subtle influence which will permeate our own lives. 
Let us, in short, live in and know our own homes, and get 
the advantage of that restful calm, than which nothing 
keeps us younger or more surely smooths out the trials of 
the day. If mothers will be calmer we shall see our girls 
becoming less nervous and more restful. Every home 
should have a central figure of restful tranquillity. Then 
would the influence go out to the children. But that can 
only be done by getting away from the confusing rush of 
too many duties: by arranging our lives so as to have 
time for hearth-light rest: by being at leisure with our- 
selves: by keeping the work of the home inside and the 
world outside within boundaries: by giving ourselves time 
to measure labor with its results: by looking into our- 
selves, and seeing what and how much we can do for 
others. Tranquillity is a priceless possession to either 
man or woman. It is worth many a sacrifice to enjoy 
it, and to gain that freeness of heart which will enable 
us to drink deep and long of love and home. 
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ONEY matters are too 
often ‘‘a bone of con- 
tention’’ between hus- 
band and wife. This 
state of affairs is brought 
about more throtgh 
mutual misunderstand- 
ing than by intention on 
the part of either. The 
truth seems to be that even now, when women 
are to the front in business and _ pubiic 
affairs, they know as little about finance, do- 
mestic or national, as men do about nursing 
babies. Once in a while a man does know 
how to take care of a baby, and there is one 
Hetty Green in America. Even though this 
fact remains as I have stated it, that does 
not verify the generally accepted belief that 
women have no head for business. The head 
is there—at least, to a reasonable degree— 
and, if it were only trained to think along 
business lines, it would, in all probability, 
manifest as much understanding of broader 
questions of finance as it does now of prudent 
dealings with the butcher and baker. 

The men are largely to blame for the pre- 
vailing ignorance of the other sex about 
important money matters. They take it for 
granted, in a truly masculine way, that a 
woman knows nothing of such subjects. 
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“My Wife Has No Business Sense,” many a 
man says, ‘‘and I don’t want her to have, 
either. When I get home from a long day in 
business I want conversation on other topics. 
My brainistired. I want to be entertained.’’ 

Very well, sir! But this is shirking; it is 
relegating your wife to the place the variety 
theatre occupies in your mind as a means of 
diversion, of distracting your thoughts from 
business. You say, ‘‘She knows nothing of 
business’’ with some contempt, while all 
the time you are discouraging any improve- 
ment of her mind on that subject by ignoring 
its importance to women’s understanding. 
Would you have your masculine neighbors 
come in and teach her business, or would you 
send her to a business college? 

As long as you are with her to attend to 
the family finances, well and good. She can 
be ignored when money questions are dis- 
cussed, or permitted to make herself most 
ridiculous in talking about them. 
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Suppose You Were to Die and leave her 
with children and property to manage. 
Walking in a bog or quagmire would be 
an easy affair compared to the poor wife’s 
struggle through the bewildering business 
consequent upon her lonely and ignorant 
condition as a widow. 

The man who is reasonable and conscien- 
tious regarding this subject, begins when he 
is first married by giving his wife an allow- 
ance, thus permitting her to learn the value 
of money as applied to domestic economy. 
She will learn even more through her mis 
takes than by what he explains to her, but 
both ways to knowledge are valuable. 

A large proportion of the men with whom 
I have discussed this subject say, ‘‘ That’s 
all right in theory, but it is not practical. 
For instance, I am in business for myself. 
My income varies from month to month. It 
is much easier for me to run bills and settle 
them quarterly from my bank account than 
to give my wife an allowance. 
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“She Would Waste More Than We Would Gain 
by systematizing as you suggest.’’ This state- 
ment seems to me too irrational to oppose, but 
for the sake of my readers, whom I would help 
if possible, let me suggest to young men 
newly married that if they have a bank 
account large enough to pay bills quarterly 
they have enough money deposited to give 
a monthly allowance to the wife, with the 
understanding that she must pay as she goes 
and so learn to manage with exactly what 
they can afford to live upon, and not be 
tempted by the opportunity to charge reck- 
lessly what she would never buy were the 
articles to be paid for in cash from her 
allowance. As money comes in it may be 
deposited, to be drawn from systematically 
as easily as unsystematically; and, after all, 
the question is not which plan is easiest, 
but it is rather what is best in the long run— 
a financial policy of expediency. 

If the young wife is unaccustomed to an 
allowance, and so does waste money at first, 
she will learn prudence after presenting an 
unbalanced account a few times. Do you 
not find that, when an employer throws a 
reasonable amount of responsibility upon an 
employee, the latter shows a certain pride in 
doing his best, and takes more interest in 
the business of which his employer has made 
him feel that he is a part? 


Editor’s Note—Mrs. Evans’ series of articles 
was begun in the Journal of October last. 


A Young Married Man of Small Means was 
telling me the other day about what he called 
his kindergarten system of domestic econ- 
omy. ‘‘ You see, Mrs. Evans,’’ he said, “‘ I 
am still on a salary. I don’t expect to work 
for other people all my life, but while I am 
in that position I am teaching my wife to 
handle money in view of our having more to 
take care of and in case she should be left 
alone. When we were first married I was 
positively scared at her ignorance of money 
matters. At her home they ran up bills 
recklessly for her father to pay from a large 
bank account. My means being small, I was 
scared out of my wits at the way she threw 
money around. Being newly married I felt 
a natural hesitancy about telling her the 
exact situation. At last I hit upon this plan 
to interest her: I reminded her that she had 
married a comparatively poor young man, 
who was a coward about bills, and suggested 
that wetry an experiment. Itold her exactly 
how much I made, and showed her in bank 
bills the amount I had been paid that day by 
the firm. Then I got some blank envelopes, 
and a small strong box I had bought for the 
purpose. Together we agreed upon how 
much we would pay to the grocer, the 
butcher and the servant, putting the amount 
agreed upon in separate envelopes. Then I 
put so much tor her dressing and incidental 
expenses in one envelope, the same amount 
for mine in another, and what was left we 
put in bank for emergencies with the hope 
that it might not be touched. I made her 
understand that I had not one penny more 
each month than what she had seen, and 
showed her plainly how necessary it was for 
us to live within each envelope, so to 
speak, if we could.’’ 

‘* Has the plan worked well?’’ I asked. 

‘* First rate,’’ he replied confidently. 
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“She Had a Bad Time of it at First, but she is 
a plucky girl and never complained. Twice 
we had to draw on the bank account to help 
her out, but I did not find fault with her, 
and very soon she got the run of things. I 
have a better salary now, but we still keep 
the separate envelopes in the strong box, 
gauging our expenses by their contents, and 
my wife knows how to take care of herself, 
no matter what happens.’’ 

This man’s wife has improved wonderfully 
since her marriage, and I should not be sur- 
prised if her husband’s good sense were 
largely accountable for the change in her. 

The secret of successful domestic finance 
is to make a litthe money go a long way. 
The old axiom about saving the pennies and 
letting the pounds take care of themselves 
is not the natural policy of Amercians; only 
the frugal Scotch and French know that rule 
by heart. But women could learn it better 
than men, because their minds dwell more 
naturally upon little things. If they are 
rarely great financiers they are frequently 
successful small financiers, and would be- 
come more generally so were men willing 
to take the trouble that my young friend, 
whom I have quoted above, did. 
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Make a Woman Responsibie for an allowance 
and she feels the interest of a junior partner; 
pay her bills and she is put on the footing 
of an inferior. There is a feeling of 
ignominy about asking a man for car fare, 
fifty cents, five dollars, or even a hundred 
dollars, disagreeable beyond expression to a 
woman with any pride or independence. 
Now that women are thinking more for them- 
selves than in the past, independence is 
becoming naturally a part of their creed. 
This independence cannot be choked out: it 
is a natural evolution, but it can be directed 
and utilized in all questions of economy. 

Formerly women did not want to know; 
now that they are eager for knowledge, if 
they are not helped to the best, they may 
stumble upon the worst sort of information. 
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The Time to Begin to Learn from each other 
is when people are first married, when life is 
still.a playground to them, and when roman- 
tic love condones what in later years might 
seem nagging or carping criticism. We are 
all creatures of habit. If we get used to the 
business partnership of matrimony in our 
youth it becomes second nature, and not a 
hardship or disillusionment. 

There are two distinct types of husband 
who do more harm than they would be will- 
ing to admit—the man who permits himself 
to become a generous figurehead in his own 
family, rarely holding a conversation with 
his wife or children, good-naturedly respond- 
ing to any extravagance for the sake of 
peace; and the man who, though conspicuous 
in the church and community, tyrannizes over 
his family in small things until, for the sake 
of peace, they deceive him on every hand. 


The Over-Generous Nature is too weak to 
be fair-minded; the petty tyrant is too over- 
bearing to be rational. The negative faults 
of the former make as much trouble as the 
pettiness of the latter, but a kind heart, 
even when weak, is easy to live with. The 
man who must have his own way in little 
things is the man of whom to beware. For 
instance, I once knew a wealthy lady of 
advanced years particularly prominent in a 
large, fashionable church. When the ladies 
of her section went to this rich woman, solic- 
iting a dollar or a cake for church socials 
(or ‘‘ receptions,’’ as they are called nowa- 
days), she always contributed a cake. One 
day she confessed to one of these ladies how 
glad she would be to give money, too, ‘‘ but 
the truth is,’’ she continued with humilia- 
tion, ‘‘ Mr. —-— gives me no money. He 
attends to everything. He even does the 
marketing, and ever since we lost my own 
small inheritance I have had to ask him even 
for my car fare. I can make a cake in the 
house or have my dresses made at my dress- 
maker’s, and my hats trimmed by a milliner, 
provided everything is charged to him, but I 
have not at this moment as much as twenty- 
five cents in my pocketbook, and, sad to 
relate, I never do have.’’ 

Could any reasonable man expect a woman 
to care for him under such treatment? 
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No Wife is a Slave to be thus humiliated in 
the eyes of her friends, nor in her own eyes. 
Self-respect prompts virtue. This man 
showed plainly that he distrusted his wife, 
and you would be surprised to know how 
common this state of affairs is among those 
whom the world thinks of as “‘ living in the 
lap of luxury,’’ and as having all the money 
they could possibly spend. 

I know one man of this type who so 
invested his wife’s inheritance when they 
were first married that she could not touch 
the interest. This has gone on accumulating, 
until now, when they are advanced in years, 
she has by right a good private income, of 
which she is not allowed a penny, either for 
luxury or charity. Nor does he supply her 
wants himself. If she loved him from every 
other standpoint, she must despise him for 
his meanness in this particular. 

If people would only take time to under- 
stand each other, and to cultivate mutual 
confidence, how much easier married life 
would become—in fact, all life! To be sure, 
we only hear of the unhappy marriages, 
while great numbers of people are plodding 
on together silently and happily. But there 
is enough friction to warrant this kind of 
consideration, because even those who are 
to all appearances contented, might make 
more of life if they looked upon marriage 
as an equal partnership. This brings me 
to the contemplation of the lack of confidence 
common between husband and wife. 
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Why Should This be So? For no good 
reason that I can see. I am the last to 


advocate a wife’s bothering her husband with 
trivial domestic worries, or a husband’s 
worrying his wife with every disagreeable 
detail of his business; but considering that 
their interests are mutual, there must be 
something wrong when a man hesitates to 
talk to his wife about the larger interests 
involved in the occupation which brings in 
their living, or when the wife shows indiffer 
ence to her husband’s work. 

I am acquainted personally with numbers 
of wives and daughters who know abso 
lutely nothing about the source of their 
daily living or their husbands’ or fathers’ 
business affairs, who cannot listen with 
patience to a word on the subject of busi- 
ness from the father of the family. They 
will talk only of fashions, society, theatres 
and servants at the dinner-table. After the 
head of such a household has exhausted his 
slight knowledge of these matters he lapses 
into silence, returning mentally to his own 
world, where he lives alone. This is partic 
ularly true of Americans. The American 
women direct the conversation in their own 
households, not the men. 

This condition of affairs must have hada 
beginning, and is it not possible that it arose 
from lack of confidence between the parents 
at the time when the children were young? 
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Conversation Ought to be a Compromise of 
interests; monopoly is tiresome, and calcu 
lated to make every one at the table feel 
uncomfortable. 

It is a cause of amazement to me that a 
man can go on, year in and year out, toiling 
for a family whose members show no interest 
in his work further than to spend the money 
he makes, and who look upon him as the 
family mint. My firm belief is that had he, 
in the first flush of married life, talked over 
his business and ambitions with his wife she 
would have become interested in both, first 
for his sake, and afterward for her own and 
their children’s. Think of the gulf that lies 
between a man and woman united in mar- 
riage when he never speaks at home of the 
affairs which absorb his entire day! Mutual 
interests will bind people together indissol- 
ubly even when indifference, that dangerous 
bridge of sighs, has swallowed up affection. 


+ + 


A wife ought to be at least as close to her 
husband’s chief interests as is his typewriter 
or his private secretary. 
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IN FIVE ARTICLES, OF WHICH THIS IS THE THIRD: THE KINDERGARTEN OCCUPATIONS 


HE KINDERGARTEN 
occupations are founded 
on the old pastimes, 
those which are familiar 
to the children of every 
civilized country, and 
Froebel gathered them 
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up from his own recollec 





tions and from his close 


observation of simple German family life, and 
transferred them to the kindergarten. There 
he systematized them, cut out those of little 
educational value, arranged them in consecu- 
tive order, pruned here, introduced new fea- 
tures there, supplied a missing link in another 
place, until after years of experiment he had 
a complete series of occupations based not 
only on the traditional employments of chil- 
dren, but on the primitive arts and industries 
of mankind. 
arranged by so wise a thinker, so sympathetic 
and skilled an observer of children, it is no 
wonder that the occupations seem absolutely 
to fit every need and every desire of the little 
people of the kindergarten. 


Drawn from such a source, 


They stand, as Froebel left them, in the 


following order, some, of course, being of 
much more importance than others and some 
being little used to-day. 


* 
Order in Which the Occupations are Taught 
HE occupation of pricking or perforating 
is the outlining of objects, the making of 


lines, angles and geometrical forms on paper 
or cardboard by means of a stout needle set 
in a wooden handle. 


In sewing, with a blunt needle and 


worsteds of appropriate color, the child out- 
lines objects, lines or pictures which have 
been transferred to cardboard and perforated 
at proper intervals. 


Kindergarten drawing is of several kinds: 


the making of lines, angles and figures on 
checkered slates and paper; the tracing 
around cardboard patterns 
children always enjoy, and the purely free- 
hand work, or what one might call the first 
steps in sketching from Nature. 





a thing which 


For paper interlacing, which is rather a 


difficult employment, bright colored strips a 
quarter of an inch or more in width and a 
foot or so long are provided. 
doubled their entire length and folded into 
symmetrical figures, into which, when com- 
pleted, other or similar figures are inter- 
twined, producing charming designs. 


They are then 


For slat interlacing thin strips of any 


tough wood half an inch wide and about 
ten inches long are used. 
are needed to make a complete figure which 


At least four slats 


will hold together without pasting or sewing, 


but many times this number may be used, 
and by the employment of different lengths 
and widths of slats, and many combinations, 
the figures may be made very pretty. 


. 
Weaving, Paper Cutting and Folding 


= WEAVING, the child is given a square or 

oblong mat of bright paper cut in strips 
from one-half to one-eighth of an inch in 
width, as desired, and, fastening other strips 
of harmonizing or contrasting colors into a 
long steel needle, he runs them into the mat, 
producing innumerable charming patterns, 
which vary according to the numerical com- 
binations he uses. 

The name ‘‘paper cutting’”’ is self- 
explanatory, although the work in the 
kindergarten includes not only cutting out 
pictures, but dividing squares, triangles 
and circles according to a regular system, 
and making designs with the pieces. 

In paper folding the boats and boxes and 
pin-wheels of long ago are made, and also a 
great quantity of flat and symmetrical figures 
which are produced by very slight changes 
from a regular ground-form. 

- 
Peas .Work and Clay Modeling 


HE peas work is really delightful, though 
not at all easy, except in its first steps. 
Slender, pointed sticks are used, and peas 
which have been soaked over night. 
Connecting the former by the latter skeletons 
of geometrical solids, and of all kinds of 
playthings, as tools, carts, houses and furni- 
ture, are very easily made. 

Last comes the modeling in clay, which 
needs no description—merely a word of 
tribute to the genius who saw in this dear 
delight of children a means of intellectual 
development. 

These are the principal kindergarten occu- 
pations. There are others—notably bead- 
stringing, chain-making, cardboard mdédel- 
ing, rolled strip-work, and the thread game; 
there is also the work in sand. 





Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
pepers on ‘“‘ The Kindergarten "’; the fourth, which 
will appear in the next (the February) issue of the 
Journal, will tell of ‘‘ Stories and Story-Telling.”’ 


Relation of the Occupatiens to the Gifts 
T WILL be seen, as soon as we begin to 
study the occupations, that they are 
closely related to the gifts, using much the 
same materials—illustrating the same pro 
gression (although in the opposite direction ) 
from point to line, line to plane, and plane 
to solid, laying the same stress upon rela 
tions of form and number, cultivating some 
of the same virtues, and giving the same 
wide opportunities for individual work or 
invention. Still there are marked differences 
between them, prominent among which is 
that the gift material undergoes no essentia] 
change when used, while change is the first 
requisite in dealing with the occupations. 
We may take the blocks apart and employ 
them as we like, but at the close of the play 
they are always returned to the original 
shape; in the occupation of folding, on the 
other hand, we begin to modify the square, 
and to bend it into something else as soon 
as we take it in our hands. 

Another marked point of difference is that 
the ideas received through the gifts are com- 
monly worked out through the occupations— 
that is, impression in the one becomes 
expression in the other. 

It would be folly to attempt any compari- 
son between the respective values of the two 
series, for one is really the complement of 
the other, and though they travel the same 
road they travel it in different vehicles. It is 
easy to see, however, that most of the occu- 
pations may be handled with greater ease 
and simplicity than the gifts; that they are 
more akin to the employments with which 
the mother naturally supplies her child, that 
they require somewhat less skill in teaching, 
and that therefore she is less liable to make 
mistakes in dealing with them. 


. 
Kindergarten Work Trains the Hands 


ND when they are developed to their full- 
est extent and-managed as Froebel in 
tended, what may we expect of them? you ask. 
There is a much-used saying in the kinder 
garten that development according to Froebel 
is threefold—that is, it includes within its 
purpose something for the body, something 
for the soul, and something for the mind. 
We should expect, then, that the kindergarten 
occupations would effect something for the 
physical powers of the child, and we find that 
they train his arms and hands and fingers so 
that they become deft servants of his will, 
and not only the right hand, you understand, 
but the left, too, for the idea is to make him 
ambidextrous. In securing these ends the 
mind receives development also, and the same 
thing is true of the eye training, which is, of 
necessity, partly mental and partly physical. 
If we begin to discuss the intellectual 
value of the occupations a host of particulars 
rises before me, and in the first place my 
readers may as well disabuse themselves of 
the too common impression that all these 
employments are easy for the child, so easy 
that they are the merest baby-play, requiring 
no concentration nor perseverance, and there- 
fore making but sorry preparation for the 
difficult work exacted in the school. The 
remark is made so often in conversation, and 
is so often seen in print, that it has found 
lodgment in the public mind, though there is 
not as much truth in it as could be balanced 
on the point of a cambric needle. 
- 
Kindergarten Work Also Trains the Mind 

INDERGARTEN work is always engross- 
ing, delightful and fascinating to the 
child, but it is by no means specially easy, 
and he who needs conviction on this point 
has but to give a half-hour’s supervision to a 
class engaged with any one of the occupa- 
tions in order to find out his error and con- 
fess it with tears. The statement is boldly 
made, then, that the occupations demand 
great concentration and attention from the 
child, that they also demand observation, 
and constantly require comparison and judg- 
ment. If these five faculties, and these 
alone, were developed by the work we might 
be satisfied, but definite training in color, 
form, number and language is also insep- 
arable from it. As to the field for creative 
activity, it is so wide and so fully occupied 
by the children that the results can only 
be appreciated by those familiar with the 
kindergarten. Outsiders are generally quite 
unwilling to believe that such and such 
designs presented for their approbation could 
possibly have been made by children of five 
to six years, and hint that the Kindergartner, 
like the old-fashioned drawing-master, must 
have supplied most of the finishing touches. 
The question is easily enough put to proof, 
however, for it is only necessary to allow a 
class free play with any of the materials to 
see lovely results blossoming on every table 
without the least suggestion from older 


persons or from their teachers. e 
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Moral Bearing of the Occupations 
Kes let us talk together of the moral bearing 
of the occupations; let us note the perse 
verance, the neatness, the orderliness of each 
small worker; let us observe how careful and 
economical he is in the use of all materials; 
let us admire his long-continued patience in 
the face of difficulties, his self-restraint when 
failure makes fresh efforts necessary. In 
order to witness all these things in a majority 
of the children, one must, it is true, visit a 
really good kindergarten. But what then? 
Is not the ideal that for which we are all 
striving? Would it be of any value to 
describe to you what is less than the best? 
These occupations, which are so well 
beloved of childhood, are more useful even 
than the gifts for coOperative work. Here, 
for instance, the children are fitting up a 
doll-house, each contributing a portion of the 
furnishings; here they are combining their 
weaving-mats to make a border for the black- 
board; here they are grouping their paper 
foldings for a large design to hang on the 
wall; here each one is modeling a small clay 
sphere which he will afterward paint, and 
thus a fine box of marbles will be provided 
for a sick playmate. In no case is the work 
allowed to be a selfish possession for one 
child alone; the joy in production and 
achievement is made to grow, as far as pos- 
sible, from the thought that some one else is 
to be made happier thereby. 


* 
Make a Neighborhood Kindergarten 


OU say in surprise, if these things be true 
what a storehouse of virtues and graces 
is here to be drawn upon; what intelligent 
mother would dare te ieject such riches for 
her children! Let her see to it, then, that 
each one of her brood receives his rightful 
share of the inheritance, and if he cannot be 
taken to the kindergarten let the kindergarten 
be brought to him. 

If tuere are four or five children within 
reach gather this handful together and make 
a neighborhood child-garden; if you live in 
a lighthouse and have only one child, still do 
what you can. Much may be accomplished 
even though the blessed influence of com 
panionship is denied to your little one. 

If you are a member of one of the Study 
Clubs already suggested it will be best for 
you to take up the occupations in detail as a 
subject of serious attention. You can never 
hope that the child will accomplish anything 
worthy with them unless you know them 
yourself, practically as well as theoretically. 

+ 
The Best Occupations for the Home 


HERE are a number of technical works 
on the occupations that the members of 
the clubs may study and read together, and 
there are plates included in some of them 
(and to be had separately, also) which show 
the ordinary ‘‘ schools of work’’ in each em- 
ployment—that is, a systematic course, part 
or all of which the child is to follow, but 
which is constantly to be diversified by 
original production. These schools may 
be studied and practiced by older persons 
until they understand clearly the preliminary 
steps to be taken in each branch of work 
and have had some experience in invention. 
The occupations best fitted for little chil- 
dren in the home—those which can be con- 
ducted with some success by a person un- 
trained or self-trained in kindergarten work, 
are sewing, drawing, weaving, cutting, fold- 
ing, peas work, clay-modeling, bead-stringing 
and chain-making. 

The last two of these are very simple and 
suitable for the merest babies, and so indeed 
is modeling, although adapted as well to 
older children and to the adult. For most of 
the remainder considerable study and _ prac- 
tice are necessary, but so many helps in the 
work are now to be had that fair success may 
be expected if only the matter be given its 
full share of time and importance. The 
sewing cards may be made at home; the 
drawing materials are to be found in every 
nursery; the colored paper for chains, for 
cutting and for folding may be prepared by 
the mother if she is exact and careful and not 
averse to constant ruling and measuring, and 
it is a simple matter to mix the clay for 
moulding. The beads, of course, must be 
bought, and so must the paper for the weav- 
ing, and, for that matter, so must all the 
other materials unless they can be furnished 
fresh, accurately cut, correct and attractive 
in color, and precise in measurement. 


- 
Mothers Should Understand the Occupations 


T IS certain that the mother who makes a 
determined effort to understand the kin- 
dergarten occupations herself, and employs 
them for the benefit of her child, will bea 
thousand times repaid both in those things 
which she can see without effort and in those 
which she must take on trust. 

As to the visible benefits, she cannot help 
peceiving that they assist, like the gifts, in 
preparing for the studies of the school, that 
they form an admirable preparation for 
later work in the arts and industries, that 
they make the child more resourceful, more 
apt at amusing himself and providing amuse- 
ment for others, and finally, that they not 
only assist in fostering the simple virtues and 
in forming habits of industry, economy and 
order, but give a mental training which will 
be of the greatest possible service by-and-by, 
when the little one becomes a member of 
the world’s great army of workers. 
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MELLIN'S FOOD 


GIRL 


Our baby, Ruth Gordon, 
Jones, is an extraordinarily 
precocious, strong and happy 
child, We attribute this large- 
ly to Mellin’s Food, it having 
formed her principal diet the 
greater part of her life. I feel 
that I owe much to Mellin’s 
Food for my own as well as 
my little daughter’s sake. 

Mrs. Clinton Jones, 
Winthrop Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 


en 


A free sample on request. 
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‘MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
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is imitated so closely in 
bottles and labels that 
even dealers are some- 
times deceived. The 
genuine bears the words, 
“ gpegenuber dem Julichs- 
Platz,’ the address of 
the great Farina distil- 
N lery— gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz’’ (opposite the Julichs Place). 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents 















f) Pale , Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and increase 


. ( in weight from the use of 

) 
A Perfect Food, 7 
Tonic and Restorative 


It is a powder made from the most nourishing 
elements of meat, prepared for the nutriment 
and stimulus of weak systems. May be taken 
in milk, water, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2 0z.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Kiberfeld Co., 
40 Stone Street, New York City, selling agents for Farben- { 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elherfeld. 


“In Dixie-Land ” 
‘* Niloe ”’ 
‘*Artists”’ 


are three of our Fireside card 
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CLOUDS. 
games (price 35c.), that are interesting for people of all 
ages. Like all of our card games they instruct while 
they entertain. All dealers—booksellers, stationers 
etc., sell them. We publish many fine Educational 
Games, which sell at 25c. and 35c. 


WE SEND FREE, to introduce our 
s PEC | A - ames, a handsome illustrated book- 
fet, Play,”’ li 


‘Education by .” list of 
gaines ¢ and A COUPON GOOD FOR 
10¢. in part preee of a sample 


OFFER: 
. game at your dealer's; or remit to us 


full price of any game, and it will be mailed with coupon, booklet 
and list. Nothing so good for the holidays. Address Dep't A, 


The FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to pocvent Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MES. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265. BOSTON, Masa- 


SILK PORTIERES 


Artistically Woven from Silk Remnants 


Circulars sent ORIENTAL WEAVING CO. 
on application. 243 E. 59th St., N. Y. 
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WHAT CHILDREN HAVE MADE IN 
} KINDERGARTENS 


Examples of Work Submitted in the Journal’s Prize Competition 








Most of Eve’s* 
a Fair Daughters 
love flowers, and look to us each year 
to supply their garden wants. Our 1899 








HE illustrations given on this page HE cover of the book of Catalogue of 
' | are of the articles which won the designs, the page from Everything a Garden 
prizes in the JOURNAL’s prize com- the book of designs, as well 
petition for the best examples of as theexample of perforated is a 190- “page book, 9xil inches, containing over 
work done by children in kinder- work, were submitted by a 700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
garten schools. The prizes were awarded pupil in a kindergarten in = : of Seeds and Plants. And as all are draw n 
according to the conditions named in the Elizabeth, New Jersey. A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF DESIGNS from Nature, we show, as in a looking- 
The square pasteboard glass, the best of the old and the latest 
— a —- = poner box, ornamented with paper squares folded HE page from the book of designs was one Oto. 7 al adi = ‘ 
r | and turned over, was submitted by a kinder- of many. The examples of kindergarten | ...° ‘ace acivertising, and give our 


garten in St. Louis, Missouri, as an example work upon it were very accurately done. Catalogue the largest possible distribu- 


tion, we make the following liberal offer 


Every Empty Envelope | 
Counts as Cash 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who incloses 
us 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-Cent “ Empire State ” Collection 
of Seeds, containing one packet each of 
New Large-Flowering Sweet Peas, New 
Butterfly Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New 
Golden Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, 
and Ponderosa Tomato, it a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payme nt on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue 
to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York 























EXAMPLE OF PERFORATED WORK 

















offer, and the names of the prize winners were 
given in the JOURNAL of September, 1898. 
Several extra awards were made. 

In response to the offer, specimens 
kindergarten work were sent in frem all parts 
of the United States and from Canada. of the work done by one of its pupils. The 


box was very neatly made and came to the A BIRTHDAY NEEDLEBOOK 
JOURNAL in 


’ 
mont excellent HE needlebook, which URI EE S 
condition. 


was evidently de d 
. signed as a birthday or S (; 
HE postal holiday gift for a little ceas row 


a 
card holder 
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girl’s mother, was sub- And are always the 


; mitted as an original de 

i and the butter : Mp - S | | | G W 
i fly denser er sal sign by a pupil ina kinder BE HA RO ! 
4 eS Mess garten in St. Louis, As proved by thousands of trials at 

\1 be a pd a Missouri. The design on our famous ForDHOOK FARMS—the 





largest trial grounds in America. 
the front cover was perfo 


rated, as was the word ’ 
** mamma.’’ 


Farm Annual 
For 1899—Mailed FREE to All 


A handsome new book of 176 pages—tells the 
plain truth about Seeds, including rare Novelties 
which cannot be had elsewhere. Beautiful colored 
plates, and hundreds of illus strations from Nature. 
Gives prac tical information of real value to all who 
would raise the choicest Vegetables and most beau 


tiful Klowers. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Cannon, of 
London, Onta- 
rio, Canada, 





submitted were meri- 
torious. Those which 
are illustrated herewith 
seemed to the editors of 
the JOURNAL to be the 


i who won the 
A POSTAL-CARD HOLDER first prize. 
Almost all the articles 
(7 






















A BUTTERFLY NEEDLEBOOK 
AN EXAMPLE IN CIRCLES 





HE _ photo- 
graph 
frame was 
sent from the 
Froebel Kin 
dergarten at 
Dayton, Ohio, 
as the work of 
one of its 
pupils. It 
was made of 
two pieces of 
cardboard 


HE circle pattern, which Little Shee to Prevent 
was quite effectively 
done in colors, was the work TO EI NG | N 
of a pupil of the Indian 
School at Oneida, Wis 
consin. It was awarded 
a prize. The circles were 
cut from colored paper in 
three colors and very neatly 
pasted on a circular piece 
of white cardboard. The 
prize was awarded for the 
which, after neatness of the design, and 
the photo- for the careful way in 
graph was A PHOTOGRAPH FRAME which it was finished. 
pasted in 


place, were 


An easy, natural cure for 
a most undesirable habit 


$2 to $2.75 
Hygienic Shoes 


Felt foundation, damp and 
chill proof; neat and dressy 


incomparably the best for 
winter wear— 


$2.35 to $3.75 


Many other exceptional 
things for children, not to be 


A PIANO STOOL 


best of the exam- 
ples of kindergar- 
ten work submit- 
ted, and all of them 
received prizes. 
| . 
| HE very ingeni- 
ous piano stool 











. naleninheiaeens —— —— had elsewhere, are told of in 
was sent by a little : joined together with colored ribbon as shown ULaed, tang Tine ba cect our latest catalogue, as well 
girl in Louisville, A Dot's CHair in the illustration. . | socal ‘alien a bent of qverything for 
Pe b ‘ ° | 4 te O rf oderate prices. 
Kentucky. The little white net doll’s apron was | Send 4 cents for postens. , 7 
The pretty little parlor chair was submitted finished on her fourth birthday by a small F 
by the Free Kindergarten of Youngstown, — girl who resides at Dayton, Ohio. 60-62 West 23d St., New York 
Ohio, as the work of two little sisters, 0 MI ne NS | | Sepppyyyyeryyeerewvevvevervevevvvevvevevevvvey ve 
The tablet was made by a little girl of five PA ,, —— ————— 
at a kindergarten school in Weymouth, 








, Massachusetts. She wove the mat first in 


For the doll. Any size 
of feet. Send length 
and width of sole, 


and by mail, postpaid, 


you'll get a pair of 
Sh | Vici Kid shoes to fit. 
oes, i We do this to let 


every girl and every 

girl’s mother know what a wonderful leather 

Vi ici Kid is. The softest, toughest, best-wear- 
ing, best-looking Shoe-Kid ever made 

VICI DRESSING has ingredients which are 





Piette 





It keeps “‘life’’ and pliability in the shoe— 


SET OF BLACKSMITH TOOLS part of the secret of Vici Kid. 
{ any shoe—and restores it if lost. 
. Always ask for Vici Kid Shoes, and for 
HE set of blacksmith tools, made from [¢ Vici Dressing and Vici Polish. Made only by 
colored paper and pasted neatly on a {/ 
piece of cardboard, were made by one of the } al a 
pupils of the Sixth Street Kindergarten at Hadeipnia, Fa i 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin. { Write for “ “ae ) Sagrng and Shoe acai Free } 
Many of the articles which were sent to | & 

the JouRNAL from kindergarten schools and 7 “Bz = Ab W 1k? 

pupils were, in themselves, probably quite a y ont i a 

as good examples of the work as those which aes "7 Pree are 2 pais 4 Eta, & gv = 

are here illustrated, but they were not as 























A TABLET 





the German colors—red, black and white 





ities of legs and ankles. — ms | 

P - . » . . ee - >nacke P > good for adults for weak, sprainec 
; then pasted it to the back of the paper pad, carefully made, nor as m atly packe d, as am deformed or broken ankies. — 
then pasted the silver border on, and then which were given the prizes, and are here oe anual goon ho a 
: s : . te : iven ¢ ace | > ae DEN, Sou orwalk, . 
; the ribbon to which the pencil was attached. DoLt’s APRON OF WHITE NET given a place of honor = . 
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THE JOURNAL’S NEW SERIES: THE HOUSE PRACTICAL 


Art Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and Author of “ Inside 
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| The Hall and Staircase 


WAN DEVELOPING a scheme of decora- 
tion for an apartment, without injuring 
the existing wall covering or surface, 
certain expedients must be resorted 
to which are in the nature of makeshifts. 
Durability is of minor consideration; cheap 
ness and effect are the prime considerations. 





Se ee 


between the ceiling and the top of the screen 
may Or may not be filled with spindles. 
Ordinary furniture dowels, one-half or three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, will answer 
very well for this purpose. A screen with 
spindles, as shown in the illustration, will 
seclude the staircase from observation. 

The floor for such a decorative scheme may 
be either covered with plain green filling, 





A REMODELED HALL IN RED AND WHITE 


The conventional hallway, where the stairs 
run up against the partition and turn to a 
landing at the top, is usually dark, and 
requires warm tints and cheerful furnishing 
in its treatment. The simplest means of 
applying the wall decoration is to construct 
a framework, perhaps five feet in height, 
with a necessary length for the spaces 
between the doors. This framework is to be 
the foundation for a wainscot, and may be 
constructed of thin boards about three inches 
in width, placed eighteen inches apart, and 
running from a baseboard of twelve inches 
in width to a narrow shelf three inches wide 
at the top. Over this framework, on its 
back, ordinary muslin in breadths sufficiently 
wide to cover two of the panel spaces, may be 
tightly stretched. After the cloth is in place 
it may be treated to several coats of water- 
proof whitewash, the whitewash covering the 
exposed woodwork. 

Hang from the picture moulding some 
yellow or red burlap or denim to cover the 
wall space between the wainscot shelf and 
the picture moulding. This fabric may be 
tacked lightly to the picture moulding by 
quarter-inch copper tacks, 
allowing it to fall an inch 
or more below the shelf at 
the top of the wainscot. 


+ 

HEN place the wainscot 
framing against the 
wall, and wedge strips of 
board between the shelf and 
the picture moulding over 
the upper wall covering. 
The wedges should be 
neatly made, and inserted 
at the top of the upright 
strips, so that they may be 
out of sight, making a flush 
joint overthe shelf. These 
strips, corresponding in 
number and position to 
those making the lower 
panels in the wainscot, 
should be painted white. 
If these upper panel strips 
should spring out from the 
wall a single finish nail in 
the centre will be sufficient 
to secure them flat against 
the surface of the burlap. 
In the upper panels may be 
hung photographs or prints, 
framed in black or white, 

as one’s taste suggests. 
This wall treatment 
should be carried around the hall and up the 
stairs. If desired, a screen equal in height to 
that of the wainscot may be constructed in a 
more substantial manner the width of the 
stairway and placed about six feet in front of 
the steps. This screen is to be painted white 
to correspond with the wainscot. The space 


upon which one or two 


bright rugs may be 
thrown, or a strip of 
the same fabric which 


covers the upper part of 
the walls may be tacked 
around the outer edge 
of the floor, and the cen- 
tre covered with a rug. 
od 
i the CONSTRUCT a 
seat, using the 
screen in front of the 
stairs as a back, @ 
simple framework or 
box painted white is all 
that is necessary. A 
little narrow half-round 
moulding tacked on to 
the front in a simple 
square design will give 
the effect of paneling. 
A cushion upholstered 
ingreen corduroy should 
cover this seat. 





HALL SEAT MADE FROM AN OLD MAHOGANY BUREAU 


NOTHER inexpensive feature may be 
added to heighten the effect. Take an 
ordinary earthen drain pipe eight inches in 
diameter and paint it white. By skillful 
penciling it may be made to imitate marble. 
A brilliantly colored jardiniére containing a 
palm cr plant stands upon the pipe. 


By William Martin Fohnson 


of a Hundred Homes” 
a a a a a 7 


” THE frent door has in it lights of glass 
so much the better. These should be 
draped with simple dotted Swiss muslin cur- 
tains, but if the doors are all wood, and may 
not be painted white to correspond with the 
rest of this hall, a curtain effect should be 
applied to them on the inside to cover this 
disturbing element. 

For an umbrella stand a 
painted drain pipe, placed in 
a shallow tin basin, will an- 
swer every purpose. wi 

It is not advisable to have, 
in this exposed portion of the 


— 


| 

h| 

hall, any racks or nails for t 
hanging hats or coats, a sim- | i 
ple mahogany table being lH i 
sufficient furniture, with a 


card-salver placed upon it on 
a little embroidered doily. 





The screen at the foot of the I , | 
stairs may have at its back a i i 
row of wooden pegs inserted | H 
for hanging coats. The box , ' } 
seat may be utilized for rub- 
bers and the paraphernalia i ij ! 
usually found in a hallway. il | 
° nm nh Mm 
HE pictures suitable fora |i |i il 
hall should be unpreten- uu il 


tious and preferably mono- 
chromes—such as photographic reproductions 
of architectural subjects and one or two clas- 
sical heads. 

The draperies leading into the reception- 
room, and between the screen and wall, 
should be either of a color to match the wall 
covering above the wainscot shelf, or else a 
dark neutral shade of gray green. 

As I have mentioned before, the covering 
for the upper walls should be in good, bril- 
liant, positive colors. The white finish is 
more cheerful than natural wood, and will 
harmonize with any coloring selected. 

This entire scheme may be put up in an 
ordinary hall for, perhaps, twenty-five dollars, 
and may be taken down in a few moments. 


HALL SEAT WITH CUPBOARD 


O MAKE a hall seat from an old mahog- 
any bureau, remove ‘the top and upper 
drawers and insert a seat over the lower 
drawer; cover the recess and seat with a 
padding of curled hair, secured in place by 
burlap, and afterward upholstered in cor- 
duroy or denim. The top may be finished 
by a half-inch gimp set with brass-headed 
nails placed closely together. 

A novel hall lantern may be devised from 
an ordinary carboy, such as is used for am- 
monia or acids. The neck is removed by 
cutting around the glass with a diamond. 
The lower portion of the bottle may then be 
painted in stripes three-quarters of an inch 
in width, about two inches apart, and cross- 
ing each other, to imitate a wrought-iron 
frame. The whole is supported by a basket 
of wire, as shown inthe illustration. These 
wires fall over the black lines, and are also 
painted black. If an electric light is not 
available a lamp is easily made by taking a 
glass preserve jar and filling it about one- 
third with water and the balance with sperm 
oil. On the surface of the oil floats a cork 
three inches in diameter, through the middle 
of which wicks are inserted in short metal 
collars. Care should be taken, however, to 
keep them at a sufficient distance from the 
periphery of the cork to prevent their com- 
ing in contact with the glass. 

The diamond-paned doors of the cabinet 
may be obtained from any sash maker. 
Have the glazier insert mirrors in the 
openings in place of clear glass. 





Editor’s Note—In the next (the February) issue 
of the Journal Mr. gy will treat of “‘ The 
Library and Living-Room.”’ 
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SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


Of any one of these 
three best extracts on the 
market— 


LAZELL’S 
Empire 
Perfumes 


A postal card mentioning 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
will bring it to you 


FREE 


No other perfumes have 
ever been made whose 
odors are so absolutely 
true to Nature. The se- 
cret of the Violet odor, 
in particular, has, we be- 
lieve, been discoveredonly 
in our own laboratory. 

In quality these extracts 
surpass the very finest 
grades of either foreign 
or domestic manufacture. 

Send for Free Sample. 
Lazell, Dalley & Co. 

Manufacturing Perfumers 

New York City 


LAZELL’S 
EMPIRE 


ROSE 


Sample Free 


LAZELL’S 
EMPIRE 
LILY 


Sample Free 


LAZELL’S 
EMPIRE 
VIOLET 


Sample 
Free 


120 Modern Houses 


of all grades, from $650 up, are shown in the 
present issue of my design 

A$ 90.60 book 

dwelling 


’ ’ s¢*Artistic 
; Dwellings ’’ 














Views, floor plans, 
estimates and de- 
scriptions are 
given. These 
plans show the 
latest and best 
ideas in dwell 
ing house build- 
ing, and will 
greatly assist intending builders. Prepaid for 
$1.00. Send for descriptive circular. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, Grand Rapids. Mich. 
wnnn Direct from the Factory ae 
Office —— 


Desk 
$19.85 


* Macey ” desk, No. 
10-H, direct from 
the factory. freight 
prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be 
returned at our 
expense if not 
positively the best 
roll-top desk ever 
sold at the price. 
MADE of selected onk. Has closed back, quartered oak 
front, 22 pigeonholes, 6 file boxes, 5 large drawers, 2 small 
drawers, 2 stamp drawers, 2 pen racks, 2 paper racks, 2 arm 
rests, ball-bearing casters, front base mould aud 8 complete 
letter files, du-t-proof, and under lock and key. This desk 
has a good polish finish, and from a dealer will cost $28 to $35. 
Catalogue No. 2. 


We Prepay Freight 


Carolina. 




































PATENT APPLIED FOR 










to all points east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of South 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 


- Direct from the Factory ~ 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


A 304-page Book of Designs, size 6x9. 
ome Gives plans, designs, etc.,of 450 


i high and low cost houses, 95e 

$2 Moderate-Cost Houses, 2he 

| 32 Cheap Frame Cottages, 2he 
4 t \. 32 Summer Cottages, . he 

\ $2 Cottages, Book No.3, 25e 

}32 Cottages, Book No.4, 25e 
2 Houses, $1200-€1500, 25e 
2 Houses, $1500-$2000, 2be 


2 Houses, $1800 (new), 2be 
$2 Artistic Churches, . be 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


qe Architect, vs Tose woe 


| —_ : 
SOCIETY BEAMS | 
—The beams that come from dainty, colored { 


{ 
§ PHCENIX DRAWING-ROOM WAX CANDLES 
Adopted for decorative and illuminating purposes in ar 
tistic homes. Ask your dealer for Phoenix Candles, or send 
asc. for a sample pair, any color, postpaid. Booklet free 
( THE WILL & BAUMER CO., 318 Fourth Ave., New York City ( 





SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 
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Send 10¢, for a Sample Copy of 


ae. THE « 
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Illustrating monthly ten or more of the very latest and best ex- 
amples of Mederate Cost Homes, with costs, views, plans, de- 
scriptions, and practical hints on construction, decoration, etc. 
Special departments devoted to Churches, Schools, etc. See that 
your home is rightly built! My book, “The Building of It” 
(128 pages; price, $1.00), will enable you to do it, as it tells 
simply and clearly how to recognize faulty work. 


W. J. KEITH, Architect, 108 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
and How to 


“Our Homes Furnish Them 


Artistically "’ 


A new work, full of valuable information for 
any one interested in having A Beactire. 
Home. It will help you in getting those 
harmonious effects which only a professional 
decorator understands. Fully illustrated. 
Personal letters of advice free to purchasers. 
Price, $1.00, prepaid. Order at once. 





CLARENCE R. HILLS 
Practical Designer and House Furnisher 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Do You Stammer ? ,°.",3" 
“The Origin of Stammering.”” Sent FREE, with full particulars 
regarding treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage. 

The Lewis Schoo! for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





Write for our 
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FIFTEEN GOOD HALLS AND STAIRWAYS 


Selected from Photographs Taken in All Parts of the Country 
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Acozy nook and fireplace in this hallway in Chestnut Hill, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, have been ingeniously contrived. 
A pretty hallway in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. The fine 


coloring, unfortunately, cannot be reproduced. 





An old pictorial wall paper has here been retained to pre- 
serve the character of this hall in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


One of the few examples of a double staircase, to be found 


in a New England house. The scheme is most effective. 
The arrangement of this hall in Hartford, Connecticut, as 


well as the newel posts and stair rail, is worth noticing. 





A pretty door and window, with well-designed glass, are 
found in this hallway in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


A combination living-room and hallway in Glen Cove, 


A pretty and ingenious arrangement of a staircase, with Long Island, with white woodwork and mahogany furniture. 


some excellent furniture, is found in this hall. 





A spacious apartment, designed as both living-room and 
hall, is seen in this summer home in Kennebunkport, Maine. 





A hall in Boston, Massachusetts, with excellent wall A leather-upholstered hall settle and screen in a hallway in 
covering and paneling. The furnishing is in good taste. 


Danvers, Massachusetts. The leaded glass is effective. 





This hall in a Providence, Rhode Island, house has been 
divided by an arch without encroaching upon the floor space. 
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A simple front door, with fanlight above, has been made An inexpensively finished hall in Kennebunkport, Maine. This spacious stairway is found at St. David’s Station, 
for this Colonial hall. The entire scheme is consistent. The red brick fireplace is exceptionally good. Pennsyivania. The rugs nake the interior warm and cozy. 
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BEART TO HEART TALKS 


HERE is one view that we can 
all take at the beginning of a 
new year that should fill us 
full of hope and joy. In the 
inner life, which, after all, is 
the real life, old things may 
pass away and all things may 
become new. We may at any 
time turn around and begin 

a new life if we will only repent. If we 

will repent truly and earnestly all our past 

failures will not touch us. They will all 
be forgiven, and will not be remembered 
against us any more forever. Now I want 
you to enter at the commencement of this new 
year upon a new life. Never mind what your 
past has been; you can pass from it into a 
new life. You have only to believe that ‘‘ He 
forgiveth all thine iniquities.’’ If we will 
only believe that all that God requires of us 
is simply to trust Him, to believe in Him and 
in His word, what untold joy we shall find in 
this new year! How easy it will be to sing : 





** Oh, year of hope, oh, day of grace, 
I hail thy happy dawning, 
I look into thy smiling face 
And bless the New Fear's morning.” 
Believe me, what you need is a new life, 
not new things. All things will become new 
if you will become new. I love to see new 
things, but I love to sce new people better. 
It sounds so pleasant to hear some one say, 
‘* Well, you look like another person. What 
has happened to you that makes you look so 
young?’’ A new life of some kind, you may 
be sure. Set your heart on this new life, 
desire it above everything else, and you will 
get it. You will feel new, and that is better 
than all the new things in the world. 


+; 
A New Heart With a New Year 


ALWAYS like to think at the beginning of 
a new year of what God says He will give 
us—‘‘ A new heart also will I give you.’’ 
Think of that gift!) ‘‘ And a new spirit will I 
put within you.’’ Oh, the need of so many 
persons isanew spirit. Their spirit isbroken; 
the life has gone out of it. ‘‘ And I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I 
will give you an heart of flesh.’’ So many 
have hard hearts and yet they do not seem to 
be able to get rid of the hardness. Sometimes 
they feel hard toward other human beings. 
Now God offers to make you a present of a 
tender heart—a heart of flesh instead of a 
heart of stone. He says He will put.a new 
‘spirit within you’’—a spirit of love and 
peace, and cause you, enable you, to do right. 
‘“And I will put My Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in My statutes, and ye shall 
keep My judgments, and do them.’’ In 
accepting these gifts of God we cannot fail to 

have a happy New Year: 

“Oh! for the New Year, a new heart! 
May the old sins be all erased, 
The old contentions be effaced.” 

Many of you will go back to your work, 
when 1899 is ushered in, and will say, ‘‘ New 
things, new work, new circumstances come 
to others, but it is the same old work with 
me!’’ Well, that may be; but you need not 
he the same, and if you are not the work will 
put on a new aspect. You can say, ‘‘ Well, I 
will have something new; I will be new my- 
self; nothing can prevent that.’’ 
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New Love is Always a New Life 


HERE is One who can turn life’s water into 
wine, can take the insipid life away, and 
make life sparkling. I do not care how old 
you are or how young you are, how rich you 
are or how poor you are—that is what He 
can do who turned the water into wine at the 
first miracle He wrought in Cana of Galilee. 
It was His first miracle, but not His last. 
But you say, ‘‘ He does not perform miracles 
nowadays.’’ Yes, He does. He turns life’s 
water into wine now, so that our lives may 
become not only a source of joy to ourselves, 
but also a strength as well as a refreshment 
to others. New love is always new life. Oh, 
what shall I do, what shall I say to make you 
see it? Asayoung girl, who, from overwork 
at college, had broken down, said the other 
day to some one who had told her that she 
must use her mind in some new direction, 
‘Oh, if I had any mind there would be no 
trouble, but I haven’t any mind.’’ But if 
God commands us to love Him with our 
minds, and if we obey, He will give us minds 
to love Him with. The trouble is that we do 
not expect God to do anything. 

We are a long way from the Master’s 
teaching. Do you ever think of His teach- 
ings, and when you make a feast invite those 
who cannot recompense you? This kingdom 
that the Order of The King’s Daughters is 
interested in promoting is a kingdom of kind- 
ness and of love, of self-forgetfulness and of 
interest in others. Oh, how we need more 
simple kindness—kindness of the sort which, 
as Daughters of the King, we are bound to 
show to all with whom we come in contact. 


Many Persons Die of Responsibility 

AM making discoveries in one way or 

another all the time, and I have found out 
that a good many people are dying of respon- 
sibility. But to my mind all that we are 
responsible for is to be filled with the Holy 
Spirit—simply to let God fill us with His 
Spirt, and there our responsibility ends. 
But you ask, ‘‘ What do you mean? Am I 
not responsible for my business, my children, 
and all the claims that are upon me? Not at 
all. You are only responsible for your simple 
duty, and your duty is to be filled with the 
Spirit, and then everything will fall into its 
right place. We are constantly taking upon 
us affairs other than our own, and then 
comes overwork and nervous prostration, and 
serious results follow. That is a dreadful 
condition to be in when we say, ‘ Oh, 
must I go at that again? Am I to have this 
work to do forever?’’ Believe me, dear 
Daughters, if you have any thought of this 
kind there must be a change wrought in you. 
I am not talking theory now. No matter 
what your work, a spirit of content can come 
to you that will make you enjoy it. 

I shall never forget an experience I had a 
few days ago. I had been thinking so much 
of those eighteen years that the Master had 
spent in a carpenter’s shop. I had been 
tearing up envelopes and letters that ! had 
answered, and had thrown them all on the 
floor, so that really my room looked very 
untidy. All at once it occurred to me that 
there must have been chips as Christ worked, 
and I felt sure that He made the carpenter’s 
shop tidy before He slept, so I stooped down 
to gather up my papers, and in that momenta 
joy so sweet came to me, and I felt that I was 
really following in His steps. Oh, if we 
could once take it in that every homely duty 
we attend to is working as Christ Yr age and 
that His smile is on us, and that the Father 
is saying to us, ‘‘I am well pleased.’’ 
Would not this give new life to old work? 
It would. And new life would come to the 
body and the mind. Now, at the commence- 
ment of this new year, will you not ask for the 
Spirit of Christ to come to you? 


. 
Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


UST as I had finished writing of our need 
of a new spirit in our old work a lady 
called who said she would like a few words 
of encouragement from me, as she was about 
starting for California to prosecute some work 
that she felt calledupontodo. Before leaving 
me she told me what had led her to take up 
this, to her, new work. She said she had 
spent three years and two months in caring 
for an invalid relative, and that in all those 
years no one had said to her, ‘‘ Let me come 
in and watch and tend the invalid while you 
go out and hear something that will do you 
good and change the monotony of your life.’’ 
She said that never in all her life had she felt 
so near to her Heavenly Father as in those 
years of quiet sacrifice, yet she made up her 
mind that if release ever came to her she 
would care for those who were situated as she 
had been, and now she is doing it. She said 
to me, ‘‘ You have no idea how many mothers 
there are who never have a chance to see any- 
thing, and their lives grow more and more 
wearisome as the family increases. What 
they need is a little change.’’ Now this 
woman, has succeeded in interesting women 
of leisure, and in gaining their consent to find 
women to take charge of these humble homes 
for an hour or two at least, so that the tired 
mothers may go out and have a change of 
some sort. And she told me of mothers’ 
meetings which she had held, and how 
she had been able to arrange that in each 
family there should be a competent person to 
care for the children during their mother’s 
absence and do what she could to make the 
small home more inviting. Just a neighborly 
kindness—it made real the command, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 


> 
Two Letters Which Have Come to Me Lately 


FRIEND of mine wrote to me a few weeks 
ago that it occurred to her to ask a certain 
widow if she would not like to go out and 
take a little drive with her. She answered 
that she would be delighted to do so, and 
when they drove off she turned to the lady 
and said, ‘‘ This is the first drive I have had 
for thirty years.’’ After her husband died 
she had to take boarders, and to work very 
hard, and not one of her old friends had been 
thoughtful enough to ask her to take a drive. 
I want to send a New Year’s greeting to 
all the workinz-girls who read the JOURNAL, 
and I do no: mean those who are doing 
merely one kind of work, but also those who 
are living and working at home. I constantly 
receive letters that impress me from readers 
of the JouRNAL, but I have just read a letter 
signed ‘‘ A Working-Girl,’’ and it has done 
me so much good that I want to share my 
happiness with others. After thanking me 
for something I had written in the JOURNAL, 
she asked if she might come into the Order. 


What the Working-Girl Wrote to Me 
HE said in her letter, ‘‘ There will be one old 
maid of uncertainage. I have lived nearly 
thirty years, working at home for no wages, 
and I haven’t found it such a dreadful thing 
after all. Iam earnestly trying to serve my 
Master in my home, and I am quite sure that 
life is just what we make it. Now, I do not 
like gloom, so I am not gloomy very often. I 
find so many things to be glad for. Suppose 
I do wash and sweep and cook; lots of others 
do the same, and God’s beautiful sky and sun 
and moon are just as much mine as they are 
the millionaire’s. I do feel sometimes that if 
I had lots of money I could do lots of good, 
but I haven’t, and I am going to do all the 
good I can without it. People are so kind to 
me, and there are lots of lovely Christian 
hearts if we will only try to find them. I get 
the blues sometimes, and feel as if I hadn’t 
much to live for, but my work is surely not 
done yet, and I want to live long enough to 
complete my part. I have been reading 
about the ‘ Shut-in Circle.’ Well, I think 
there are ‘Shut-out Circles.’ For a good 
many years I have been a ‘shut-out.’ My 
hearing is defective, and Iam shut out of lots 
of things, for people do not like to bother 
explaining to me, so I have a little world of 
my own. I read and think what would I do 
if I were blind and could not see either to 
read or to work. So now, if there are any 
gloomy daughters of our King, do cheer up 
and count your mercies. If you can see, 
hear, and walk and work, be thankful and 

happy. You are children of the King.’’ 


+ 
That Letter Was a Blessing to Me 


OW, first of all, I want to thank the dear 
girl who sent me the letter, for it was 
indeed a blessing tome. And now what shall 
I say to girls who are hired to work in shops, 
hired to work in factories, hired to work in 
offices—to all girl wage-earners, what shall I 
say? I meet you here and there, and so many 
of you say, ‘‘ Do not forget us, Mrs. Bottome; 
write a word to us once ina while.’’ What 
shall I say to you as I wish you a Happy New 
Year? Oh, if I could tell you some things 
that I see. My girl, as I shall always call 
her, hinted at it when she mentioned the 
Master she was working for. Ah, we all are 
hired servants of the Master, and He will pay 
us our wages. How surprised we will all be 
some day to hear His ‘‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.’’ I am sure you will 


have a happier new year if you do all that | 


you can to please the Master. 

I had a new thought the other day about 
that Master. You know He worked for eight- 
een years in a carpenter’s shop. About all 
we know of Him during those years was that 
He worked as a carpenter. After that He 
came out to His public ministry, and He was 
baptized in the River Jordan, and there came 
a voice saying, ‘‘ This is My beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.’’ 


+ 
Do All Unto the Glory of God 


ND you, my dear Daughters, can so live and | 

work in shops and houses and factories | 

and offices and in your own homes that the 

Father will be pleased with you. It is not 

the work that you do, it is the faithfulness in 

doing the work, whatever it may be, and the 
doing it to please your Father. 

The ‘‘ beloved Son’’ worked in the car 
penter’s shop to please His Father. It was 
the work that had been given Him to do 
Never forget that that is the meaning of the 
little silver cross so many of you wear with 
I. H.N. on it. How it would help you every 
morning as you start for your place of work 
to think, ‘‘ The One who is on the Throne 
to-day went every morning for eighteen years 
to His carpenter’s bench.’’ Oh, dear 
Daughters, be true—true to yourselves; be 
determined to be noble, to be pure in heart, 
and some day not a house will be yours, but 
a mansion. Untold wealth of circumstances 
is before you if you are servants of cur 
King and serve Him in any condition of life 
where you may be placed. Nothing can take 
from you the fact that you are children of 
God, heirs of God, and some day you will 
enter on your glorious inheritance. 


oy 
Why Not Form a Pleasant Circle? 


iene passing through a cemetery not 

long ago I read on a tombstone these 
words: ‘* She was always so pleasant.’’ It 
made a great impression upon me, and I 
thought it is easy to be pleasant at times, but 
to be ‘‘ always pleasant ’’! 

Now, dear Daughters, can you not think of 
a new piece of work you could commence at 
the beginning of this new year? I do not yet 
know of any Circle that has taken the name 
of the ‘‘ Pleasant Circle,’’ where the work is 
to be always pleasant. You know it is possi- 
ble to be pleasant when the circumstances of 
life are anything but so. 


‘Hand in hand with angels ; 
Blessed so to be! 
Helped are all the helpers ; 
Giving light they see. 
He who aids another 
Strengthens more than one; 
Sinking earth he grapples 
To the Great White Throne.” 








January, 1899 
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There is no skirt too 
good—there is no skirt 
too cheap for Star Al- 
paca Braid. It exactly 
meets the present de- 
mand of fashion for an 
extra-wide, lustrous 
braid of great durability 
and cleanliness. 





Star Al pete Braid is woven 
to fit the shape of a skirt 
without draw or pucker, and 
will not shrink. It is made 
in all colors, dyed in the 
wool. The black will not 
wear gray; the other colors 


will not fade. 


Ask the dealer for Star Alpaca Braid. 
¥Y of an inch wide. 

5 yards to the piece, 10c. a piece. 

Fleisher’s, Philadelphia. 





CONFECTION CO. 


1510 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Will send anywhere in United States, 
charges prepaid, their delicious 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


One-pound box, 75 cents; 2-pound box, $1.35; 
3-pound box, $1.90; 4- pound box, $2.45; 5 pounds, 
or over, at rate of 60 cents per pound, 

In Philadelphia, 60 Cents per pound, any quantity. 

QUALITY AND FLAVORS THE VERY FINEST 
FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


LEE 


Liberal sam ples, to show quality, mailed on receipt of 10¢. in stamps 


Rubens Infant Shirt 








No Trou ble 


Pat. Nov. 13, '94—Nov. 15, "95. 


The Child Enjoys It 


For by its use it is warm and comfortable. 
Protects abdomen and lungs, preventing colic 


No Buttons 


and cramps. Doctors advise its use. 
or merino, to fit from birth to six years. 
Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars free. 
Manufactured by 
E. M. MARBLE & CO. 
130 Adams Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


“NEXT TO WINGS” 


Wool 











The time will soon be here when the clatter and 
clump of the hard leather heels will be a source of 
embarrassment to refined women. Not only the 
silent tread,but thestrength and nerve forcesaved by 


O’SULLIVAN’S “teers 
make them a blessing to woman—indoors and out. 


Dealers, 50c¢. Or send price in stamps and outline of heel to 


O’SULLIVAN BROS. 
Leaflet for the asking. Lowell, Mass. 
Have you seen the LITTLE 
ic deal magazine called CHILDREN 


MOTHERS ! 25:0 Gitta 


Full of beautiful stories and pictures. Samples Free. 
WANTED. S. E. CASSINO, 65 Pope Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
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IN SOME PRETTY ROOMS OF GIRLS 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF ACTUALLY EXISTING ROOMS 












AOL hh 


REQUIRES 
HEMMING |: 


ONLY, 
doing away 
with the With 
overhand it, 


seam. Pillow 
Slips are 
easily made 
and laundered. 


Selected from hundreds of pictures taken in all parts of the country, and sent in 
response to the Journal’s prize offer for pretty rooms of girls. This is the 
third and concluding page of the series, the first two pages 
of which were published in the December number. 













Widths—42, 45 and 50 in. 


ASK FOR 
‘Continental’ Brand 
~~ FINEST. QUALITY 
and EXTRA VALUE 
All ik oateate aden Pa Dealers Sell /t. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CONTINENTAL MILLS, Lewiston, Me. 












This interior shows some excellent exam- 
ples of window and furniture draping devised 
by a young lady in Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
Simple materials have been applied in a most 
interesting way. The little dressing-table 
beneath the window is admirable, the candles 
and mirror making an exceedingly pretty 
effect. The corner has altogether what is 
most desirable in a room—a “ used ”’ look. 





[N weal or wo 
FIRST PRIZE PICTURE. The walls of this room in Washington, 
D. C., have been draped with dotted Swiss, gathered top and bottom, 
and hung full over a plain color. The bed canopy is of the same 
material. The frames of the mirrors are of gold. 





it can’t let go 
"Til you yourself 


will have it so. 


See that 


hump? 


: erp The DeLong 
The unconventional designs of the furniture in this room belonging 
to a girl in Chicago, Illinois, and its arrangement, make this a most Hook and Eye 
interesting interior. Placing the dressing-table out into the room is a 
good suggestion, as it is here desirable as a screen for the door behind. 


RICHARDSON & DkLONG Bros., Mfrs 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Figured wall paper as a background for 
pictures is hardly suitable, but in this room 
belonging to a girl in Des Moines, lowa, the 





photographs and prints being unpretentious 


Are sold in everv Dry-Goods Store. Not one dealer 
in a thousand SELLS PURE SILK, because he 


rah nr ine nis te sis Be ' Worthless Silks 


cannot make enough profit on it, 
CUTTER’S PURE SILKS 

For dresses and linings, have been withdrawn from 

every Dry-Goods Store, and can only be had 


direct from 
John D. Catter & Company 
Cutter ilh ire ith dra n because worthle ilks, which 

were NOT Cutter's, ha ecn id as Cutter That you may 
yet the GENt In 4K CUTTER DRESS SILKS, we have decided to 
sell direct t n r ob nego 8 la 

Complete Mail Order Department 
With a full line of indard weaves in black dre silk atin 
duchesse, taffeta, grosgrain, et We prepay all charges, 
Send for ‘samples to 

JOHN D. CUTTER & COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 1 Union Square (Lincoln Building) 
BOSTON: 153 Tremont Street (Chickering Building) 
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| 
io | on the Selvedge of Black 
’ ii Dress Goods 
Here is an example of old-fashioned SECOND PRIZE PICTURE. An original and charming room belonging to a girl in Albany, 
simplicity found in a house in Newburyport, New York. The arrangement of the posters and their selection have been carefully studied, IS A GUARANTEE OF GOOD WEAR 
Massachusetts. The old lantern, the warm- although the “ hit-or-miss ” plan is the foundation for the idea. The pretty corner seat, upholstered eaeneanenmnadan oonamenaeannneananh 
ing-pan, etc., are objects of interest. in blue denim, and the white tabourette are inexpensive features. ia” DIRECT FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


Bick SERVICE SERGES 
(Manufactured like Men's) for Ladies’ Suits 
High grade, low price, thoroughly shrunk, fast 


q color, and more economical than any other serge. 
9 55inches wide. Any lengthcut. Being wide, cuts 
to advantage. Ked anchor on every yard. Sold 
direct only. Send for free samples and booklet. 


Address Dept. H, SERGE MILLS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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FOR PATCH WORK or Fancy Work. 
600 square inches, new bright colors, 
25c. Send 2c. stamp for circular with 
offer of Stamping Patterns, Flags, etc. 


The Bingham Co., New London, Conn. 


Receptions 
and Afternoon Teas 


This is to be a short season. 
Order invitations and cards 
now. Write 




















A pretty and inexpensively furnished This corner of a room in Tacoma, A most comfortable looking corner of a ns DEMPSEY & CARROL 
room belonging to a girl in Tacoma, Washington, has been decorated with some room in Port Gibson, New York, where no SE OOCHEY wealtoner: NEW YORK 
Washington. Ordinary materials are used. brilliantly colored Japanese material. ambitious decoration has been attempted. 26 West 23d Street, 
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*THE FIRST OF THE NEW DOMESTIC LESSONS FOR 1899 


WELL-COOKED and well- 
served dinner implies not only 
a thorough knowledge of cook- 
ery, but also a knowlédge of the 
duties of a hostess. Of no less 
importance is the carving and 
appearance of the dinner. 
A roast of beef, simple in itself, becomes 
elegant when neatly arranged and prettily 
garnished on an attractive platter. 

As beef is served almost every day in the 
average American home I will first discuss 
the common rib roast, the flavor of which is 
much spoiled by the removal of the bones. 
Rest the joint, with the rib side down, on a 
large platter. Good carving cannot be done 
in cramped quarters. Garnish one end with 
a large bunch of parsley or crisp celery tops. 
Before commencing to slice the roast insert 
the knife between the bone and the meat, 
running the entire depth of the roast; then 
cut from the whole length of the joint into 
even and thin slices the fat and the lean alike. 
Horseradish, brown sauce and Yorkshire 
pudding are usually served with beef. 

The pin or aitch bone of beef is not diffi- 
cult either to carve or to serve, as nice thin 
slices may be taken from the side. 


a 
Carving a Piece of Beef a la Mode 


Saeed a la mode, if served hot, should be 
placed ona large platter. Garnish a 
long skewer with a ball of carrot, a radish, 
a ball of turnip, and, if you like, a mush 
room, and stick through the beef, or use a 
plain, untrimmed silver skewer. Fill the 
bottom of the dish with rich brown sauce, 
garnish with pieces of carrot cut into fancy 
shapes, turnips and pieces of celery that have 
been carefully boiled. Around the very edge 
of the sauce where it meets with the dish 
put a thick, ropelike strip of finely chopped 
parsley. When carving, slice from the top of 
the thick outside piece, that you may have a 
smooth surface from which to cut thin slices. 

Fresh beef’s tongue is usually braised. In 
the braising mixture use onions, carrots and 
seedless raisins. When done dish the tongue 
and heap the cooked vegetables around, 
pouring over the thick brown sauce. Carve 
by cutting directly through the thick portion 
of the tongue, then cut from this thin slices, 
serving a portion of the under fat with each 
slice, as well as some of the vegetables. 

A beef’s heart should be placed in the 
centre of a large platter, removing carefully 
the strings and skewers used to hold the 
filling. Fill the bottom of the dish with 
brown sauce, to which has been added 
flageolets, and edge with triangular pieces 
of toasted bread. Carve in small, thin slices 
directly across, beginning at the top. 


+. 
Serving and Carving a Sirloin Steak 


BROILED sirloin steak may be garnished 
with French fried potatoes, and slices of 
lemon that have been dipped into finely 
chopped parsley. At the head of the dish 
place a bunch of fresh sprigs of fringed 
parsley. When carving a sirloin steak first 
run the knife close to the bone, removing the 
tenderloin, then on the other side, removing 
the sirloin. Carve the meat from the bone 
to the edge, serving a thin slice of tenderloin 
and sirloin to each helping, not forgetting 
the dish gravy. Carve a round steak in thin 
strips. When rolled and braised garnish 
with tomato sauce and finely chopped 
parsley, and carve across the roll, cutting 
thin, even slices. 

A fillet or tenderloin of beef is universally 
garnished with mushrooms and brown sauce. 
At the head or butt of the fillet a large bunch 
of parsley and a group of olives may be 
placed. * The size and shape of the fillet 
enables one to have well-done, medium and 
rare beef, so that guests may always have a 
choice. Cut the fillet directly across in thick 
slices, helping with it the mushrooms and 
sauce. The back or sirloin roast should be 
served without sauce. Carve by cutting in 
thin slices directly across. 

Ragouts and stews are garnished with 
mushrooms and olives, the dish edged with 
triangular pieces of toasted bread, and the 
whole sprinkled with finely chopped parsley. 

Garnish a breast of veal with little rolls of 
broiled bacon alternated with tiny potato 
croquettes. Serve brown sauce in a tureen. 
When carving, cut directly through to each 
joint, dividing the larger pieces. 

A loin of veal must be sufficiently cracked 
before roasting to permit of the separation of 
each rib—not enough, however, to spoil the 
looks of the meat. Garnish the dish with 
carefully toasted bread, forcemeat balls, and 
place here and there a few sprigs of parsley. 








* Mrs. Rorer’s new series of Domestic Lessons 
begins in this issue of the Journal and will be 
continued throughout the year. In the next (the 
February) issue Mrs. Rorer will write of ‘‘ Food 
for Men and Women Over Fifty.”’ 


Carving Boiled Poultry and Calf’s Head 


BOILED chicken or turkey may be served 

on a bed of rice. Cover the bottom of a 
large platter to the depth of two inches with 
carefully boiled rice, and place the fowl in 
the centre, pressing it slightly into the rice. 
Make an English drawn butter from the 
water in which the fowl was cooked; add a 
teaspoonful of curry, and strain it over the 
bird. Have ready the hard-boiled yolks of 
two eggs, press them carefully through a 
sieve, and with a teaspoon dust them over 
the rice, and make a thick, ropelike garnish 
around the very edge with finely chopped 
parsley. To make the dish appear still 
handsomer put a thick rope of yolk of egg 
first around the rice, and then the fineiy 
chopped parsley, then the whites of hard- 
boiled eggs that have been chopped fine 
or put through a vegetable press. On the 
outside of the dish little triangles of toast 
should be arranged to make a pointed finish. 
Carve as you would a roasted fowl. 

A calf’s head is much more difficult to 
carve, if served whole, than almost any 
other meat dish. It is better to have the 
skin taken from the head before cooking. 
Thoroughly clean and boil it with the bones 
of the head, the brains having been carefully 
taken out and cleaned and put aside. When 
serving time comes the tongue should be 
removed, skinned and cut into slices; the 
skin of the head taken out and cut into strips 
two inches wide and four inches long. The 
brains should be carefully parboiled in salt 
and seasoned water and placed at the ends 
of the platter. In the centre place the slices 
of tongue, and the strips of skin from the 
head over the top; pour over a sauce vinai- 
grette; the dish will need no other garnish- 
ing. When carving cut the skin into strips 
and serve a portion of each part. 


a 
The Carving of Veal and Mutton 


A FILLET or cushion of veal, which is usu- 
ally made into a fricandeau, is held in 
shape by a strip of tape while cooking, and 
is served with brown sauce and a macedoine. 
Group the vegetables at each end of the 
meat, pour the sauce around it, and carve in 
thin slices, drawing the knife toward you. 

A haunch of mutton, the same as that of 
venison, is placed, bone side -down, on the 
platter and garnished with parsley and a few 
button radishes cut into tulips. When carving 
place the fork firmly in the small end, draw 
the meat up toward you, and make a deep 
cut through the fleshy part of the leg down 
to the bone; this will make an opening from 
which you can cut slices of medium thick- 
ness, but not so thick as those from a fillet 
of beef, nor so thin as those cut from roast 
beef, as these must be as thin as the knife 
will allow. Then carve between each rib. 

A leg of mutton is carved precisely in the 
same way as the leg on the haunch, begin- 
ning with the fleshy part, cutting down to the 
bone, and then, by slipping the knife along 
the bone, all are removed. Rest a loin of 
mutton on the bones, garnish with parsley 
and bread balls, and carve through the ribs, 
which should have been thoroughly cracked. 
Arrange a crown roast of mutton around 
a mound of mashed potatoes and garnish 
the outside of the dish with peas; crown 
the potatoes with four quarters of lemon 
pressed down so that they will stand easily, 
and cover each bone with a paper frill. A 
crown of mutton is most easily carved. 
Simply cut each chop through the skin. 


. 
Two Very Difficult Things to Carve 


NE of the most difficult pieces of meat to 
carve well isasaddle of mutton. Before 
cooking it should be folded together and 
the tail turned over the back. When cooked 
place it on a very large heated platter and 
garnish the tail end with a large bunch of 
cress. When carving draw the knife down 
the entire length of the saddle, parallel with 
and keeping close to the backbone, and stick 
your fork into this opening, carving long thin 
slices the entire length, lifting the fork as the 
knife runs, and giving each piece a little twirl 
around as you put it on the plate. Cut the 
crisp fat from the sides into slanting slices, 
then turn the rack over and cut out the 
kidneys and tenderloin. 

The carving of a young pig is not com- 
monly done well. It should be served ona 
large platter, in a deep bed of cress. Place 
a small red apple in its mouth. When 
carving first remove the head; separate the 
shoulders from the carcass, keeping the knife 
in a circular line around the shoulder 
markings; next remove the legs, much as you 
would remove the legs from a_ roasted 
chicken; turn the pig, and cut it directly 
down the centre. The ribs will then stand 
sufficiently open for you to cut easily between 
each. Carve the second half inthe same way, 
asking the preference of each person. 
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Carving Roast Turkey or Chicken 

ARNISH a roasted turkey or chicken 
with a large bunch of parsley at the 

neck end of the platter; around the remain- 
ing portion arrange onion croquettes the size 
of an English walnut, or small pickled onions 
with sprigs of parsley. Elaborate garnish- 
ings, such as high skewers, egg balls and 
masses of green, must be removed before the 
carving, as they interfere with the movements 
of the carver. When carving place the fork 
firmly through the upper part of the 
breastbone, pass the knife first around the 
leg and remove it, then the wing, first on one 
side, then on the other. By cutting the 
ligaments the joints will readily open. 
When these have been displaced cut the 
breast in thin slices, using the knife flat 
against the breast and cutting from you; 
then slip it underneath the wishbone; lift, 
press it backward and remove it. Turn the 
turkey slightly so that you may cut the 


shoulder-blades from the under side of the | 


carcass and from each side of the backbone 
without removing the carving-fork. Then cut 
directly through the ribs up to the breast- 





bone joint and turn the turkey first one side | 


and then the other, separating the back of the 
carcass from the breast. Then, for the first 
time, remove the fork. Divide the upper 
from the lower part of the back; cut down 
the backbone and divide the lower portion of 
the back into two pieces. 
second joint from the leg and cut it into three 
slices, the leg into two, and it is ready for 
serving. Give a portion of the dark and a 
portion of the white meat, with a small 
amount of the filling, to each person. 


Sd 
When Carving Other Large Birds 


HICKEN, capon and wild turkey are all 
carved in the same way. 


Then separate the | 


A boned | 


turkey or boned chicken—in fact, any boned | 
fowl, is simply cut in thin slices, beginning | 


at the neck. When served hot the dish 
should be garnished with cream sauce, mush- 
rooms, or small chestnut croquettes. 

A duck or a goose should be placed ona 
platter, back down, the same as other barn- 
yard fowls. 
difficult to carve. The breast being the only 
desirable portion, it requires considerable 
dexterity, even by an experienced carver, to 
supply a tableful of guests with nice cuts. 
Serve only the breast of wild ducks. . When 
carving place the fork firmly in the middle of 
the breastbone, draw the knife as closely 
to the centre of the breastbone as possible, 
and cut one slice after another, going toward 
the wing; then put the knife in at the first 
cutting, and, bending it down close to the 
bone, loosen all the slices at one time. The 
leg may be taken off and placed to one side, 


They are, however, much more | 


then cut directly across at the vent, at the end | 


of the breastbone. 
an opening from which to take the stuffing. 


+ 
Carving Small Birds and Rabbits 


MALL birds, such as quail, partridges 

and even pheasants, are served on toast 

or squares of fried mush, with sprigs of 

parsley. If the birds are small serve ore at 

a helping; if a pheasant or a prairie chicken, 
cut down the breastbone into halves. 

Spring chickens are carved in precisely the 
same way. Draw the knife right down the 
breastbone, giving a half to each person. If 
the chickens, however, are large, after cutting 
them into halves separate each into quarters. 


This is simply to make | 


Rabbits, if roasted and served whole, are | 


arranged ina sort of kneeling position and 


pressed down into a bed of mashed potatoes | 


or a deep bed of cress—the latter is much the 
handsomer. When carving divide the rabbit 
into two equal parts, cutting crosswise at the 
last rib, then cut off the leg, then the 
shoulder, then divide the lower half, then 
the upper, making eight pieces. 

Small birds, such as reedbirds or railbirds, 
are frequently served in cases. Cut off the 
ends of a white or sweet potato, scoop out the 
centre, and place the bird inside to roast. 
Dish the potato with the head sticking out, 
and garnish with cress. Reedbirds may also 
be dished in onion cups. Cut the onions into 
halves, throw them into salted water and 
cook until perfectly tender; take out the 
centres, and arrange the cups neatly on 
squares of toast on a platter with a reedbird 
in each; the ends of the platter may be 
garnished with white celery tops and olives. 


+. 
Serving Woodcock, Plover and Duck 


OODCOCK, plover and snipe are all 
served and carved inthe same manner 
and garnished with jelly and bread patties. 
If squares of fried mush are used instead 
of toast to serve birds upon use white meal. 
When the mush is cold cut the slices a half 
an inch in thickness, dip in egg and bread- 
crumbs, and fry in smoking-hot fat. 





A salmi of duck is universally garnished | 
with olives, chopped parsley or celery and | 


forcemeat balls, and dished the same as a 
fricassee, the breast occupying the top part 
of the dish, with the other pieces under- 


neath, the legs crossed in front, the wings at | 
the ends, and the giblets in the centre of the | 
back part, the second joints at the side of | 


the giblets, so that the carver may always 
know exactly in what part of the dish to find 
the piece preferred by each guest. 





Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title ‘‘Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers to Questions,’’ will be found on page 32 
of this issue of the Journal. 
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shortened with Cottolene—see 
how light it is; eat a roll made 
with Cottolene, and learn how 
delicious it is. Use the pure, 
clean vegetable 


Cottolcne 


for every cooking purpose, 
and know how superior to 
any other shortening and fry- 
ing medium it is. 


The genuine Cotto- 
lene is sold every- 
where in one to ten 
pound yellow tins, 
with our trade-marks 
—*Cottolene” and 
steer’s head im cotton- 
plant wreath—ou every 
tin. Not guaranteed if 
sold in any other way. 





MADE ONLY BY 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Montreal 

















The Lamp; “1 see you’re not smoking to-day.” 


The Stove: “No; 1 left my pi pe behind. But why 
aren’t you smoking: 


The Lamp ; “No more smoking for me. 
puta 


process’ WICK 
in me, and I can’t smoke even if I want to.” 


We want you to send for 4. PREE SAMPLE 
and a book which tells about i We want 
to test the unique qualities of “THE BROW: 
WICK ”’’ at our expense. 


They have 


No more smoking, smudgy, creeping lamps. 
No more dirty, cracking chimneys. 


For sale by all good dealers. Take no substitute. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


(Patented in U. 8. and foreign countries.) 




















A Light, 


Well-Balanced Food 


In these hurry days we need easily digested 
food. Avoid an ill-balanced or one-sided diet. 

Your food should contain carbon for heat and 
action; nitrogen for blood, nerves and tissues, 
and phosphates for bones, hair and teeth. 
Quaker Oats contains all. 
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THE FIRST OF MRS. RORER’S NEW SERIES OF MENUS 


HE refreshments for after- 
noon teas should be 
simple, dainty and attrac- 
tive—in fact, one usually 
measures the refinement 
of the hostess by the 
simplicity of the refresh- 
ments which she serves 
and the entertainment 
which she gives. Tea 

may be made and served from the tea-table, 

oraservice may be arranged at one end of the 
dining-table in the dining-room. 

Tea and coffee may easily be made on the 
serving-table. Chocolate, requiring greater 
and longer heat, is better made outside, and 
brought in in the chocolate-pot or a pitcher 
suitable for serving. The cups should be 
thin and dainty. Dry sweet wafers or 
spiced wafers usually accompany the choco- 
late; plain sweet wafers, the tea; raglets 
or French crullers, the coffee; or, better still, 
thin bread and butter, two pieces put together 
and cut into fancy shapes. Either whole 
wheat or white bread, or both, may be used. 

Nut sandwiches, composed of a layer of 
peanut butter between two Rochefort biscuits, 
or between thin slices of brown bread, 
slightly buttered, are always enjoyed. 


sd 
For an Afternoon or Evening Reception 


HE formal afternoon or evening reception 
or party will give an opportunity to offer 
a more elaborate repast. Rational people, 
however, rarely eat heavy foods between 
meals. Inorder not to appear over-fastidious 
one should take but a light supper before 
going to an evening reception or party. 
When preparing for a large reception, 
arrange the dining-table neatly. Cover it 
with a spotlessly white cloth, and arrange in 
the centre a large bunch or mound of flowers 
or ferns. At each side, toward the ends of 
the table, place candlesticks or candelabra 
holding plain or shaded candles _ Place here 
and there small, pretty dishes of olives, salted 
nuts and bonbons. At the ends, the other 
,refreshments, with serving plates, napkins 
and silver near at hand. The table will be 
used for serving only. 
A coffee, chocolate, lemonade or bouillon 
table may be arranged in the dining-room. 
Bouillon is always served in china cups. 


+ 


Five Menus for Afternoon Receptions 





Bouillon in Cups Wafers 
Chicken Cutlets Rolls 
Oyster Salad 
Coffee 
} Neapolitan Ice Cream 
Fancy French Cakes 
Salted Almonds Bonbons Ginger 


Oysters a la Poulette in cases or paté shells 
Chicken Salad Thin Bread and Butter 
Coffee 
Lemon Jelly with Candied Fruit 
Charlotte Russe 

Salted Almonds 


Angel Food 


Olives Bonbonus 


Creamed Sweetbreads with Mushrooms 
in cases or shells 


Cold Turkey 
Tomato Jelly with Mayonnaise 
German Horns 


Coffee 
Ice Cream 
Macaroons Jumbles 
Bonbons Olives Salted Mixed Nuts 


Clam Broth in cups Waferets 
Boned Chicken moulded in Jelly 
Tongue Salad in Tomatoes 
Bread and Butter Fingers 
Coffee 


Bisque Ice Cream Sponge Cakes 





Caviar Sandwiches 
Chicken Croquettes Peas 
Rolls Coffee 
Duck Salad on Lettuce Leaves Wafers 
Jerusalem Cream Spiced Ginger Wafers 


Salted Pecan Nuts Olives 


Bonbons 


—— 


Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s new series of 
menus begins in this issue of the Journal, and will 


be continued in several articles throughout the 
year. 


Menus for Formal Breakfasts or Luncheons 
FORMAL twelveo’clock breakfast is much 
the same asa luncheon. Soup is usually 
served in cups. A fruit course may precede 
it, grape fruit with the cores taken out, the 
spaces filled with powdered sugar; or oranges 
or grapes. Arrange these on mats of fern on 
pretty breakfast or fruit plates, placing them 
before the luncheon is announced. A table- 
cloth may be used; it is much more custom- 
ary, however, to use a bare polished table, 
with lunch-cloth and doilies. The following 
menus will serve for either a luncheon or a 
company breakfast: 


Clam Bouillon Wafers Grape Fruit | 


Creamed Sweetbreads Rolls 
Broiled Chicken, Cream Sauce 
Peas 
Mayonnaise of Tomato Wafers | 
Charlotte Russe in small moulds 
Coffee 
Bouillon in cups Wafers 
Broiled Chops Peas Rolls 


Tiny Chicken Croquettes with Lettuce 


Salad, French Dressing 
Wafers 


Omelet Soufflé 
Coffee 


+ 
Two Simple and Dainty Menus 
HILE the following menus may, to 
some, seem elaborate, the articles 
used may be purchased in any small country 
town. Where lettuce is not accessible, serve 
mayonnaise of celery or the very tender 
white part of a hard head of cabbage. 
Bouillon in cups Wafers 
Chicken Croquettes 
Mayonnaise of Celery 


Fig Jelly 


Rolls 
Sponge Cake 


Coffee 


Oranges or Grapes 
Broiled Chicken, Cream Sauce 
Rice Croquettes Lettuce Salad 
Mock Charlotte, French Custard Sauce 


Tea 


These menus may also be served for formal 
morning breakfasts. A few bits of any acces- 
sible fruit neatly arranged on mats of fern or 
smilax, on pretty breakfast-plates, and placed 
at each seat, will give a finished look to the 
table. Trailing green around the entire 
table gives an added beauty to the centrepiece 
of white flowers. On the afternoon “at 
home ’’ light refreshments may be served. 


+ 


Menu for an ‘Out-of-Town’ Reception 


UT of town, and at greater distances from 
large cities, it becomes necessary to 
arrange menus from such materials as are 
accessible. Salted beef's tongue, chicken, 
white and brown bread, cheese, eggs, cream 
and milk are usually to be found in almost 
all sections of the United States, and from them 
the menu given below may easily be arranged: 


Chicken Bouillon in cups 
Toast Fingers 


Zoned Chicken moulded in White Jelly 
Tomato Jelly with Mayonnaise Dressing 
Wafers 
Charlotte Russe 
Angel Food or Sponge Cake 


Mixed Salted Nuts Olives 
Home-Made Cream Chocolates 


The foregoing menu may also be used for 
afternoon or evening wedding receptions—in 
fact, at any formal social function taking 
place during reception hours. A luncheon 
menu differs from a dinner menu only in 


that it never contains a dish requiring carv- 
ing, the main dish being some dainty 
entrée, small birds, chops, cutlets, etc. 


Luncheons are usually for ladies alone, and 
are served between the hours of one and two- 
thirty, the menu consisting of a soup, some 
light entrée, the main dish, a salad, with 
which are served wafers and cream or 
Neufchatel cheese or cheese balls, dessert and 
cofiee or tea. The serving of a luncheon 
does not differ from the serving of a dinner 
in fact, formal and informal home and com- 
pany dinners differ more in the number of 
dishes served than in the manner of serving 
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Arranging for Social Dinners 

HE many conventional rules regarding 
dinners make them the easiest of all social 
functions to prepare and serve. A table 
mirror may be used in the centre of the table, 
holding a vase containing three or four choice 
beautiful flowers. The table should be laid 
with a plate, the regulation silver, butter- 
dishes and water-glasses before each guest. 
Small glass or silver dishes may be filled 
with salted almonds, olives, celery and bon- 
bons. Candlesticks or candelabra also help 
as decoration. The plates that are on the 
table when dinner is announced are simply 
uscu f-r holding the soup-plates, but they 
need not necessarily be removed until after 
the fish course is served; they should then 

be exchanged for warm plates. 


+ 
Soup Usually Forms the First Course 


ONSOMME is the accepted soup for an 
elaborate dinner; any clear soup, how- 
ever, may be used, and with it wafers or bread 
sticks, or squares of toasted bread, passed. 
Bread sticks (sticks made from ordinary bread 
dough) are considered the most elegant. 
Following the soup course serve a boiled fish 
or some small entrée, such as sweetbread or 
chicken paté, or patés of game, or a small fish 
dish, as creamed fish or escalloped fish. 
After the fish course the piece de resistance, a 
joint, such as ribs of beef, a haunch of mut- 
ton, saddle of mutton, turkey, roasted duck 
or chicken, capon, fillet of beef larded, fric- 
andeau of veal, with two vegetables, one 
starchy and one succulent. With this 
course, a sherbet may be served in small 
glasses. The saiad may accompany the 
game, or form a separate course. Woodcock 
and snipe should be accompanied with 
baked macaroni; wild duck, partridges or 
quail, with lettuce or cress salads. 

The dinner may close with toasted crackers, 
some ripe cheese, as Rochefort, Stilton or 
Brie, and black coffee; or with a simple 
light dessert of any sort. 

The following menu will 
large and formal dinner: 


answer for a 


Oysters on the Half Shell 
Tabasco Wafers Horseradish Sauce 


Consommé a la Royal Bread Sticks 
Celery 


Boiled Cod Shoulder and Head 
Sauce Hollandaise Potato Balls 
Cucumbers with French Dressing 


Olives Radishes 


Roasted Capon with Chestnut Stuffing 
Cranberry Sauce ice Croquettes 


Mint Sherbet 
Salmi of Small Birds, Sippets of Bread 
Guava Jelly 
Lettuce Salad with French Dressing 
Charlotte Russe 


Wafers Cheese 


Coffee 


+ 
The Simpler the Menu the More Refined 


ND right here I must enter a plea for a 
simpler method of living. The ten to 
fourteen course dinner is no longer con 
sidered refined. In large households, where 
well-trained help is in command, one may 
indulge in a more pretentious dinner, as 
the above, but the rational way is to have 
each dinner during the entire year so simple 
and elegant in its construction that the un 
expected visitor may, at a moment's notice, 
be seated with the family. 

There is an eternal fitness of things which 
is always more pleasing tothe guests than an 
elaborate, over-laden table. Let the dinner 
correspond to the dining-room and _ the 
house so as to make a harmonious whole. 

+ 
Menus for Small Evening Parties 


Cheese Canapés 


Oysters a la Poulette Rolls 
Coffee 
Thin Bread and Butter 
Tongue Salad 
Coffee 
Chicken in Aspic Rolls 
Mayonnaise of Celery Coffee 


Little Charlottes 


Sardine Croquettes Tomato Jelly 
Mayonnaise Dressing 


Coffee 


Olives 


Rolls 


Almonds 


Beef Sandwiches 
Mayonnaise of Celery 


Fairy Gingerbread Coffee 


Mutton Sandwiches, Caper Garnish 
Moulded Spinach Salad 
Coffee 


Mint Sherbet Wafers 
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ONE CUP of RALSTON 
HEALTH Breakfast Food 


SIX CUPS 
of Botting Water, 


FIVE MINUTES 


in a Single Boiler. 







arr 


All other cereals re- 
quirea double boiler. 


: 
, 
s 
Comes in two- 15c 
pound packages, 
If eaten regularly, gives you a breakfast that insures 


A Fortune in Good Health. 


It is made from wheat rich in gluten. Indorsed by the ? 
Ralston Health Club as * the only perfect, and by far the ) 
most healthful breakfast food in the country. Ask your 
dealer for it. If he does not keep it, send us his name and g 
2 


82 Cents 2%" Breakfast 


PURINA MILLS, 808 Gratiot St., St. Louis 


required 
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BAKING PowDER. 
not 
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heaping \— 


ones, 
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rounded 
spoonfuls are 



















containing 78 pages, 400 receipts, will 







be mailed, on receipt of stamp and 


address, to any reader of the JOURNAL. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Company 


Department H 
$1 Fulton St., New York 
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TRANS BAR ENE 





Because, properly refined, it is free from 
disagreeable, gluey qualities, stickiness, 
toughness, and the bad odor which in 
many gelatines is illy disguised by flavor- 
ing extracts. Its sparkling brilliancy, ten- 
der, yet form-retaining quality, and a neutral 
flavor make it the most delicate of desserts. 
Made in white, orange and pink transpar- 
ent colors. stamps or coin 
For TEN CENTS and the name of 
your dealer, a full-size package of Wet- 
more’s Gelatine—makes jelly for 1o—will 
be sent pre- FREE SAMPLE of Wet- 
paid, witha more’s 
Digestible Cocoanut—enough for a full-size cake. 


Wetmore & Pride Mfg. Co., 91 Kinzie St., Chicago 
Bro-man-gel-on 


Dessert Jelly 


SIMPLY DELICIOUS! 


Its preparation is 
convenience itself 
— adding boiling 
water only. 


FLAVORS: Lemon, Raspberry, 
Orange, Strawberry and Cherry. 
Ibe. per package. Case of 2 doz 
packages, $3.00, Obtain it from 
your grocer. If he dees not keep it, 
send us amount in stamps or money 
_order. We pay postage or express 
STERN & SAALKERG 

811 W. 40th St., New York 




































O BE able to shop with economy, 

taste and prudence is a talent 
which not many women possess, 
but all may learn to distinguish 
good from bad, real from imita- 
tion, and also to discern whether 
they are getting articles of cotton 
or wool, or a skillfully prepared 
mixture that will appear well ‘and wear badly. 
Persons of moderate means should beware 
of the folly of buying either too good or 
too cheap an article. Fashions change too 
quickly to prompt one to save up to buy one 
really fine article which, if unbecoming, must 
still be worn on account of its cost. 

After all, it is the style that we pay for, and 
when milliners and dressmakers bring out a 
stylish article of not very expensive material 
it is taken up quickly in these days of change 
and disappears almost at once. 

As a rule—though all rules are made to be 
broken occasionally—cheap things are dear 
at any price unless one is prepared to take 
an off color, an out-of-date design, an 
imperfect weaving, or an odd size, or an ex- 
treme style that will be very sure to render 
the person wearing it conspicuous. 


* 
When Purchasing Silk or Satin 


HOPPERS often say, ‘‘I want a pure silk 
for fifty cents or a trifle more.’’ 
impossible, for a pure silk fabric cannot be 
purchased at that price, unless the thin 
Japanese silk is taken. A gros-grain, satin, 
taffeta, etc., cannot be bought for fifty cents. 
Cotton-back satin plainly shows on the wrong 
side the dull cotton surface; upon raveling 
out the threads at one end the cotton and silk 
may be detected. A satin duchesse is silky 
on the inner side, though without the high 
finish of the right side. Avoid a very stiff 
silk, as it will soon crack. If a corner of 
the silk is tasted one may detect the presence 
of too much gum or “‘ loading,’’ which means 
that the silk will crack with wear, and also 
when folded. If a lighted match be applied 
to the end of a piece of silk, the silk threads 
will burn slowly and those of cotton quickly. 
A good silk has a body to it and will snap 
when shaken; it will also show only silk 
threads when raveled out, and the finger tip 
will not push through it if pulled taut over it. 
Too high a gloss is not desirable, nor too large 
a cord if a repped silk is bought. In the 
latter case the filling of the cord is of wool 
or cotton, as pure silk would not wear as 
such a filling. The best of silks will wear 
shiny, an effect which indicates the wearing 
of the silk filling, leaving a silk warp that is, 
from non-exposure, brighter than the outside 
threads; if of cotton the warp would not be 
so bright. Lining silks should be snappy 
when shaken, but not crackly. 


7 
Selecting Brocade, Velvet and Spool Silk 


BROCADE that will rub up roughly under 
the finger will not wear without getting a 
roughened appearance and pulling out, and 
one with a loose, flat or long stitch here and 
there, usually forming lines, shares the same 
fate. These remarks also apply to ribbon, 
though we must remember that ribbons are 
not usually bought for their durability, but 
for prettiness and ornament. 

For machine use, silk and cotton spool 
threads must be free from knots and rough 
places; for hand sewing one may avoid the 
knots, but not the roughening up that 
weakens the thread and soils the appearance 
of the work. These faults cannot be detected 
in the spools, but when a good thread is 
found—and there are plenty of perfect brands 
on the market—use only the one which you 
have tried and found satisfactory. 

The face of all velvet is silk, but the back 
may be cotton or silk, the latter being of a 
glistening finish, stiffer to feel, the price very 
high, and when folded the pile or right side 
does not show the foundation. It is also 
lighter in weight and has a higher gloss, but 
the extra wear does not counterbalance the 
higher price. A cotton-back velvet does not 
militate against the surface or pile if the 
latter is sufficiently thick, but it does not 
pay to buy a cheap, thin-pile velvet. It 
is better to take a velveteen of a good 
brand with a fine lustre, and of medium 
weight and close pile, which successfully 
imitates an excellent velvet. 


as 
Linings Suitable for Waists and Skirts 


ININGS are purely cotton outside of the 
silks mentioned elsewhere, and are not 
mixed, except the linen canvas and cheap 
haircloths. The latter may be raveled and 
the horse’s hair or something else found. 

A waist lining should not be too thick or it 
will not set tothe figure. A supple silesia or 
percaline, and one that does not easily stretch, 
is the best lining for dress waists. In per- 
caline only the best quality is suitable for 
a close-fitting waist lining. A cotton skirt 
lining should be slightly stiff and of light 
weight, but never of a soft texture or it will 
cause the skirt to cling to the figure, as a skirt 
should not do under any circumstances. 
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How to Detect Cotton in Woolen Goods 

HE match test is frequently applied to 

,woolen goods to discover any admixture 
of cotton, the wool burning slowly, while the 
cotton will run like a burning streak. 
Unraveling the threads wiil also prove if 
there are any cotton threads, as the latter 
would have to be wrapped around with wool 
to disguise them. A smooth twill-like cash- 
mere will show the cotton on the under side 
if Any is used. In buying woolen dress 
goods remember that an open, very sleazy 
weave stretches out of shape, and if caught 
the threads easily pull out. A smooth 
weave like cashmere wears well if of 
medium weight and quality. A very cheap, 
smooth-faced fabric tears quickly. A firmly 
twisted but not stiff-textured weave, such as 
is shown in some serges, will wear well, but 
a ribbed or smooth surface will wear shiny 
from rubbing. Cashmere, broadcloth, serge, 
silk-warp Eudora, cheviot and the Scotch 
mixtures wear well. Weight is not a 
necessary consideration with dress goods, 
but rather a medium quality, firm weave and 
freedom from imperfections like knots or 
loose stitches in the filling. 

Flannels are often preferred with twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. cotton, such as the baby 
flannels in white, which wash better for this 
reason, and no first-class dealer seeks to hide 
this fact, for it is of advantage in case of 
numerous washings. All-wool flannel will 
take the match and raveling tests, and also 
shrinks more and quicker than the mixed. 
Medium weight, smoothly twilled and soft- 
textured flannel gives the best wear. Silk- 
striped flannel for waists, etc., does not wear 
as well, owing to the silk threads becoming 
worn before the wool, giving a ragged and 
a very much frayed-out appearance. 


dl 
Buying Cottons for House and Personal Use 


O NOT allow the old-time idea of heavy 
goods outwearing others rule in the 
selection of cotton sheeting, as a medium 
grade and weight and round thread, giving 
a firm, smooth texture, will outwear all 
others. This is a case where the best will 
not prove the most serviceable in the long 
run, as a fine sheeting at fifty cents a yard 
soon rubs out on the washboard. 

Many of the bleached cottons are whitened 
by lime, ete., rendering them easy victims to 
a little wear. This cannot be detected 
except by wear and washing, but if the 
shopper buys only of well-known firms and 
good brands, and every piece of muslin 
bears a name-ticket, she is not likely to be 
deceived. Many people who live in the 
country purchase the unbleached sheetings, 
and bleach them in the sun and rain. 

Pillow casing is best if of a round, smooth 
thread, and medium weight, and will wear 
longer if the cases are made rather loose. 
While a hemstitched hem is dainty and the 
preferred finish, it soon wears out, while a 
machine-stitched hem wears as long as the 
article it is on. 

Muslin for underwear should be bought 
according to the articles for which it is to 
be used. Petticoats, that must retain the 
starch, need to be made of a sleazily woven 
muslin or one of light weight, and night- 
dresses of a heavier, closer weave. For all 
undergarments, a smooth-surfaced, round- 
thread muslin without any dressing or stiffness 
gives the best wear, and is the easiest to sew 
either upon the machine or by hand. Other 
articles of underwear, such as corset-covers, 
etc., and children’s underclothing, may be 
made of a lighter weight and closer weave of 
muslin, as such garments are not intended 
either for excessive starching or for warmth. 

- 
Trust the Salesman When Buying Underwear 

N BUYING underwear you miust trust 

entirely tothe reliability of the retail house 
selling you, or the brand of goods, as the 
chief makes are marked with a name tag on 
the box, if not on each article. There are 
all-wool, cotton, wool and cotton, silk, and 
silk mixed with the other yarns, and many 
qualities of each. The “ flat’? goods are 
those not ribbed, the latter shaping them- 
selves to the wearer and being very elastic. 
The two-threaded goods of any quality wear 
best, as two pieces of yarn twisted together 
as woven will naturally outwear one thick- 
ness of yarn. Large wholesale buyers apply 
the match, acid and raveling tests, but a 
shopper will hardly destroy a garment in 
order to find out its good qualities, An all- 
wool article is very soft and wears well, 
besides being the most hygienic and 
healthful, but unless carefully washed it will 
shrink. Many persons prefer a mixture of 
cotton and wool. No one but the manufac- 
turer knows the quantity of cotton, but it is 
called a quarter, half and_ three-quarters 
mixed. The silk vests, and cotton as well, 
are best in a medium rib and weight, even 
weave, two threads, elastic texture, and the 
silk shows, if pure silk, a high lustre and pol- 
ish like satin, but in this purchase trust your 
dealer, selecting one of probity. And then 
see that the garments are carefully laundered. 


Trimmings, Braids and Embroideries 
ET trimmings should be strongly made, 
with no loose beads or the foundation 
ragged; cut jet is cut in fine facets, while the 
pressed is not; the former keeps bright for a 
longer time. The best gold-thread passe- 
menterie does not tarnish. 

The best mohair braids are firmly woven, 
and shaped pieces are neatly made or poorly; 
it is easy to detect the difference. The 
colored tinsel trimming tarnishes with the 
damp, as does steel, but jet and silk cord 
trimmings defy all weathers. 

When buying cotton embroideries get a 
firmly worked, round-scallop edge and a 
design with small holes. Laces that are 
real are easily told by their name and price. 
Trimming laces are not expected nowadays 
to be real. For wear select a trimming 
lace with a medium heavy mesh and a 
moderate amount of work; the heavy appliqué 
laces are best in moderately open designs of 
not too heavy athread. Embroidered chiffon, 
net, etc., should be light in pattern or the 
foundation will soon pull out with the weight. 


7 
Rules When Buying Towels and Table Linens 


OME manufacturers have lately adopted a 
plan of using any amount of cotton and 
imparting to it a linen finish or lustre through 
mangling it in a peculiar manner. Not to 
be outdone, other manufacturers are using, 
according to very late reports, a machine that 
will twist linen and cotton threads together, 
throwing the linen uppermost and entirely 
concealing the cotton. 
best teacher regarding the selection of table 
linen. The ‘‘ feel’’ of the goods tells an 
experienced buyer if cotton is mixed with 
the linen, and the cotton will not take the 
high gloss of linen in the finishing. 

In huckaback towels, crashes and loom 
damasks, the cotton warp being duller than 
the linen filling is easily detected. Pulling 
out the threads is a safe plan to follow, for 
cotton may be easily seen when so doing. 
This is also the best way to judge of full 
bleached damask, art linens, sheetings, 
shirtings, and all fine thread linens where the 
two fibres would be brought in the closest 
relationship. If cotton is used in these fine 
goods it is always an even mixture—either 
they are half cotton or pure linen—and this 
is the same rule to be applied to cambrics 
and handkerchiefs. Another test is to 
dampen the tip of your finger and apply to 
the fabric; if the moisture is seen on the other 
side at once it is surely all linen, but if 
slow in coming through the material is half 
or perhaps all cotton, highly glossed. The 
infallible rule is to use a microscope, which 
shows at once the plain, smooth and contin- 
uous cotton thread, and the flax or linen 
that is jointed like a piece of bamboo. This 
test is too difficult for ordinary shoppers, but 
the little pocket linen glass that magnifies 
intensely also shows a difference in the 
fibres. Irish linen is the best, especially if 
grass-bleached. Its lustre is unequaled and 
of beautiful fineness. For hard wear the 
unbleached pure German linen tablecloths 
cannot be approached, but if mixed with 
cotton the wear is correspondingly less. All 
table linen will wear longer if not starched. 
A linen huckaback towel will outwear two 
damask towels, and may be unraveled to 
find any suspicion of cotton. 

+ 
When Selecting Stockings and Gloves 

ILK, wool, lisle and cotton hose should 
have double heels and toes in order to give 
any wear, and the two threads twisted and 
woven together, giving a firm feeling, even to 
a thin quality. This may be seen by pulling 
the article far apart and looking closely. A 
well-known dealer claims that a stocking 
under twenty-five cents cannot be recom- 
mended for wear, but millions are sold at 
ten cents. The best lisle are soft-textured, 
hard-twisted and of a very bright lustre. 
The cashmere or wool hose are pretty sure to 
be what they are sold for. In buying them, 
however, it is best to avoid too sleazily 
woven goods. When buying cotton hose 
select the smooth seams, double heels and 
toes, two threads, medium-weight qualities. 
Many makes of hose are branded, rendering 
the shopper safe, as manufacturers do not put 

their names on worthless goods. 

A well-known manufacturer’s or dealer’s 
name stamped inside of a glove is always a 
guarantee. The general finish and appear- 
ance of a kid glove tells the tale; there is 
also a pliable softness and smoothness about 
a perfect quality. 
no white places at the seams will appear. 

+ 
Selecting Shoes and Umbrellas 


HOES open up a wide field of discussion, 
for cheap ones will not give satisfactory 
wear, and yet many people cannot afford to 
buy expensive ones. The cheaper the shoe 
the more careful one should be not to have too 
tight a fit, or any extra ornamentation; put 
the value in a plain shoe. Where expense is 
not an object select shoes hand made, with 
projecting soles and patent tips in smoothly 
grained kid or leather, remembering that the 
general appearance of the shoe is doubled if 
the style is becoming to the wearer’s foot. 
Do not keep your umbrella furied when 
not in use, and if you wish one for hard wear 


get a wood handle and a gloria cover; if for | 


dressy use a silk serge or taffeta, not too 
heavy, evenly woven and soft in texture, with 
a Dresden or a carved wooden handle. 


Experience is the | 


| our special price will 


When pulled crosswise | 


| 
| 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits ana Cloaks. 


We have on hand several hundred pieces of 
fine winter suitings and cloakings; they must 
be disposed of during the next few weeks, as 
we never carry over goods from one season 
to another. The next season must be started 
with a perfectly new and fresh stock. 

In order to dispose of our winter goods we 
have reduced prices ow almost every suit and 
cloak in our line. You now have an oppor- 
tunity of securing a fashionable garment at a 
reduction of one-third from former prices. 


No. 528. 


Church or vis- 
iting costume, 
consisting of 
waist and skirt. 
The waist has a 
shirred yoke of 
taffeta silk, and 
both waist and 
skirt are 
trimmed with 
either satin 
bands or braid, 
whichever may 
be preferred. 
This suit is lined 
throughout and 
tinished in the 
best manner. A 
suit of this kind 
is sold in the 
stores for at 
least $25. Our 
price has been 
$19. 


Special price 
for this sale, 
$12.67. 


No. 520. 


Tailor-made 
gown, consist 
ing of a tight- 
fitting jacket 
and new Paris 
skirt. ‘This cos 
tume is hand- 
somely braided 
and lined 
throughout. A 
suit of this kind 
is sold .in the 
stores for $20. 
Our regular 
price has been 
$14. 

Special price 


for this sale, 
$9.34. 





No. 516. 


Charming tailor- 
made costume, 
consisting of a 
single - breasted, 
fly-front jacket 
and new Paris 
skirt. The entire 
suit is lined and 
handsomely 
trimmed with 
straps of the same 
material. Retail 
ers ask $18 for a 
suit of this kind. 
Our regular price 
has been $12.50. 


Special price for 
this sale, 
$8.33. 





No. 567. 


Winter jacket, made 
of good quality cloak- 
ing, lined throughout, 
and handsomely braided. 
A garment like this is 
sold in the stores for $17. 
Our price has been $12. 
Special price for this 
sale, $8. If wanted 
without the braiding, 


be $5.33. 





We are also closing out the sample garments 
which we have had on exhibition in our salesroom : 


Suits, $5 to $10; have been $10 
to $20. 
Jackets and Capes, $4 to $6; have 
been $8 to $12. 


We tell you about hundreds of other re- 
duced-price garments in our Wiuter catalogue 
and bargain list, which will be sent /vee, to- 
gether with a full line of samples, to any lady 
who wishes it. Be sure to say whether you 
wish the samples for suits or for cloaks, and 
we will then be able to send you exactly what 
you desire. Any garment in this sale that is 
not entirely satisfactory, and not worth double 
the amount asked for it, may be returned, and 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
List ; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 

















A STRIPED WASH SILK 


HE delicate striped wash-silk 
frock shown in illustration is 
simply trimmed with velvet rib- 
bons and frills of mousseline de 
soie or lace. A guimpe of em- 
broidery or velvet that matches 
the ribbons may be used if de 
sired. The design is suitable for 
a girl from five to eight years old. 





For A GIRL OF TWELVE 


HE design illustrated as in- 
tended for a girl of twelve 
years or more may be carried out 
in almost any colors or materials 
desired, but a description of the 
original may give some ideas. It 
was of robin’s-egg blue foulard, 
with a dainty little white vine run- 
ning through it. The inner plas 
tron and tops of the sleeves were 
of very coarse open écru lace over 
plain blue, the exact shade of the 
foulard. The full blouse vest and 
flaring cuffs were of white taffeta. 
The long sash, knotted in the back, 
was of the same plain blue that 
lined the lace, while the needed 
bit of contrast was furnished by 
large black velvet buttons. 


A LITTLE GIRL OF THREE 





THE LADIES’ 


CH'LDREN’S PARTY CLOTHES 


Illustrations From Original Designs 


F THERE is ever a time when children are 
expected to do nothing but enjoy themselves 
it is surely on the occasion of a party, and 
with this in mind it would be well to give 
some real consideration to their clothes, which should 
be of such a kind that they will not be the upper- 
most thought in the minds of the little ones. 

By all means have the party clothes in some way 
unlike those worn every day; above all, they should be 
spotless, nicely made, prettily trimmed, and not too 
elaborate to permit of the children having a merry time. 





His PARTY SvuItT 


HE brown silk poplin frock, 
with bias bands of the 
same on the gathered skirt, is 
very dainty. The closely 
shirred yoke is of soft-finished 
light blue satin, and there are 
large squares of guipure, also 
over blue satin, on the yoke 
and the plaited epaulettes. 
Smaller squares trim the 
sleeves, and narrow bands of 
dark brown fur give a wintry 
finish to the costume. The 
plaited sash, whiclris finished 
at the back with a short round 
bow, has the long ends fringed 
out in a quaint, old-fashioned 
way. For girls of ten years 
or more the skirts of party 
frocks are often gored. 





A TURQUOISE BLUE CASHMERE 


fades views are given of a frock of tur- 

quoise blue cashmere with revers, 
collar tabs, belt and cuffs of the same 
shade of velvet, bordered by a narrow 
edge of guipure. On the shoulders the 
revers are cut into tabs, the front ones 
fastened over the back ones by large 
round pearl buttons with turquoise 
enamel centres. The very original 
skirt is double and gored to flare widely 
at the bottom. The folded belt is fin- 
ished at the back with a bow of the vel- 
vet and cashmere. The sketch of the 
back gives a very good general idea of 
how most of these little frocks are made. 





BACK OF TURQUOISE BLUE FROCK 


OR the very small boy who has 
not yet attained to the dignity 
of trousers a very simple design 
is the one shown below, which 
may be made in any of the charm- 
ing colors shown in the new 
velveteens or light-weight cordu 
roys. There is a yoke of white 
or tan embroidery with a standing 
collar, and a frill to match, and a 
broad buckled leather belt of the 
same color. 





SILK AND WOOL CREPON 


HE little frock of geranium-color 
silk and wool crépon, or cotton 
crépe, is worn over a bodice and 
sleeves of deep tan embroidery or 
guipure. The trimming consists of 
little puckered frills of ribbon a shade 
darker than the dress material. Rib- 
bons now come with a heavy drawing 
cord woven in them, so that they may 
be gathered to the requisite fullness 
without any difficulty at all. 
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OR the girl of three, who is stiil 
almost a baby and seldom wears 
anything but thin white frocks even in 
winter, the frock that hangs straight 
from a yoke is much better than the 
cut-up effect that a sash gives to so 
short a figure. The round, plump 
neck and arms, with bare knees also, 
are pretty, but for an older child 
they would not be at all desirable. 





A Boy’s CorDUROY SuIT 


HOME JOURNAL 


A BOY will appreciate 

a party suit kept for 
dress occasions, and the 
design here given is the 
correct thing at present. 
It is made of fine, smooth- 
finished serge, and is the 
regulation dress suit for 
boys under fourteen. 
Tne trousers come only 
to the knee, and the coat 
is cut high, with little 
revers, and with it is 
worn a standing turnover 
coliar and a four-in-hand 
tie. Black stockings, and 
black patent leather ties, 
with buckles, complete 


a costume which will 
make any boy appear and 
feel well dressed. 





A BROWN POPLIN 


HERE is an endless 
variety of designs for 
party frocks for girls. 
Nearly all are made with 
skirt and waist together, 
the skirt generally un 
lined, to be worn over 
a pretty white petticoat. 
They fasten in the back, 
having little, if any, full 
ness in the waist, while 
in the skirt there is much. 
These party frocks are 
trimmed with all widths 
and colors of the new 
fancy ribbons, which 
stand out airily when 
gathered fully on 





Suit OF WHITE FLANNEL 


N ATTRACTIVE 
party suit for a six 
or seven year old boy is 
the one of white flannel 
shown in illustration. 
The plain vest, with 
round band collar fasten 
ing up the back, has _ the 
United States coat-of 
arms embroidered in 
colors on the chest, which, 
with the gilt buttons, 
gives it quite a festive 
air. The jacket is 
slightly pointed in the 
back, like that of the one 
in the black party suit 
shown at the head of this 
column. 
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{ “The whole art of dressing well,”’ said a } 
{ famous Frenchwoman, “lies in just two things | 

—making the most of your good points and / 
{ the least of your bad ones.” \ 


| Braided Wire 


| Bustles and Forms 


{set off the good 
{ points of the best fig- 
{ ures, correct defects 
{ of outline, and give 
{a certain admirable 
{ style to the dress. 


( 
Braided Wire 
Hair Rolls 


are light, cleanly, sani- 
tary and delightful. 
Infinitely superior to 
} hot, heavy, musty 
{ pads. Match any hair. 
{ No obstruction to hair- 
{ pins. 4,6 or 8 inch, 15 cts., 
or 2 for 25 ets.; 12, 15 o1 
{ 18 inch, 25 cents each. 
{ SOLD IN ALL STORES 
{ If you don’t find them, 
{ we will send, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 





{ 
{ 
( 





and Figures.” 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 
1114 Noble Street, Philadelphia 


| Write for booklet, ‘‘ Facts 
{ 
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“THE BEST YET” 


Curves 


To Fit 
S: H: & M: 


Bias Brush Edge 
Skirt Binding 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





The combination of famous S. H. & M. 
Bias Velveteen with an extra-thick 
brush edge—can’t help fitting the skirt 

a natural curve—can’t wear out 
protects the skirt in rich, indestruc- 
tible beauty—26 shades. 


Be sure that “S. Hl, & M.” is stamped on the 
back. If your dealer hasn’t it, drop postal to the 
S.11.& M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York City. 
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‘Tue Marvex. 


(Registered. ) 
A MODEL GLOVE! 





Distinguished for fineness of Skins, 
Satisfactory Fit and Artistic Finish. 
Made by Trefousse & Co. and 
sold only by 


B. Altman & Co. 


New York. 


THOMSON’S 
“ Glove-Fitting Corsets” 


Sold by every pro- 
gressive, up-to-date 
dry-goods store in the 
United States. 

Would these stores 
sell Thomson’s ‘‘Glove- 
fitting ’’ Corsets if 
they did not pos- 
sess exceptional 
and unusual merit ? 
They wouldn't. 

PRICES FROM 
${ to 35 fi 

Oo pair 

Send for handsome 
illustrated catalogue. 
Mailed Free. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CU. 
345 Broadway, New York City 


When You Get Married 


Let us furnish vour Wkeppine INVITATIONS. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 30 years’ experience at the busi 
ness. C. FE. Houghtaling, 100 Madison Ave.,Albany,N.Y, 
































Fifth Article—THE SLEEPING-ROOM ON 


THE 


LADIES’ 


THE FARM 


By Mrs. Fohn B. Sims 


OUNTRY houses, as a rule, are 
not planned for healthy, com 
fortable, inviting sleeping 
rooms. They are left, some- 
how, to ‘‘ just plan themselves.”’ 
Oftentimes they are cut up into 
small boxlike rooms in order 
that there may be enough to go round. In 
the Western country, where the unknown but 
much-dreaded cyclone was the ‘* bogy-man”’ 
of all new settlers, the houses were generally 
built low, in what is known as the story-and- 
a-half house, so that they might better with- 
standthe wind. This, of course, necessitated 
low sleeping-rooms with scarcely a fair means 
of ventilation. As the years rolled along, 
and the terrible cylone was as mythical as 
ever, the farmers took courage and built their 
houses two stories high, and occasionally we 
see a prosperous farmhouse whose cupola is 
trying to follow the motto of Kansas, ‘‘ to the 
stars.’’ Such houses ought to be blessed 
with perfect sleeping-rooms, but people, like 

birds, differ in the nest-building. 


~ 
Making the Bedrooms Cozy and Attractive 


HE half-story sleeping-room in a farm 
house has wonderful possibilities. If it 
should have a north and south window there 
is not only a possibility but a probability of 
making it a very comfortable, healthy, as well 
as attractive sleeping-room. 

If a new house is to be furnished, or an 
old one refurnished, and the house-mother is 
thinking of buying an ingrain carpet or 
making a carpet for the sleeping-room, here 
is a bit of advice—don’t. A handsome carpet 
is a thing of beauty in its place, but its place is 
not in the farmhouse we are furnishing. The 
sleeping-room should be cool in summer, 
airy always and easy to keep so, as free from 
dust as possible, and restful to look at. It 
can be all of these if a little thought be 
judiciously mixed with the planning of it. 
One very pleasant room I have in mind is in 
the home of a ‘‘ bachelor man.’’ The floor is 
bare of covering with the exception of two 
home-made rugs; the hard pine: narrow- 
board floor has been oiled until it has 
acquired a rich brown tint; the bed, dresser 
and washstand are of walnut; a divan covered 
with cotton drapery of a harmonizing color, 
an armchair and an old-fashioned rocker 
complete the furnishing. A few good pic- 
tures are on the walls. It is always the 
picture of neatness and is easily kept so, 
probably because of the simple arrangement 
of its furniture. The large wardrobe opening 
from it will bear constant inspection, and 
could give a lesson in neatness to any one. 


- 
Arranging a Hygienic Wardrobe 


HE wardrobe is often entirely forgotten, or 
not considered necessary, in the building 

of country houses. Many a room has been 
completely spoiled with the inartistic display 
of wearing apparel which, from necessity, 
must hang against the wall or at the head of 
the bed, where it not only becomes a dust- 
gatherer but a dust-dispenser as well. There 
is a way to partially overcome this. If 
respect for your own thumb nails and fingers 
be very great some one else may perhaps be 
persuaded to put up a shelf in the room. 





.Make it eighteen inches wide and as long as 


needed or as the space will allow; place it 
about six feet from the floor; procure some 
screw-hooks, which are easily managed, and 
put them in the under side of the shelf; hang 
a curtain from the front, either on rings or on 
a rod, and you will have a most satisfactory 
place ‘in which to hang your clothing. 


+ 
Choosing the Sleeping-Room Furniture 


MAaAX* people object to and do not like cold, 
bare floors. For them there is matting, 
pretty to look at, durable, easy to take care 
of, cheap, and one does not need a man to 
help to lay it; we who live in the country 
can best understand the force of that recom- 
mendation. After the matting is laid choose 
the bed. For beauty and sanitary purposes 
the painted iron bedstead commends itself. 
It is more common, however, to choose a 
bedroom suit. From experience I would 
choose the light-colored hardwood _ suits. 
Maple, ash, oak and unstained cherry, if 
smoothly finished, make handsome and very 
satisfactory bedroom furniture. Be sure that 
the glass which hangs in the room is a perfect 
one. The first thing one wishes to greet 
upon arising is one’s own smiling counte- 
nance, and a glass that gives a distorted 
vision of unloveliness cannot be a joy. 





Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
papers on “The Twentieth Century Village.”’ 
The following have been published : 

** Good Country Roads,’’ 
‘“‘A Practical Farmhouse,”’ . 
si seactiang a Village Library,”’ . October, “ 
‘*Manual Training Schools "’ November, ‘ 

The sixth article, which will be on “ Entertain- 
ing in the Country,"’ will appear in an early issue 
of the Journal. 


August, 1898 
September, ‘“ 


_ have a hand in its arrangement. 


Light and Inexpensive Window Curtains 
HE window hangings come next, and they 
are a very important factor in the pleasant 
appearance of the room. They should filter, 
but not exclude, the light. Dotted or 
embroidered Swiss is suitable; it is easily 
laundered and kept free from dust. Almost 
as pretty in effect, and somewhat cheaper, is 
scrim; it will also bear being laundered 
and is neat and dainty. Even small-figured 
lawn, if hung well, makes cheap, serviceable 
and tasty curtains. Some may prefer shades 
and sash curtains, but they do not look quite 
so cozy, and are more expensive; besides, the 
shades are harder for home talent to adjust. 
If this nest is being furnished for the little 
lady of the household by all means let her 
After the 
necessities have been placed in it let her 
exercise her own taste in the finishing 
touches. She has likes and dislikes that 
even her mother may not have discovered. 
The mother may learn much of the quiet, 
unknown inner life of the daughter by bring- 
ing forth her individuality in the furnishing 
of this room, for it is like a boy’s pocket— 
the thing which the owner likes best will be 
sure eventually to be found in it. 


- 
One Young Girl’s Dainty Sleeping-Room 


KNOW a dear little girl who is sure that 

her room is everything to be desired. It 
is fifteen feet square and has two wardrobes. 
There is a north and a south window. The 
walls are covered with paper in a delicate 
shade of gray, with pink clover blossoms 
scattered over it; the window curtains are of 
silkoline in the same shades; a matting in 
subdued colors covers the floor. The bed- 
room suit, however, did not please the little 
miss. It was old enough to be in fashion 
again, but it was of walnut, heavy and dark. 
Then her mother came to the rescue, and 
when a woman, a pair of brushes and two 
cans of ready-mixed paint get together, suc- 
cess is sure to follow, and so it proved in this 
case. That bedroom furniture changed its 
color as quickly and as effectively as the 
world-famed chameleon of our school days. 
The rule for doing such work always began 
with ‘‘ scrape the wood thoroughly with glass 
and then sandpaper it,’’ and it always dis- 
couraged me. In thiscase, however, this rule 
was found quite easy to break, and it was 
broken quickly. The solid wood was painteda 
very pale gray, almost silver white; the scroll 
work was picked out in old rose. A cane- 
bottomed chair was painted to match; a camp- 
chair was covered with cretonne which har- 
monized. The washstand was fitted out in 
white. A shelf for choice books, a small 
home-made stand for the keepsakes and the 
Delft candlestick, a few dainty pictures on 
the walls, and the little maid was satisfied. 


7 
Allow the Boys to be Comfortable, Too 


BE SURE to allow the ‘‘ big boy’’ of the 

family to say just how he wants his room. 
Do not make the mistake of putting the boy 
off with just any old thing; many a boy’s 
life has been made miserable by a constant 
migration from one sleeping-place to another, 
winding up with a bed on the floor just to 
make room for some more important member 
of the household. Give him a room of his 
own, and do not ask him to leave it. 

The furniture in one boy’s room whom I 
know is old oak; the old-fashioned lounge is 
covered with figured cretonne in brown and 
gold; the big easy-chair matches it. The 
windows have draped curtains of Japanese 
art cloth in dull red and gold; even the floor 
covering corresponds. One may be sure that 
this boy has bonnie brown hair and eyes, 
with cheeks like the sunny side of a fall 
peach. That he is orderly we can tell from 
the arrangement of his collars and neckties 
in the top drawer of his dresser; that he 
loves pictures from the small reproductions 
of the good ones which adorn the walls. 
His grandfather’s sword, and his great- 
grandfather’s picture, taken with the drum 
which beat time for marching feet in 1812, 
serve as constant reminders to him of his 
duty to his home and country, and uncon- 
sciously he tries to live up to his heroes. 

In many farmhouses a mistake is made in 
thinking that the kitchen sink or the bench 
by the well must serve as the common toilet- 
room for the family: one washpan, one 
towel, one comb and brush, and first come, 
first served. If each member of the family 
cannot have a room to himself (and this is an 
impossibility in most families) let each 
room at least be provided with basin and 
bucket, if bowl and pitcher cannot be 
afforded; but stoneware is so cheap now that 
it is within the reach of nearly every family, 
and there is no reason why every member of 
the household should not be the possessor of 
his own comb and brush. All toilet articles 
are cheap, and pretty ones may be had at 
small expense. The privacy of one’s own 
room is the place to make the toilette in. 


HOME JOURNAL 


The Necessary Furnishings for the Bed 
HERE is another very important article 
in the sleeping-room—the mattress. A 
good hair or all-wool mattress is a comfort- 


able resting-place in winter or summer. If 


it is in two pieces so much the better, as it is 
easily turned and dusted, and wears more 
evenly. But, supposing the mattress to be 
quite beyond the limit of the family pocket- 
book, one of the most wholesome and easily 
kept substitutes is a tick filled with the clean, 
white, inner husks of corn, which is free from 
dust accumulations, does not pack, and is 
light to handle. Such mattresses are availa- 
ble always on the farm, are not hard to make, 
and are easy torenew. The ticks may also be 
easily keptclean. Springs; instead of the old 
abominations called slats, are furnished with 
nearly all good bedsteads, and here again the 
purse must control the choice. A pad made 
of half-bleached muslin, filled in with cotton 
and tied closely as one would tie a comfort, 
furnishes good protection for both mattress 
and sheet, besides being easier to rest upon. 
It may be washed often, and if not twisted 
and wrung the cotton will not get lumpy. 


Health Should be the First Consideration 


ILLOWS are oftentimes heirlooms, and 
should be renovated and put into new 
ticking quite frequently, or washed as often as 
practicable. The sun bath is an excellent 
purifier for pillows, and for the whole bed 
as well. Sheets and pillow-slips should be 
assigned to each room, and plainly marked 
with some simple device so that they may be 
easily and quickly Separated. Blankets are 
the ideal covering; comforts, soft and light, 
come next. Taste and ingenuity can best 
suggest the dressing of the bed. In the 
olden days a trundle bed was often found be 
neath the high, old-fashioned bedstead. 
When it was out of date, habit was strong, 
and underneath the bed was the common re 
ceptacle for things wanted handy but out of 
sight. All this is changed now, and a peep 
beneath the bed must not disclose even dust. 
If health has been considered first of all in 
the arrangement of the sleeping-rooms the 
battle is half won. With a matting on the 
floor the sweeping will be so easy that there 
will be absolutely no excuse for dusty bed- 
rooms. Let each occupant of a room have 
some part in caring for it; even a boy has 
certain duties which should be carried out 
each day. 
covering should be turned back over the foot 
of the bed; every boy can do this, as every 
mother of boys can testify. If the weather be 
cold, dress quickly, and then throw open a 
window—one where the sun shines, if possi- 
ble, for sun-warmed air is life-giving. The 
sleeping-gown should be hung over a chair to 
air, and nothing be left upon the _ floor. 
Except in the coldest of weather the win- 


dow should be left open all day, but filling | 


the room with pure air will not keep it pure 
if the wardrobe or laundry basket be made 
the receptacle for soiled apparel. All soiled 
articles should be taken from the sleeping- 
room each day. 


make the atmosphere 


impure. These are 


little things and easy to do, but the leaving | 


of them undone is what spoils the comfort of 
many an otherwise happy household. 


* 
The Care of All the Sleeping-Rooms 


F THE chamber work is one of the duties of 
the mother, let her take her little daughter 
with her as often as possible. Two can 
make a bed more easily than one, and when 
the daughter sees that it is a labor of love 
to make the room clean and sweet and ready 
for the night’s rest again, she will lose all 
dread of it, and will never know when she 


learned to take care of her own room. The | 


doing of it will not be put off from hour to 
hour until the going down of the sun warns 
her that another day is nearly gone and 
night cometh. Dreadful though it 
sound, it has been done that way. 
sweeper 


A carpet 
may be used every day in the 


sleeping-room, but a good broom should be | 


used once a week at least. 

The heating of the upper floor is quite a 
problem for most farmers. A furnace in a 
farmhouse is a rare thing. Stoves never did 
seem just the thing in a sleeping-room: they 
are inconvenient to care for, besides making 
a great deal of dirt. One way to secure a 
pleasant temperature upstairs is to have reg- 
isters in the floors over the stoves that are 
downstairs. The heat which always rises to 
the ceiling finds its way upstairs, but odors 
and impure air go, too, and extra precaution 
must be used in ventilating both upstairs and 
downstairs. One stove, if placed in the hall, 
will furnish the needed warmth for all the 
rooms on that floor. One can sleep in a room 


_ Without a fire, but it is not so healthy nor so 


comfortable. Three things, however, we 
must have in a healthful room—light, air, 
sunshine, and no dust. It should be so 
cared for that dust will be an unknown 
quantity. Then, when the family gather 
round the cozy breakfast-table, they will 
smile and greet each other with a bright 
good-morning, and ask without any embar- 
rassment, ‘‘ How did you rest last night?’’ 


Nothing should be left in | 
the room for any length of time which will | 2 
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Health, Strength, Grace, Form 


How to Get Them 
How to Keep Them 

















* PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION” 

A wonderful book by 

Wm. G. Anderson, M. D., 

Professor of Gymnastics 

at Yale University, tells all* about it. 100 pages of illus 
trations, diagrams, measurement charts, practical 


directions. Regular price, 0 cts. We offer it for 10 cts 
in stamps or silver, or send it free with every ° 


WHITELY EXERCISER 


| Priee, 62 and upwards. Doctor Anderson shows you the WAY, 


| expand chest, improve complexion, strai 


we furnish you the MEANS, to develop thin arms, neck and bust, 
hten shoulders, get 


| strong, acquire grace, perfect figure ro 4 reduce corpulence. 


Upon arising in the morning the | 






may | = 





YOUR PHYSICIAN WILL RECOMMEND IT IF YOU ASK HIM. 
Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY, Chicago 








Spanish-American War Songs 
is the title of our new book. It is the only compilation 
of the Songs, Poems and Newspaper Verse of the Spanish 
War. The importance of preserving for future years the 
»opular poetry of so momentous a period in the Nation's 
istory cannot be overestimated. No American home 
should be without this stirringly patriotic and intensely 
interesting book. It is expensively printed and wae oF | 
bound, and contains 1000 pages. PRICE, $2.50. Atall 
booksellers, or direct from us. 


SIDNEY A. WITHERBEE, Publisher 
Majestic Bullding, . Detroit, Mich. 
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: Lablache Face Powder 
* and your complexion will rejoice. 
* It nourishes, heals, soothes, and 
= brings Health and Beauty. 
; Flesh, White, Pink and Cream 

Tints. Price, 50 cts. per box. 
: Of all druggists, or by mail. 
= BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Sold by Roperts & Company, 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 


@ 76 New Bond Street. Loudon, and by Kinesrory & Company, 
wz 54 Piccadilly, W., London 
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Just a small reminder of the 


OSTERMOOR 


Patent Elastic Felt 


See our large advertisements : 
October issue, page 20; 
November issue, page 27. 


MATTRESS 


Sold on 30 ».ights’ free trial. 15 


Money refunded without question. 


Express charges paid 
both ways. Not for 
sale at stores. 

Send for our Book, 
“The Test of Time.’ 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 
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PICTURE FRAMES MODELED FROM CLAY 
By Anna C. Rice 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE clay required 
for modeling may 
be obtained 
ready for use at 
any pottery 
works. Theclay 
in its natural 
state, found in 
all parts of the 
country, is as a 


rule dry, but 
when mixed 
thoroughly with 


water to the con- 
sistency of putty 
it will answer 
admirably for 
this work. 
Modeling tools 
may be pur- 
chased at any 
store where 
artists’ materials are sold, but with a jack- 
knife, some boxwood and a‘piece of sand- 
paper a very acceptable set of tools may be 
made, one which will serve every purpose in 
the reproduction of these frames. 


* 


HE first step in modeling is to arrange 

a large drawing-board securely in an 
upright positon; upon this throw the clay 
instead of laying it on (it will adhere better), 
and smooth it out evenly with a straight stick 
to the elevation of about an inch. Build up 
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A SIMPLE DESIGN 





FLOWERS AND LEAVES 


roughly upon this background the decora 
tive design or figures, and with your model 
ing tools finish as accurately as your artistic 
skill will permit. If you find the clay get 
ting dry sprinkle it with water. 


+ 


HEN you have finished the model for 
your picture frame prepare it for 
casting in the following manner: give it a 
coat of lard oil and build a wall of clay 
around it; mix a_ sufficient quantity of 
plaster of Paris to a thick creamy consist 
ency, avoiding excessive stirring, as that 





THE HERALDIC FRAME 


tends to kill the plaster. Pour this mixture 
over your model, and slightly shake your 
board to prevent the formation of bubbles. 
When the plaster is set remove the clay, 
clean the mould, and, after oiling, pour into 
it new plaster. If 
only one reproduc- 
tion is needed chip 
the mould from the 
cast as soon as the 
plaster is hard. 

If more than one 
is desired, carefully 
remove the plaster 
cast by pressing the 
rim of the mould, 
and it is ready for 
useagain. Ifanyde 
fects have resulted 
touch them up with 
the tool which comes 
for this purpose. 





AN OVAL 


PIECE mould may be necessary if your 
decoration is in bold relief, especially if 

the leaves and flowers are much under-cut. 
These moulds are made by dividing the 
design into sections with walls of clay, filling 
in one section at atime. When the plaster 


is hard remove from the mould and proceed 
in the various sections until the de 
complete. 


to fill 


sign is The process of casting 





THE PATRIOTIC FRAME 


from this mould is 
precisely the same as 
previously de 

scribed, only when 
taking the mould off 
turn the work upside 
down, bringing the 
mould on top, and 
take off by sections. 


7 


GLUE mould is 
made by an 
other method. After the model is prepared 
and oiled apply over the entire surface a 
layer of clay about half an inch in thick 
ness. Do this very gently so as not to dis 
turb the work on your design. Cover this 
clay jacket with plaster, arranging for a 
couple of holes inthe plaster by building up 
clay shafts, and after the setting of the 
plaster, which is called a cap, remove the 
clay jacket from the plaster cap mould, shel 
lac your mould, give your model another 
coat of oil, replace the plaster cap over your 
model, and pour liquid glue into the holes, 
When the glue has set remove the cap, lift 





rr , 
THE PAPIER-MACHE FRAME 


the glue mould—which will be very pliable- 
from the model, and it is ready for casting 
in plaster or papier-maché. 


7 


Y MELTING sulphur, and using it as you 
would glue, a sharp effect is produced. 
A sulphur mould is used for small work. 

For an artistic 
finish the frames, 
after casting, may be 
ivorized by giving 
them a coat of white 
shellac, and when 
dry applying a mix 
ture of melted bees 
wax and turpentine, 
equal parts, and yel 
low ochre—the quan 
tity of the latter 
varying to the degree 
of dark and light 
and afterward pro 
ducing a polish with 
a soft piece of cloth 





FRAME 


LADIES’ HOME 





A MARINE FRAME 


JOURNAL 





THE SQUARE FRAME 


TING is delightfully effective, oil paints | 


being used. After the frames have a coat 
of white shellac lightly touch the flower, leaf 
or part to be tinted with the desired color, 
selecting only the colors which will blend 
well With one another. 

In the design in the flower and leaf frame 
the flowers are tinted pink (carmine and 
white, mixed), and the leaves apple green, 
leaving the ivorized background  uncol- 
ored. The angel 
frame is very ef- 
fective in light 
gray for the wings 
and a touch of brown 
for the hair. The 
patriotic frame, as its 
name implies, is col- 
ored accordingly, 


with its flag and 
shield in red (ver 
milion), white and 
blue (cobalt), the 


palms and laurel in 
grass green 
The marine frame—a pretty effect—is pro 
duced by coloring the frame with greenish 
gray, in direct contrast to the reddish brown 
tinted crabs which form the decoration. 


+ 


HE oval frame, topped with a garland of 
fruit and flowers, has a suggestion of 
yellow green beneath. The square frame is 
treated similarly. 
The background of the heraldic frame is 


burnt umber, and the dragons in brown 
green give an attractive effect. The papier 
maché frame is prettily tinted with blue 


gray. The design is rich 
in tones of purple, green 
and brown; mauve and 
Prussian blue for the 
grapes; brown and green, 
with a faint suggestion of 
chrome, for the leaves, and 
the whole relieved with a 
touch of brown 


F‘ IR various purposes 
where a durable and 
light cast is desired a com 


position of paper pulp and 
resin, called papier-maché, 


is made and forced into 
the moulds under high 
pressure. This material 


is used extensively for 
stage properties. Another 
way of making a cast is to 
take sheets of paper and 
paste them together until 
the required thickness is 
obtained. While the mass 
is wet place it on the 
mould, carefully rub and 
press into the crevices 
dry before a fire, take off, 
trim and paint 


To make a_ paper 
mould, brush several 
sheets of thin wet paper 
over the ornament, adding 


a backing of brown paper 
which has been pasted 
When dry give the mould 
linseed oil and 
it is ready for casting. 


a coat of 





FRAME 


THE ANGEL 
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The Comfort 
of Cleanliness 


is enjoyed most thoroughly by those 
who shun common soaps, and use 
Fairy Soap exclusively for the 
toilette, bath and laundry. For all 
three uses Fairy Soap is the stand- 
ard of excellence, uniting the vir- 
tues of purest vegetable oil, finest 
ingredients and the greatest cleans- 
ing power. 


FAIRBANK’S 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


is free from resin and the impuri- 
ties of common soaps. It will 
not roughen the skin nor injure 
in the slightest degree the most 
delicate fabric. 
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“The Soap of the Century” 
-Mrs. 


Rorer. 
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PURE—W HITE—FLOATING 


fhree convenient sizes—for the toilett: 


bath and laundry. 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago St.Louis New York Boston 
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° 
Ladies’ Collars 

are a correct neck dressing. There 
is a style about them which the well-dressed woman 
appreciates. The “ Virginia” isa popular CORLISS 
style. Your dealer can supply you; if not, send 2sc. 
for two, Not every woman can wear a high collar, 
but all can have the best by buying ‘‘ Corliss’’ fash- 
ions. Made in great variety to suit petite or robust. 

Booklet of CORLISS styles sent free. Dept. A. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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| Highest Award World’s Fair 


Catalogue FREE 
| BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A Pattern Free 


to readers of 
LADIES’ Home JOURNAL subscribing to 


) 

McCall’s Magazine. } 
McCa.u’s MAGAZINE is a ladies’ magazine; it 

) 

? 

) 


is a gem; it illustrates, with 
beautiful colored plates, the 
latest fashions; it treats of 
topics of real value to women 

dressmaking economies, 
fancy work, household hints, 
fiction, etc.; it is only 50 
cents a year, including a free 
pattern—your own selection; 
it is worth double. Or, send 
5 cents for latest copy. 


McCall Bazar Patterns | 


They Lead the Style ) 
And are the most stylish, up 
to-date, simple, reliable, best 
fitting and economical paper 
patterns made; they are 
adapted to the human form; 
they are only 10 and 15 
cents each, none higher; they 
are illustrated in McCCALL’s 
MAGAZINE; they are sold in 
nearly every city and town, or by mail from 
The McCall Co., Pub’rs, 138-146 W. 14th St., New York ) 
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Lady Curzon 
Vice-Empress of India 


Will sip the Pure, Fragrant and | 
Delicious Teas of Ceylon and | 
India, which are appealing so | 
successfully to dainty American | 
women. 
Imports increasing rapidly. 
Use half quantity. 
Infuse three minutes. | 








PRINT Oe 


Not a Gold Paint 
Brilliant, Permanent 


Can be successfully applied 
by a child; not dulled by 
handling. 

It hs truly aGold Enamel, and 
can be washed with impunity 


By its use you can realize 
the pee of gilding 
and beautifying, in a lasting 
manner, dozens of articles in your home. 
ALSO MADE IN ALUMINUM SILVER 
Sold by dealers generally. 25c. and 50c. | 
a bottle; or sent, express paid, on receipt of | 
price. Your money back if not more than satisfied. 
GERTSENDORFER BROS, | 
17) Barelay St., New York, 67 Lake St., Chicago, Il, | 
| 


FDUCATION tet helped 


FIR ALAS 








positions through | 
our system of . 
instruction BY MAI -_ 


BUILDINGS ERECTED EX- | 













PRESSLY FOR THIS PUR 
POSE AT A 
COST OF | 
#225,000. 
Courses of 
Steam, 
Electrical, 
Mechanical or Civil En- | 
- gineering; Chemistry; Mining; | 
Mechanical and Architectural | 
Drawing; Surveying; Plumbing; Architecture; Metal | 
Pattern Drafting; Prospecting; Bookkeeping; Short- | 
hand; English Branches. | 


$2 A MONTH pays for a College Education at Home. 


40,000 Students and Graduates, } 
Clreular FREE. State subject you wish to study 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


ox 1171, Scranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Will Carleton’s 
| 





MAGAZINE 


“EVERY WHERE” 
You have all heard of Will Carleton, the 
famous poet and editor; author of ‘* Farm 
® Wallads,” “City Legends,” ete., ete. His Maga- 
% zine contains latest poems,sketches andstories. 
50 Cents a Year 
Special Offer: 4 Months, 10 Cents 


EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO. 
Department X. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LADIES’ STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Marking Clothing and Household Linen 


Tut Most Comp_Lete OuTFIT EVER MADE. Includes 
name and an initial stamp, with strictly indelible ink, all 
in handsome box, delivered free on receipt of 50 Cents. 


__ HOWARD & COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. _ 
LINEN (Premium) OFFER: 


Send 10 cts. and the addresses of 3 lady 
friends interested in Fancy Work, and we 
will send S1x extra-fine LINEN DoILiEs, 
and six months’ trial subscription to our 
new Illustrated QUARTERLY review on 
Fancy Work, “Modern Embroidery.” 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L 


I will send an 18-inch Fine 
Or ents Linen Centrepiece, stamped 
ready to work, and with itan 

1899 Catalog of Briggs’ Transferring Patterns, 


JOS. WALKER, Box J. 3, Irvington, N. J. FREE 














THE LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL 


A LIBRARY FOR EVERY HOME 
TEN CHARMING VOLUMES FOR ONLY $3.50 





E HAVE now completed the set of books which we began to publish four months 
ago. Ten volumes are now ready, which every one of our readers ought to have. 
They have been selected with the greatest care, and with the special idea of 
making a library which should contain entertainment and valuable instruction for 


Tue Lapiges’ HoME JOURNAL readers. The type, the fine paper, the ornamental 
covers and gilt tops and the illustrations make the little volumes a real pleasure to handle. 


THE VARIETY IN THE SET IS PARTICULARLY NOTICEABLE : 


THERE IS: FICTION 

HOME BUILDING AND DECORATING 
HOUSEKEEPING AND COOKERY 
WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


THE GIRL IN SOCIETY 

SOCIAL GAMES FOR THE HOME 

IDEAS FOR CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS 
MODEL HOUSES TO BUILD 








THE PRICES ARE WONDERFULLY LOW: 


Fifty Cents for Any Single Volume 
$2.00 for Any Five, or $3.50 for the Entire Set of Ten 


The Prices Include all Mail or Express Charges 








The People 
of Our Neighborhood 


By Mary E. Wilkins 
+ 


A Minister of the World 
By Caroline A. Mason 


~ 


The Spirit of Sweetwater 
By Hamlin Garland 


+ 


Inside of 100 Homes 
By William Martin Johnson 


~ 
Model Houses for Little 
Money 
By W. L. Price 
~ 
Good Cooking 
By Mrs. Rorer 


. 


The Business Girl 


By Ruth Ashmore 


+ 


_ The Well-Bred Girl in Society 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison 


+ 


Home Games and Parties 


Edited by Mrs. Hamilton Mott 


+ 


Church Sociables 
and Entertainments 





























A volume which critics declare con- 
tains much of Miss Wilkins’ best 
work. Public Opinion says: ‘* They 
are New Englanders, of course, and 
they are drawn to the life, as none 
but Miss Wilkins can draw them.,’’ 
The frontispiece is a photogravure 
portrait of the author, and the illus- 
trations are by Alice Barber Stephens. 


This story has attracted more atten- 
tion than any other ever published in 
THE LApIiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, and 
it has been pronounced ‘‘ the best 
story of a young minister ever 
written.’’ Mrs. Mason’s portrait 
serves as frontispiece, the illustra 
tions being by W. T. Smedley. 


It would be extremely difficult to 
match this pretty story of a charming 
girl and a Western millionaire mine 
owner, either for its exquisite 
romance or for its fidelity to life. 
Besides Mr. Garland’s portrait there 
are some beautiful illustrations by 


W. L. Taylor. 


It is easy to see why this was the 
most successful of all the JouURNAL’s 
features, for the book, with its 
hundred views, shows what taste 


the home attractive. More explana- 
tory text is given in the book than 
appeared in the magazine. 


houses, costing from $1000 to $4000, 
with separate chapters on doors and 
windows by Frank S. Guild. These 
prices are not theoretical ones: hun- 
dreds of dwellings are now being 
constructed from them all over 
America. 


Mrs. Rorer herself says that this 


cooking and housekeeping. It is a 
complete manual for the housekeeper 
from the foremost authority on the 
subject. A new portrait of the author 
is reproduced in photogravure. 


The first book ever published 
treating of the business girl in every 
aspect: her work and conduct at the 
office; her dress; her reading; her 
social position; her amusements; 
how she can entertain. The frontis- 
piece is a view of a corner of Ruth 
Ashmore’s room. 


fitted as Mrs. Harrison, as a social 
leader in New York, to set the 
average girl right in her social 
deportment, and tell her what is 
right and what is wrong in the 
usages of good society. A _ portrait 
of Mrs. Harrison is the frontispiece. 


Here are over a hundred of the 
brightest games and parties imagin- 
able, the book being an invaluable 
help and a mine of new ideas for 
those who are about to give social 
parties. Mrs. Rorer has contributed 


Evening Parties. 


Every one who has tried it knows 
how hard it is to make a church 
sociable successful. This volume 
gives scores of clever ideas which 
have proved effective. The illustra- 
tions are particularly helpful for all 


mimes, or any church entertainment. 


AS STATED ABOVE, THESE BOOKS, BOUND IN CLOTH, ARE ONLY FIFTY CENTS APIECE, 


rather than money can do to make | 


Here are plans of eight attractive | 


book gives in compact form the fruits | 
of her twenty-five years’ study of 


No woman is, perhaps, so well | 


a special chapter on Refreshments for | 


those who get up celebrations, panto- | 





ANY FIVE FOR $2.00, OR THE WHOLE SET OF TEN FOR $3.50 





Address all orders for these books direct to the publishers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





January, 1899 
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7 
OAT 


Every Drop is Delicious ( 5) 
and Harmless. 2 

Every Drop Cleanses the 
Mouth. 

Every Drop is a Fragrant 


Breath. ar 
Every Drop Polishes the 


Teeth. \ if 
Every Drop is Free from de: 
Grit. rt) 
\\ Every Drop Hardens the Ba 
Gums. 
Every Drop is Perfectly 
Pure. 








Popular Price, 25 cents. 


Send 2c. stamp for sample vial. 






E.W.HOYT&CO, ~ 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Makersofthecelebrated 
Hoyt's GERMAN 
CoLoGne. 




















Bailey’s 
| Won’t Slip 
.- Sor 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. It is made of 
the best quality of rub- 
ber, and will wear ten 
times as long as others. 
The TEETH form a 
CUSHION, which is 
EASY and _ noiseless, to 
the bottom of the Crutch 
or Chair. Made in five sizes, internal diameter: No. 17, 56”: 
No. 18, 4%”; No. 19, %; No. 20, 1”; No. 21, 1%”. Matled 
upon receipt of price. 80 cents per pair. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE 
C.J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HOLEPROOF SO 


FOR MEN 
Need no mending and outwear six 
ordinary pairs. SANITARY YARN 
Sold under guarantee, and replaced 
if not as represented. 

Price, 50 Cents per Pair 
Wealso make TOEPROOF 
SOX. Excellent quality. 
Toe outwears rest of 
sock. Warranted. Price, 
25 cents per pair. 
Ask your dealer for them 
If not obtainable, send us 
price quoted, mention 
kind, color and size, amd 
we will deliver them 
prepaid. CONVINCING 
BOOKLET FREE. 
Kalamazoo Knitting Co, 
4 Dept. b, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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te Money Made 2 
“and Saved 


with a $5 PRINTING® 
PRESS. Print your own 
cards, etc. Big profits 3 
printing for neighbors. $18 0 
press for circularsorsmall 3 
newspaper. ‘Type-setting 4 
easy; printed rules. Fun 
for spare hours, old or 
young. Very instructive. 
Send stamp for samples, 
and catalog presses, type, ‘6. 
paper, etc., to factory. é 
c 
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KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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“Duchess Embroidery Hoop 


Does not require winding; the felt cushion on the inner hoop 
gives the proper tension to HOLD TIGHTLY a light or heavy fabric. 
| All the leading authorities = 

| on Fancy Work use and 

| 





) strongly recommend this \ 

{ Hoop. 

, Ask for the Duchess . 
) —« The Hoop with the Felt 7 

4 Cushion,” or send 15e. for 

( sample, postpaid. Mention FELT 

2 size—4, 5, 6 or 7 inch. Set CUSHION 

) of 4 Hoops, 50ce., postpaid. 





















NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any time. 
They grow quickiy, and flowers appear in large quantity. Per- 
fectly hardy in the garden, where they bloom all summer. 
In pots they bloom both summer and winter. From a packet 
of seed one will get Roses of various colors—white, pink, 
crimson, etc.—no two alike, and very sweet. Send us 10 
Cents, and the names of 5 or more people whom you know 
buy seeds or plants, and we will mail you a packet of this 
Rose Seed, with our great COLORED PLATE CATALOGUE 
of SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS and RARE NEW FRUITS. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
FLOWERS. ” fir 


BULBS 





Packets 
{ SEEDS. 





For 25c. we will send 
the following collection of 
- ve SEEDS and BULBS. All 
Leo io iY 


blooming bulbs. 


. © « =: 
LF oy we 7 ts 
a A 4 1 Pkt. Salvia, mass of red 
“7 & SY a, loom. 
1 “ Heliotrope, very 
sweet. 
1 “ Chinese Lantern, 


bright red fruit. 


1 * Weeping Palm. 


1 “ Aster, new Giant 
White. 
% ‘ Pansy—red, white, 
oe = . rlue. 
BEGONIA. 1 Sweet Pea, red. 


1 . Japanese Morning-Glory, beautiful varied colors. 

1 aavender, old favorite, delightfully fragrant. 

1 ‘* Myosotis, beautiful blue Forget-me-nots. 

1 ‘ Butterfly Orchid, covered with flowers all the year. 

1 Verbena Mixed, new and dwarf; very fine. 

1 ‘* Petunia, fringed mixed, curved and twisted, 

20 BULBS as follows: 1 Begonia; 1 Amaryllis, rare; 
1 Spotted Calla Lily; 2 Montbretias, red; 

1 Hyacinth, summer-flowering; 1 Tuberose, double; 

$ Gladiolus—1 Butterfly, 1 dwart white, The Bride, 

1 Scarlet, and 10 other beautiful flowering bulbs. 

15 PACKETS SEEDS AND 20 BULBS in all for 25¢., 
postpaid, with our new illustrated catalogue. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


FERRYS 





One Dollar per Year; 


for 25c. tin 


large packets and good | 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL | 


An Iliustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

Single Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 





The nent e. the Editors Great January Sale 


Muslin Underwear 


Once a year—in January—we have our Annual Clearing Sale o« 
Muslin Underwear, wherein great economy of price is effected by 
our plan of having the garments produced in vast quantities, by 
foremost makers, in the otherwise dull seas:ms, thus enabling us 
to offer new, fresh goods, in the latest Styles at about one-half 
regular prices. Every prudent woman should take advantage 
of this opportunity to replenish her wardrobe at a small cost. 
No. 1—Muslin Skirt, umbrella shape, deep cambric tucked 

flounce, ruffle of fine embroidery, extra dust ruffle, ‘ 95c. 
ee Lonsdale Cambric or Muslin Gown, Bolero 

foke, of fine puffing and Hamburg insertion, em 
broidery, and sben timed . 7 “ie ; 95c. 
No. 3—Nainsook Corset Cover, French shape, trimmed 

with Swiss embroidery and insertion, . . - . 49c. 
No. 4—Masonville Muslin Drawers, umbrella shape, cam- 

bric ruffle, finished with embroidered edge, 49C. 


Special Catalogue of this Sale, Free 
WRITE FOR ONE. It fully illustrates and describes Women’s 
and Children’s Undermuslins, Wrappers, Shirt Waists, House- 
| hold Linens, Wash Fabrics, Laces and Embroideries. 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
Mail Order Dept. CHICAGO 


TWO GREAT SERIES 


OUTSIDE OF 100 HOMES 
INSIDE OF 90 PRETTY GARDENS 


Will Begin in the Next Number 


HEY are the most attractive series ever 
attempted by this magazine. In the one 
case will be shown one hundred of the prettiest 
country homes in America; in the other complete pictures and parts of ninety of the most 
tasteful gardens. What the JouRNAL’s series of ‘‘ Inside of 100 Homes’’ accomplished for 
good and inexpensive furnishing, and what the present series, ‘‘ The House Practical,’’ will 
do, these two new series will do for good architecture and tasteful gardening. 








**F 


$175.00 FOR SOME MORE PHOTOGRAPHS 


ETWEEN now and April 1 there will be an opportunity to compete for a large number 

of handsome prizes for photographs. Even if you should not be numbered among the 

prize winners, the JOURNAL may be glad to buy your pictures, having purchased within the 

last few months hundreds of fine specimens of amateur work. Briefly told, here are the con 
ditions governing the several competitions: 


For Pictures of Boys’ Rooms, which have been fitted up according to the boys’ taste 
and show in their treatment original or striking ideas. First prize, $25.00; second 
prizes, five of $10.00 each. Competition closes on February 1, 1899. 


For Pictures of Small Home-Made Conservatories.—A prize of $25.00 for the best, 
with a brief description of how the conservatory was made and what it cost. Two 
photographic views must be sent in each case—one interior and one exterior view. 
Competition closes on April 1. 

For Pictures of Tables Set for Social Occasions.—First prize, $20.00; second prize, 


$10.00; third prizes, four of $5.00 each. Competition closes on April 1. Photographs 
should afford suggestions of good taste in the ornamentation of the table. On the back 


of the picture state what the occasion was. 


For Pictures of Window-Gardens.—A prize of $25.00 for the best one. Competition 
closes on April 1. Any picture of a pretty window-garden, with a short statement 
to 300 words—about how it was made and its care. 


A Skirt Binding that PROTECTS THE SKIRT 


SEEDS _) 


were famous years ago—their fame 
grows every year—as the seeds 


200 Looks Best. Wears Best. Is Best 


BRUSH DON'T PULL OR FRAY OUT 





most to be relied on—as ALWAYS } 
THE BEST. For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Five cents 
per paper, and always worth it. 
biusist on having them. Kun 
no ritk—buy FERRY’S, 
1899 Seed Annual is free. 
D. M. FERRY & €0. 
Detroit, Mieh. 











So 


FROM SEED THE 
FIRST YEAR 


One of the most 
unique and novel 
pot flowers now 
grown. Attracts 
attention every- 
where. ‘The only 
genuine dwarf 
variety, ‘‘ROSE 
MULTIFLORA,”’ 
blooming in four 
months after sow- 
ing the seed. 

A packet (30 Seeds) 
of this wonderful little 
rose free to every flower 
lover, for trial, for only 


4 cts. in stamps and 


: the address of 
two friends who grow flowers, 
copy of the handsomest cata- INCLUDING 
logue geeree. devoted exclusively to Flower 
Seeds That Grow. 


S. Y. HAINES & CO. 








105 Boston Block 
Minneapoli«, Minn. 


ee 

















(UR SEEDs, PLANTS, ROsEs, 

TREES, ETC., advertise 
themselves. 
CHEAPEST. Try us; our prices 
and goods will please you. 
Hlave hundreds of car-loads of 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Plants, etc. 


We send by MAIL POSTPAID, 
SEEDs, BULBS, ROSES, PLANTS, 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
by express or freight. OUR 
CATALOG an elegant book, magazine size, 
profusely illustrated, tells it all, FREE. Send for 
it to-day, and see what values we give for a little 
money. 45th year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY, 
Box 113, Painesville, Ohio. 





SMALL TREES, ETC. 
guaranteed ;_ larger 
UE, 





The thirtieth edition of the New 
Guide to Culture, the 
leading Rose Catalogue of America, 
will be sent free on request. 152 
pages, superbly illustrated. De- 
scribes 75 entirely new roses and 
all old favorites. Makes success 


with D. & C. Roses possible to all. 
Describes all other desirable flowers. 
Also /ree, on request, a sample of 
our magazine, Success with Flowers. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 








‘THE BEST ALWAYS } 





The JOURNAL reserves the right to withhold all prizes unless the pictures submitted 


shall be deserving of awards. 


All photographs should be sent to the Art Bureau. 


Return Postage Must in All Cases be Sent With the Pictures 
: a 


WINNERS OF THE JOURNAL’S PRIZES 


These awards of prizes have been made: 
PICTURES OF PRETTY SUBURBAN HOUSES 


$100.00, First Prize 
To J. H. Russ, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


$50.00, Second Prizes 
To George R. King, West Somerville, Mass. 
Harry S. Neal, Marion, Indiana. 
$25.00, Third Prizes 
To John McGee, Iowa City, lowa. 
W. F. Howell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. H. Marcusson, La Grange, Illinois. 
J. Mitchell Elliot, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


$10.00, Fourth Prizes 


To Roland L. Oliver, Oakland, California. 
R. M. Morton, Detroit, Michigan. 
Miss Dolly Kingdon Dey, Princeton, N. J. 
Miss B. Blaisdell, New York City. 
Mrs. Edwin S. Gault, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William L. Woollett, Albany, New York. 
H. P. Feldman, Denver, Colorado. 
Horace E. Whitney, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Mrs. H. E. Rowland, Boulder, Colorado. 
Messrs. Clark and Savage, Warren, Pa. 


+ 
RUTH ASHMORE’S ARTICLES 


WING to her own serious illness and to 
a death in her family, Ruth Ashmore 
has been unable to make her usual contribu- 
tions to this issue of the JouRNAL. This 
explanation is made in the interest of the 
tens of thousands of girls who have found 
her words of advice of such value, month 
after month, as to miss them now. It is 
intended, however, to resume the publication 
of her articles in the JOURNAL just as soon 
as Miss Ashmore’s health will permit of her 
taking up her literary work again. 


| 
$5.00, Fifth Prizes 

To James E. Woodruff, Redlands, California. 
W.H. Hill, Pasadena, California, (2) 
Isaac H.- Davis, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. W. J. Stoll, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
Miss Dolly Kingdon Dey, Princeton, N. J. 
C. R. Robinson, South Norwood, Ohio, 
1. Hazleton Mirkil, Wyncote, Pa, (3) 
Paul Medary, Cynwyd, Pennsylvania, 
A. D. Wyatt, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
George T. Pearson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frederick W. Weitz, Des Moines, lowa. 
Robert Dulk, New York City. 
Roland L. Oliver, Oakland, California. 
John Hutcheson, East Toronto, Canada, 
Cyrus F. Johnson, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Messrs. Clark and Savage, Warren, Pa 
Mrs. Lucy G. Adams, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


- 
PICTURES OF FLOWERED PORCHES 
$15.00, First Prize 
‘To W. C. Egan, Highland Park, Illinois. 
$10.00, Second Prize 
To Mrs. William Herbert, New York City 


5.00, Third Prize 
To G. W. Kemery, Angola, Indiana, 


* 


IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


U NDER arecent act of Congress, paper mail 

will not be forwarded to anew address, 
no matter whether or not instructions are sent 
to the local post-office, unless the addressee 
also sends stamps to that office to prepay the 
cost of remailing. Letters are forwarded 
without any trouble, but papers must be paid 
for a second time. This law makes it im 
portant that subscribers should give prompt 
notice of any change of address, at least two 
weeks’ time being necessary to insure proper 
delivery of the JOURNAL. 


7s 


$11,500 TO BE GIVEN TO 500 WOMEN THIS YEAR 


HE Journat has set aside $11,500 for distribution among 500 persons on April 15. 


That 


is an average of $23.00 for each one, but there is really nothing to prevent a woman from 


getting a round $1000. 


A little work and the knack of making a clear, concise statement 


Gives perfect satisfaction. No tedious ripping off 
worn-out skirt braid. Remember, we guarantee 
this the best of any brush braid, and infinitely bet- 
ter than ordinary braid heretofore in use, Sold by 
f bestdealers. Send 406¢, for sample piece of 5 yards. 
(. E. CONOVER €0., 101 Franklin St., New York 


The Coward “Good Sense” 
Shoe for Children 


The only shoe a child 
should wear; result of 
30 years’ study of the 
human foot; preserves 
natural shape; pre 
vents corns, bunions, 
“ flatfoot'’— all foot 
ills and ugliness. 
Looks and wears 
better: costs no 
more. CAN- 
NOT BE 
HAD 
ELSE- 
WHERE. 
ltisevery 
mother’s 
positive duty to at once 
investigate this shoe. Write for Catalogue, including 


‘*Good Sense’’ Shoes 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Jas. S. Coward, 270 and 272 Greenwich St., New York 
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Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
174 Tremont Sr, Boston, Mass. 














A STOCKING FOOT PATTERN 





BEGONIA, Vernon. CENTAUREA, 
New Double. PANSY, Giant Mixed. 
SWEET PEA, Grandiflora. 

These 4 Packets and Catalogue 15 
containing Cultural Directions, é. 


are the requisites for a share in this money—in short, only such capital as every woman 
has at her command. The plan involves not only the securing of one of these 500 sums of 
money, but, in addition, the earning of a generous salary, or, if you prefer, a full course in 
almost any college in the United States. If this is something which appeals to you the 
JOURNAL will be glad to explain what you must do to avail yourself of this opportunity. - 


SEEDS OF 
FLOWERS 


MENDENHALL, 


for footing worn-out stockings,and cut so that the 
seams will not hurt the feet, will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10 cents. 
ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
P.O. Box 457. Reading, Pa. 





Florist, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FB Chicago Waist 


Price, $I é 00 


Now fitted with 
our patented attach- 
ment for hose sup- 
foriore<nppr eins 
y every 

woman J 
who wears @ ¢ 
it. Nopin- # 
ning nor 
unpinning 
of hose 
supporters 
































The Most 
Popular 


Corset 
necessary * Waist in 
if this waist America 
is worn. 


TRY IT 


Made from 
fine sateen, 
fast black, 
drab or : 
white; clasp or button front; 
18 to 30 watsl measure. 

Ask your dealer for the @-D Chicago W alist. 


If he hasn't it, send $1.00, mentioning color and 
size desired, and we will send you one, prepaid 


GAGE-DOWNS co., = Chicago, i. 


EN N EN BORATED 


-™>-TOILET 
“POWDER 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
aud SUNBURN, and all affile 
tlons of the skin 

“A little higher tn price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per 
aspiration. Delightful afier shaving. 


GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 

Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free 

GERKMARD MENNEN ©@., 837 Brond St., Newark, N. J. 
machine 


The WW ooden machin 
4 Price $7. Heat and a. 
‘ Hen. 


sizes, 


































A faultless 
hatching 


ture regulation, and 
ventila- 
tion ab- 
solutely 
perfect. 
A book 
about the 
Wooden 
Hen, and 
' one about 
the Excelsior Incubator, will be sent free 
to any one naming this magazine. 


GEORGE H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 


TAL RAN 


/ NO MORE DARNING N 
- 
4 Racine Feet A 
y, 10 CENTS \N 
Our booklet, “The Stockinette Stitch,” de- 
4 ics de ngeat you od hatery one han 









darning, and makes your hoslery as good a» new, 


Racine Feet oti back or wives 16 [My 
nm pe pair, six pairs for 50 cents. Agents 
wanted. 
H. S. BLAKE & CO. 
Department B, Racine, Wis. 


MPALPIR NS 





rs 
Cloths and Garments 


At the Leading Dry-Goods Houses 


LADIES: Send 25c. for 
fine pair, or 30c. for extra- 
fine pair, Wiley’s * CAPITOL” 
‘ bs Wool Seles for cro- 
cheted slippers. Sent postpaid. State size. Sold at 
Shoe and pt. stores. Take no substitute. 














Send 25¢. for pair of Wiley’s Hygiene 
Wool-Lined “ALASKA SOCKS” for 

rubber boots, hospital and house 
wear. Only antiseptic sock made. 
State size. Sold at all shoe stores. 


WM. H. WILEY & SON, Box A, 






Hartford, Conn. 
To reduce our stock we send by mail 70 pieces, 
full sheet-music size, all parts complete, all for 
20¢.3 or 4 lots, 500. Money back if not 
suited. HO’ TIME IN OLD TOWN, and 

SALE 100.songs with music, de. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

‘“ +4 ” e 

Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 

and therefore prevent much colic. The 

valve prevents a vacuum vane formed to 

collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
sutapaing when the child bites them. 
8 


The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 








Pat. Apr. 10,1888 





Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F. WARE, fnactitrst 


INGALLS’ 1899 FANCY WORK 


BOOK and THREE MONTHS’ Subscription to 

INGALLS’ FANcY ORK MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

The NEEDLEWORKER-—a cL for 10 CENTs. 
Address J. F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J, 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 20 pages, 


25 cents per year. 4 months’ 
trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. songs practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. Book 
a'~ne, 10 cents. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N.Y 
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THE LADIES’ I 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column 


+ 


Marking Towels. Work the initials you wish to 
use jn cross stitch with red or blue cotton. Cross 
stitch is much more quickly done than embroidering, 
and fBoks very well. 


Turkish Slippers of red, blue or yellow leather, 
worked on the toes with gold tinsel thread, ey be 
purchased for fifty cents a pair, and are useful bed- 
room slippers for children. 


Children’s Teeth are benefited by being brushed 
at night with milk of magnesia. It neutralizes the 
acids that may have formed in the mouth, which are 
destructive to the enamel of the teeth. 


Jersey Flannel is a good material for an every- 
day coat for a child three years old. It varies in price 
from twenty-five to fifty cents a yard, is three- 
quarters of a yard wide, and comes in pretty colors. 


Stains of Marking Ink may be removed if the | 


spot is washed at once in cold water. Change the 
water several times, and persevere until the stain 
disappears. Washing in milk will remove a spot of 
common ink if done immediately. 


Dissolving Flowers are a Japanese novelty that 
furnishes much entertainment to children. Small 
flat disks of various colors are dropped into a basin 
of water. They immediately open, each one assum- 
ing a different form, as a snake, a flower, a fruit, an 
animal, a fish, ete, 


A Birthday Souvenir Spoon has the name of 
the month in the bowl; the handle is embellished 
with the flower of the month and with the sign 
of the Zodiac appropriate to the month. That 
for February is Pisces, the fishes. The flower for 
February is the primrose. 


Malaria is most prevalent in spring and autumn. 
In going to a malarial district the drinking water to 
be used by the household should be boiled. Ex- 
posure to the night air should be avoided, and 
young people should be kept indoors in the evening. 
Quinine is the specific remedy 


Carded Wool is an excellent filling for a com- 
forter. It is almost as warm, soft and light as down. 
The Germans use it in cotton covers, instead of 
blankets. A sheet thirty-six by forty-two inches, 
sufficient for a baby’s crib comforter or carriage 
blanket, may be procured for one dollar. 


Souvenirs at a Children's Party should be very 
inexpensive, Candy put up in some pretty form 
is the most suitable thing that can be given. The 
dainty om ma confections that may be purchased 
at any large store where Oriental goods are sold are 
novelties, and always please the little people. 


Darning Stockings. Draw the edges of a large 
hole nearer one another by taking long stitches 
across the hole with fine cotton. Be careful not to 
pucker the stocking. When the hole is as small as 
it can be made without wrinkling the edges darn it 
carefully, and then draw out the basting threads. 


A Baby’s First Dresses are finished at the edges 
of the skirts with four-inch hems, which may be 
hemstitched if desired, and have a cluster of fine 
tucks above them. An elaborate robe which has a 
front of embroidery may be trimmed around the 
skirt with an embroidered frill. Otherwise the 
simpler ornamentation is in better taste. 


Boys’ School Suits. For a boy eight years old 
there is nothing more serviceable than a gray or 
brown mixed cheviot. The jacket may be made 
with a vest piece that buttons inside, and may be 
removed to substitute a woolen shirt-waist or blouse. 
The Norfolk jacket is still worn by small boys. It 
looks well in a blue-gray, small-checked cheviot. 


A Pretty Sachet for the baby’s drawer may be 
made by taking four strips of ribbon ten inches 
long. Sew two together, make a little bag at each 
end three inches long; repeat with the other two 
strips, and fill the bags with violet or heliotrope 
sachet powder, Cross the strips thus prepared in 
the middle and tie them together with baby ribbon. 


Tartan Stockings are worn with the plaid skirts 
that look so pretty for little girls, either as part of a 
suit for in combination with a red or blue sweater. 
The stockings should be of the same Tartan as the 
skirt, or at least of the same prevailing colors. 
Woolen gloves, with a stripe of plaid across the 
back to match the stockings, may also be procured. 


Kilt Suits. Little boys from three to five years 
old still wear kilt suits. The jackets may be varied 
almost indefinitely. Full blouses with sailor collars 
or with rounded zouave fronts over the blouse, or 
a pointed jacket effect on each side, are all worn. 
Kilt suits are often made in one piece, the skirt box- 
plaited, and the waist with a sailor collar, or one 
finished in points, or the ends crossing on the breast 
like a handkerchief. 


Yachting Dress. A sailor suit of navy blue serge 
trimmed with white braid, or with collar and shield 
of red, brown or green cloth, ornamented with rows 
of fancy braid, is a suitable dress for a girl of seven 
to wear on board a yacht. Such suits may be pur- 
chased ready-made. 
material for an afternoon dress to be worn when the 
yacht isin port. A knot of narrow ribbon is placed 
at the point of the shield instead of a tie. 


A Baby’s Ag ee should proceed according 
to a certain ratio. uting the first four months the 
child should grow an inch in length each month. 
After that half an inch each month until he is a 
year old, when he increases in height less rapidly. 
During the first four months he should gain about 
five pounds in weight; after that a pound each 
month until he is a year old, when an increase of 
half a pound a month indicates that he is thriving. 


A Cushion Table is an attractive one at a fair. 
Every variety of cushion is sold at it, from a sofa- 
pillow to a cushion for darning-needles. Elbow 
cushions, to lean the arm on when playing chess or 
reading, are small round ones stuffed with feathers. 
Chair cushions, either for seat or back, are always 
popular. Pincushions for the pocket or the toilet- 
table, long and narrow, square or round, oblong or 
triangular, sell well. Hairpin cushions, hatpin 
cushions, needle cushions, and scented cushions for 
a baby’s basket swell the list. 


Dressing a Cut. Bathe the cat with cold water 
that if possible has been previously boiled. Cut 
strips of sticking plaster an eighth of an inch wide. 
When the bleeding is checked draw the edges of 
the cut together and strap it with the plaster, leaving 
a narrow space between each strip. Cover the 
whole with a layer of absorbent cotton bandaged 
in place with a narrow strip of cotton. Do not dis- 
turb for several days unless blood oozes through 
and stains the dressing. Turpentine or alcohol will 
remove the plaster when the wound is healed 


White serge is a very effective | 
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There is No Bolting Clothin Our Mill. 


Healthall 
FLOUR 


makes a délicious brown loaf with less flour 
than white requires. Any housekeeper can 





Sa 


—~, 








bake it. You would starve on white bread 
alone. Starch—all that remains of wheat 
when it is made into bolted flour—furnishes 








barrel of unbolted wheat flour 





In “ THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING,” Prof. Bellows says 
“ Fifteen barrels of bolted wheat flour are required to furnish as 
much muscle-making and health-supporting elements as one 


Dyspepsia began with the bolting cloth, which has 
been called “the shroud of the American dyspeptic.” 


only one element of food. H&ALTHALL con 
tains a// the original alimentary principles of 
wheat in the proper proportions necessary to 
the nourishment of the entire body and brain 
needed in youth to maintain growth—in age 
to supply waste; and is the only flour that 
ALONE. will indefinitely sustain life. 


aaa SO oe oe 





~ 


THE ONLY UNBOLTED FLOUR 


bag, 20 cents, 
HEALTHALL Kou than an 


higher than the best white flour. 


Send for Healthall Booklet, Free. 


hoe 


fF 














Healthall Breakfast Food 


is coarser-ground than HEALTHALL FLouR, and 
suitable for eating warm with milk or cream, and 
contains the same nourishment, It is cheaper (5-1 
when your dealer keeps it), as is the 
so-called whole wheat 
breakfast food or flour on the market; only a little 


HEALTHALL MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


IN AMERICA } 


‘Try a combination—192-\lb. barrel of FLouk 
and Breakrast Foop, assorted in desired 
proportions—85.35. Delivered free anywhere 
east of the Rockies. Special offer for trial 
orders or smaller quantity. For 10 cents we 
will mail 10 oz. Fiour; for 5 cents, 5 oz. 
oop. Better buy a barrel, use it up; you will 
want it again. Send us your dealer’s name. 
We will arrange to supply you. 


» 

















Send for 
Handsome 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
of Music Boxes at al! 
prices, and list of tunes. 
OVER 500 TUNES are 
ready, and the latest 


musfe is constantly 
being added. 


Insist on an 


OLYMPIA 


There is no 


“Just as Good” 


aoe 







= r- ,- wo woe 





THE OLYMPIA MUSIC BOX’ 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes 


fHER PIANO CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained by the 
Olympia unless played by six or eight hands, and then the players must 
he experts. It f 
construction. The durability you'll appreciate years from now, after 
inferior makes would have been worn out and week 
changed—they're practically indestructible. 

CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS may be arranged with- 
out notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing, singing, instru- 
mental renderings—Hymns and Church Music, too. 

THIS ILLUSTRATION shows Style 1V—polished mahogany or oak 
case—22x20x10 inches high. Price, including One Tune-Disk, $4 
Extra Tunes, 60 Cents each. Sent on receipt of price. 


Sent on Trial 


get your money back, if not entirely satisfied. Write to us. 


F.G. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Or from Dealers in Musica) Instruments, and Jewelers 


LE LN OE 


SELF-PLAYING 


———— 


with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


S$ superior to every other make in tone and simplicity of 


ess. Disks are easily 


ea 


~_—~> 


On receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 being for six ex- 
tra tune-disks) we will send the Olympia 
on 10 days’ trial. You can return it, and 





NY _~-—_~_| 
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Address P. O. Box 





*NEW YORK: 


FA a a a a a 


odon 
Laven the teeth 


A sample phial for the postage, 3c., if you mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


* HALL. & RUCKEL~ 


Bea ee a a 








247, New York City 
*LLONDON: 














Established 37 Years 
The Largest Hair Store in 
the World 


° Natural as 
Igs one’s own 


: hair; detec- 
tion impossible. 


We are the originators of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 
H Beautiful and 
Wavy Switches *<iii"s3'%o up. 


NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Ictiustratep Catacocug Maceo Free 
54 Weat 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), NEW YORK 


Mn. A > 
a Bg wht < 
‘_? way . 

















A Million Testimonials 


Q are not so convincing as the 
a) 30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 
& we offer on every Incubator we make. 


Mrs. M. T. Duval, Old Church, Va., never 
Y wy before saw an Incu- 
ayy bator, yet with the 
“m BANTAM hatched 50 
i) chicks from SO eggs. 
You can do as well. Send 
4c. for No. 77 Catalogue 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO.,  .- 


A HEN BOOK 


which tells all about the process 
of INCUBATION, the BEST METHODS 
of RAISING, BREEDING, HOUSING 
and MARKETING of poultry. Con- 
tains cuts of all the leading breeds of 
fowls. Incidentally treats on incu- 
bators and brooders. 228 pages. Sent for 10c. in stamps. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER €0., Box B 67, Quiney, Ll. 


can be earned evenings b ving 
EXTR A P AY Stereopticon Exhibitions 
Little capital needed. Full par- 


ticulars and 256-page Magic Lantern catalogue, free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York 


Linen Doilies 
for 10 Cents 


We will send, to any one, four 6-inch 
Doilies, beautiful flower designs, 
together with our 100-page Catalogue, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

©. & DAVISSON & ©O0. 
48 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa, Dept. 66 


A New Apparatus for the DE AF 


Sent on trial, absolutely free 
G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 


Springfield, Ohio 





















of expense or risk. Address 



















maar a ar ara aay, PPP 
KOI POS OSS SISO 
5 
s ’ eS 
Miller’s Poultry Pays kx 
To succeed in the poultry business you must have S24 
thoroughbred stock. We breed and sell only that O4 
kind. Our fowls are strong and vigorous. Our 2 
NEW CATALOGUE tells all about our poultry. It 
illustrates and describes all leading varieties of poul- 
ry including ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Gives plans for poultry houses ; remedies he 
diseases ; lowest prices of fowls 
and eggs. We send it for 10c. 


The J. W. MILLER CO. 
Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 








































26TH EDITION — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8., London. 
. T. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.”’—Atheneum. 


A 
.< 


By Selling 25 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


or choose for your work a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Violin, Banquet Lamp, Tea Set or Re- 
volver; 50 lbs. for Gold Watch or Din- 
ner Set or Folding Camera; 10 Ibs. 
for Lace Curtains, Gold Ring or 

Crescent Camera; 100 lbs. for Bi- 

| | cycle. Transportation FREE. 

Write for Catalogue 

| | W. G, Baker (Dept. E), Springfield, Mass. 
























e Makes flowers flourish. Small size, 
25c.; large, 50¢.; by mail, postpaid. 
Free with every box: “The Win- 
dow Garden,” by Eben E. Rexford. 


6 cents for 40c. SHEET MUSIC 


New York's latest hit, the beautiful pathetic song, “A Message 
te Mother.” Also Latest Music, Novelty and Chorus, Cata 
logues, with words and music of twenty Song “ HITS.” 
Up-to-Date Musie and Novelty Co., Dept. P, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


HENS LAY Zezble the when 


fed on Green Cut Bone 
MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTERS prepare bone in the best 
and cheapest way. Cut fast, fine, turn easy. Mann's Clover 
Cutters,newest, fastest, §8 and $10. Mann's Swinging Feed 
Tray and Granite Crystal Grit makes the business profit- 
| able. Catalog free. F.W. Mann Co., Box 45, Milford, Mass. 














valuable poultry pointers. 





HE CRESCENT HATCHER £ 


is by far the BEST INCUBATOR EVER MADE and sold for $8.50. : | =: 
Will hatch 95 per cent. of the fertile eggs. Send 6c. for our 
148-page catalogue and Poultry Book combined. Contains 
Worth a dollar to any one. 


—_ 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 528, Des Moines, la. 





Address 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


The Oldest Paper in America 


Founded A’ D' 1728, by Benjamin Franklin, 
and now Publifhed each week, at 421 to 
427 Arch St., Philadelphia, by the Proprie- 
tors of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST STORY 


has been secured for the Post, and will appear in weekly 
installments, commencing immediately. 

Written when his genius had fully matured, he put the 
best of himself into 


THE MARKET-PLACE 


as the novel is called. This story has to do with the fortunes of 
a daring speculator, and, incidentally, with the corruption existing 
among the titled directors of English Companies. Though 
written before the Hooley disclosures, it seems almost a prophecy 
of this cause célebre. 
It will also interest women, telling, as it does, of a well-bred 
society woman, married for money to the man of large business 
HAROLD FREDERIC. affairs, and an ambitious business man who marries the titled 
From his last photograph—hitherto unpublished. woman for business reasons—that is, for a social position, ete.— 
and after the experiences usual in such cases, these two worldly 
people realize the emptiness of Vanity Fair, and really fall in love with each other—a beautiful 
love story in the end—not on usual lines. 
Mr. Frederic’s pictures of English Society and English Country Life are the strongest and most 
convincing that have yet been given to us by a novelist. 
The story has been strikingly illustrated by Harrison FISHER. 


































. - - 7 ” 
Crisp Short Stories The Professor’s Daughter « Publick Occurrences 

Nearly one-half of each issue is given Louise Fremont, the Professor's daugh Would you like to have the newspapers 
to fiction. The stories touch every phase ter, is directed by Doctor Layton, a great of the world read for you, the vitally 
of life. They are selected purely for New York specialist, to rest her eyes, important matters marked for you, con- 
their interest, variety and literary value— to drop all work, and go to one of the densed and explained? This the Pos1 
not merely an array of names of great most beautiful ocean hamlets in New does for you. The panorama of the 
writers. It is the material, not the England for rest and recreation. The world for the week reduced to a _ page. 
name, that counts in the Post. Doctor soon finds it necessary to take a 

trip down there for his own health and 

happiness. _ In this idyllic spot begins one Men and Women of the Hour 


American Cities 50 Years Ago 











of the most beautiful love stories in fiction. The procession of contemporary celebri- 
The changes a half-century has wrought A refined woman, of exalted ideals of ties described as it passes. Who they 
in the half-dozen greatest cities of the honor ; the Professor, with his quaint dig are, what they have done, what their 
nation are vividly portrayed. The articles nity and courte “sy; the Doctor, who threat- characteristics are—nutshell biographies, 
make the old cities live again before our ens to be eclipsed by his past ; Melissy, with anecdotes and portraits. 
eyes. Sharp contrasts are made between —_ —_ poe of os 3 .s ar, » Stange, 
4 < 4 f fet shrewd sou who holds 1 SO on . 
op ae ae Se ee of the romance—these are some of the | How I Made My First $1000 
. characters in this delightful love tale. A man’s first thousand dollars is the 
The Best Poems in the World ’ ° cornerstone of his success. How he 
Selected from the treasures of literature. The POST’S Practical Sermons makes it, how he saves it, what he does 
Not for the ultra-literary man or woman The best minds of the age, in America with it—determine his future. A dozen or 
—poems that tel] a story, poems that and Europe, treat vital proble ms of life. more of the most successful men of the 
appeal to the heart, poems of human The sermons are strong, simple, manly, nation will tell their stories in the Post. 
interest. The best artists in the country unsectarian—containing the essence of They will be helpful talks, in which all 
have been engaged to illustrate this series. religion: applied to the ethics of daily life. classes of readers will be interested. 









ASK YOUR NEWSMAN to Supply You REGULARLY 


If he hasn’t it yet, he can get it for you—s5 cents the copy—$2.50 yearly 
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ARMOUR’S * 


ARMY AND NAVY 


ART CALENDAR “4 


FREE 


Send us your name and address with the metal cap 
from a 4-ounce bottle of ViGOKAL (retail price, 50c.), 
and the Calendar will be mailed promptly. If it cannot 
be had at your Druggist’s or Grocer’s, the Calendar and 
VIGORAL will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


VIGORAL 


—Concentrated Beef 


Makes Weak People Strong 


Is not a medicine, but a FOOD that is both Meat 
and Drink. 

Builds up the Invalid. 

Strengthens the Convalescent. 

An invigorating beverage for all. 

Vigoral makes an excellent Sauce and Relish | 
for Salads, etc. Our Chafing-Dish Recipe Book, | 
sent free to any address, tells how to use it. 

Served at all Fountains. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Pillsbury’s VITOS. 


The ideal wheat food for breakfast, | 
starchy when 
retains 


never becomes 
boiled, but always 


its | 




















granular nature, thereby making 
it easy of digestion. Unlike other | 
breakfast foods, it looks as well | 
as it tastes. Sold by all grocers. 


Pilisbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. (Ltd.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


When One’s 
Weary 


a delicious cup of 








hot bouillon is so 
restful and re- 
freshing. Easily 


and quickly made 
from 


Vor Gongs 


Concentrated 


TOMATO 
“7 SOUP 





Use two parts hot water 

to one part stock ; season 

to the taste. Sold by deal- 

ers at roc. acan. Sample can, 

6c. in stamps. Recipe book free. 
‘VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 

302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Van Camp’s Macaroni and Cheese, prepared with 
tomato sauce, is good food. Sample can, 6 cents. 


HARTSHORNS sioezots 


NOTICE 


































Why pay two profits when you can 
get the most beautiful patterns at 
lowest factory prices? Weare the 
largest wall-paper concern in the 
U.S. Three million rolls stock on 
hand. Prices range from Se. fora full 
roll, up to ®8, Sampras Marten Free. 
WE WANT Good Responsible 
Paper-Hangers or DEALERS to Sell 
our Papers on Large Diseounts. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada.. Pa. 
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Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. 
Correspondents inclosin 


name and address of the writer. 


HOME JOURNAL 






All inquiries must give full 
stamp or addressed stamped envelope to 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THe Lapigs’ Home JourNat, Philadelphia, will be answered by mail. 
The titles of the answers obviate the need of initials or pen-names on this page. 


*eF 


Salt Added to Vegetables when canning helps to 
keep them, but it renders the fibre tough. 


Perridge is simply mush. What is called in 
Scotland porridge and milk we call mush and milk. 


Lemon with Oysters. In serving raw oysters on 
the half shell, place right in the centre of each plate 
a quarter of a lemon, 


Braised is pronounced brazed. Braised meat is 
meat that is cooked in the oven in a covered pan, the 
lower part of the pan being partly filled with water. 


Cooking Cereals. Oatmeal cannot be well cooked 
in twenty minutes; it is pasty and sticky; it is not 
sweet, and lacks the flavor of that which has been 
cooked for one or two hours. 


Oatmeal for One. Two tablespoonfuls of dry oat- 
meal may be added to one pint of boiling water, and 
the whole cooked for one hour in a double boiler. 
This quantity would be sufficient for one person. 


Crisp Crust on rolls is given by the quick baking, 
and most of the rolls that have crisp crust are 
made from water, salt, yeast and flour without short- 
ening. The home-made rolls to which you refer 
contain butter, and the crust is always soft. 


Cleaning Brass Bedsteads. If the bedstead is 
really brass you may take a piece of flannel mois- 
toned in salt and vinegar, and just slightly touch the 
spots, then with a clean flannel rub the entire sur- 
face of the brass, using a little whiting ona dry piece 
of flannel as a final polish, 


Dry Yeast Cake. Makea potato yeast, and when 
it has ceased fermenting stir in sufficient coarse 
cornmeal to make a paste or dough. Roll this out 
about half an inch thick, cut it into squares and dry 
quickly. This should be made on a dry day. You 
may dry it out-of-doors, but not in the sun. 


Table Expenses in Brooklyn. The table ex- 
venses for eight grown persons and two maids in 
Sreckis n should be about seventeen dollars per week. 
This will allow fora five-course dinner, a very com- 
fortable luncheon for the entire family, and the aver- 
age breakfast. The allowance of butter will be halfa 
pound to each person. It is always practical to pur- 
chase meat in large quantities and divide it. 


Serving Olives. Drain the brine from the olives ; 
wash them in cold water ; put them in a small dish 
and mix with them some cracked ice. You may put 
with them a spoon or an olive fork if you please, or 
they may be taken up with the fingers, each one help- 
ing himself. You will eat them as you would a 
plum. If a small dish of olives is placed in front of 
your plate at a dinner party they are meant for you, 
and you may eat from the dish. 


Oatmeal Crackers. Scald the oatmeal and let it 
stand until cool, and then work in. sufficient wheat 
flour to make a’dough. Roll out to a thin sheet, as 
thin as a wafer; cut into crackers and bakeslowly in 
a moderate oven. The oatmeal, under such circum- 
stances, must be partly cooked, or rolled oats. If you 
use the old-fashioned oatmeal it must be cooked for 
several hours before making into a dough. Add to 
each pint a tablespoonful of melted butter. 


Butter Cakes. Scald half a pint of milk; when 
lukewarm add to it two ounces of butter and suffi- 
cient flour to make a thin batter; add half a yeast 
cake dissolved, half a teaspoonful of salt,and flour 
enough to make a batter that will drop from a spoon, 
Beat thoroughly, then stir in a little more flour until 
you have asoft dough. Let this stand for three and 
a half or four hours, then roll out carefully, cut into 
round cakes, stand aside until very light, and bake 
on a very slow griddle. 


Use of Stale Bread. There are many ways in 
which stale bread may be profitably used, but it is far 
better not to have the stale bread. Cutjust sufficient 
bread to serve for each meal ; better to cut a second 
time than to have a quantity left over. If by any 
mistake you have it left over, toast it for the next 
meal, If there happen to be a little of the toast left 
over, roll, sift it, put aside in a jar, and keep it for 
breading purposes. Stale bread may also be used for 
escallo =] potatoes, or stale pieces of bread may be 
soaked in milk, eggs and sugar added, and the whole 
baked in the oven as a pudding. 


Nut Cheese. The nut cheese I use is made in 
what I call a vegetarian nut-grinding machine. The 
vegetarians use so much of this nut cheese that they 
really have an exceedingly nice way of preparing it. 
Select the nuts of which you like the flavor and blend 
them. You may take two parts of pignolias, one 
part of almonds, one part of Brazilian nuts and one 
part of black walnuts, or you may take one part of 
pignolias, one part of black walnuts, one part of 
almonds, one part of Brazilian nuts and one part of 
pecan nuts, Skin the Brazilian nuts, wash and dry 
the pignolias, blanch and dry the almonds. Put 
them in your meat-chopper, a few of each so that 
you will have the mixture nicely blended. After they 
are well ground pack them into tumblers and stand 
inthe cold. Turn them out and cut into slices, and 
serve with salad or use for sandwiches. 


Salmon Chartreuse is, as a rule,served cold. It 
is made from boiled salmon and the ordinary aspic. 
Cover half a box of gelatine with half a cup of cold 
water and let it soak for half an hour. Put a table- 
spoonful of chopped carrot, the same of onion, two 
bay leaves and a little celery in a pint of water; 
bring to a boil, and add the gelatine; strain ; add the 
juice of one lemon, half a teaspoonful of salt anda 
dash of red pepper. Puta layer of this in the bot- 
tom of the mould, then good-sized pieces of boiled 
salmon, or you may put on top of it, after the gelatine 
is hnedenel, a whole slice of carefully boiled salmon 
and pour over the remaining part of the gelatine. 
It must be cold, not stiff. Stand away to harden. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise dressing or 
a sauce tartare, or what is called green mayonnaise— 
mayonnaise that is colored with ordinary green 
coloring or parsley rubbed to a pulp. 


Care ofthe Refrigerator. There certainly must 
be something the matter with your refrigerator, if 
you keep in it only butter, and that butter is flavored 
asthough the refrigerator were unclean. I keep all 
food materials in a refrigerator, from vegetables and 
fruits to butter, milk and meat, and the butter does 
not taste of anything that is in the refrigerator. I 
should advise you to carefully examine the water 
pipe. Your refrigerator should, of course, havea 
circulation, and it should be thoroughly iced. Re- 
member, the size of the ice-chamber at the top is the 
correct size for the ice to cool the box beneath, so a 
small piece of ice in a large refrigerator would really 
not give you a true refrigerator. The ice should 
never be taken out, nor should you scrub the refrig- 
erator with hot water. If anything is spilled wipe it 
up, but do not remove the ice col scrub out the re- 
frigerator with hot water. If you do it will take it 
several days to return to the proper temperature. 


Rice Flour may be purchased in small packages 
put up similar to cornstarch. 


Frosting and Icing. There is not the slightest 
difference between frosting and icing. Some people 
say they frost a cake ; others say they ice it. 


Serving Asparagus. You may use what isknown 
as an asparagus fork, a sort of scissor arrangement, 
with a fork on one side and a spoon on the other. 


Custard Pies. The reason your custard pie swells 
and then falls is because the oven is too hct at first. 
Cook slowly and you will have a jelly-like custard. 


Cocoa. One tablespoonful of cocoa will make one 
pint of cocoa, You may use hot milk or water, as 
you please. A very nice way is to make from boiling 
water and add cream at serving. 


Canned Goods, such as pears and peaches, cannot 
be called injurious, but the question always comes to 
mind, do we need such foods out of season? and 
canned goods are usually used out of season. 


Thermometer for Cooking Purposes. To test 
the heat of fat you use an ordinary laboratory ther- 
mometer registering about 400°. The temperature of 
the fat for frying croquettes should be about 350°. 
I use an indicator to determine the heat of an oven. 


Folding in the Whites of Eggs. By “ folding 
in’? the whites of eggs, I mean that they must be put 
in as lightly a6 poedibis without beating. After you 
have put the whites down on top of the batter, just sort 
of fold under the whites, bringing the batter on top 
until the whole is well mixed. 


Cafe Frappé. Put four tablespoonfuls of finely 
ground Java or Mocha coffee into the upper part of 
your percolating pot ; pour over it one quart of boil- 
ing water; add to this a gill of aned cream and 
enough sugar to make it a little over-sweet. When 
the mixture is cool turn it into the ice-cream freezer, 
and turn slowly until it is frozen. You can make 
this without a particle of cream. 


Sunshine Cake. Beat the whites of eleven eggs 
toa very stiff froth, but do not allow them to get too 
dry ; add the yolks of four eggs slightly beaten, then 
sprinkle over a cup anda half of granulated sugar; 
mix carefully, but quickly, and then add, folding it 
in, one cup of pastry flour with which you have 
sifted one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Bake ina 
turk’s-head in a moderate oven for at least three- 
quarters of an hour, 


Ginger Ale. A simple way of making plain gin- 
ger ale is to boil fresh ginger root in water, an ounce 
of the root to each gallon of water. Just as you take 
it from the fire, and after it is quite spicy, add the 
grated yellow rind of half a lemon. When cold, 
strain ; add to each gallon a pound of sugar and the 
juice of two lemons. Dissolve half a yeast cake, add 
it to the mixture, and let it ferment for about three 
hours. Bottle, cork, and tie down the corks. 


Boiling Eggs. It does not make any difference 
whether the water has been previously boiled or not. 
I usually put eggs into boiling water, allow them to 
remain a moment, then drain off the water; cover 
them again with boiling water, let them stand two 
minutes, drain them again, put them into a bowl or 
dish, cover again with boiling water and send them 
to the table. They may stand for four or five min- 
utes on the table, and will be found in very nice con- 
dition for eating. 


Chicken with Red Spanish Peppers. Remove 
the breasts from the chicken, leaving in a portion of 
the wing bone, which place upright like the neck of 
a duck. Lard thickly and braise in the oven. Put 
them in a baking-pan with a little stock and baste 
and cook until tender. When they are finished put 
a tablespoonful of butter into a saucepan and add 
one can of Spanish peppers, Shake the peppers until 
they are thoroughly heated. Arrange them around 
the chicken breasts. 


Serving Fruit. You may have your fruit ona 
large, round, flat dish, or ina fruit-bowl or fruit-dish. 
It is very per to use the natural leaves if you can 
procure them for garnishing the dish. The fruit 
should be passed, and each person be given a fruit- 
pints and fruit-knife and a finger-bowl. The finger- 

owl is placed on the i and you simply lift 
a, py itto your left, and help yourself to the fruit 
and eatit. A nice way to eat an orange is to cut the 
orange into halves and use a spoon. Plums, peaches 
and pears are eaten from the fingers; bananas are 
eaten from the skin. Pineapple is usually pared, the 
eyes taken out, the flesh picked apart with a silver 
fork, placed in a fruit-dish and sugared, then served 
in a dessert-plate and eaten with a spoon or a fork. 


Whole Wheat Bread with Dry Yeast. I do 
not believe in sponging bread at night, and while I 
realize that, in many localities, one cannot get com- 

ressed yeast, I should always try to get it by mail 
rom the nearest town. Bread that is sponged inthe 
morning is so much better—grown, as it were, in the 
daylight. At night scald your milk; add to it an 
equal quantity of water; let the mixture be luke- 
warm. To each quart add a level teaspoonful of 
salt. Take one dry yeast cake, soak it for a few 
minutes in warm water; add a little flour, beat it up 
and stand it in another cup of warm water for thirty 
minutes ; add sufficient flour to the first mixture of 
milk and water to make a soft batter ; add the yeast, 
beat thoroughly, and then add more flour until you 
have a thick batter; beat, cover, and stand aside 
over night. Next morning add flour again; knead 
thoroughly; put at once into pans, and when light 
bake in a moderately quick oven. 


Management of Servants. It would be impossi- 
ble for me, on this page, to tell you how to manage 
servants. A few thonahte, perhaps, may help you 
out. First, do not forget that they are human beings, 
requiring just the same amount of rest, pleasure 
and recreation as any one else. This does not mean 
that they may neglect in any way their duties ; on 
the contrary, when you give an order, look well that 
it is carried out to the letter. Never scold nor 
lose your temper. If this seems to be out of the 
question, go quickly away until you have regained a 
quiet manner, and then come back and say what you 
have to say; but be sure that you are in the right 
and know of what you are talking before you start. 
Do not be intensely familiar at one moment and 
abrupt at the next. Be pleasant and kind. Pay 
good wages and demand good setvice. Do not 
expect a woman who has never been educated in 
~~ line to do educated work. If you have untrained 
help expect untrained results. The servants in all 
) stew of the country are largely what the mistresses 

ave made them. How could they be otherwise? 
How can a servant be competent without a compe- 
tent mistress? If you know nothing about house- 
keeping how can you be the commanding officer? 
First, then, learn to do everything that there is to be 
done about a house, that you may intelligently direct 
another person to do the same. 
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Carpet-Buying by Mail 
“G 






Good Carpets Cost No More 


than the common grades if you know where to buy 
them. We think there’s no better place than this. 
All carpets are sold by us with a very small profit 
added to the cost of production, and WE PAY FREIGHT, 
SEW CARPETS FKEE, AND ALSO FUKNISH WADDED 
LINING WITHOUT CHARGE. Our lithographed cata- 
logue of Carpets, Rugs and Draperies shows the exact 
designs in hand-painted colors, so that a selection can 
be made as satisfactorily as though you saw the 
goods. ‘This catalogue saves you at least 40 per cent., 
and tells of many bargains similar to these: 


Best Axminster Carpet, per yard, 87 cents 
XXX Brussels Carpet, per yard, 52 cents 
Heavy Ingrain Carpet, per yard, 29 cents 
Small samples, showing quality, mailed for 2 cents each 


Our immense general catalogue—the household educator—will 
interest all needing Furniture, Bedding, Crockery, Stoves, Baby 
Carriages, Refrigerators, Sewing Machines, Clocks, Silverware, 
Upholstery Goods, Mirrors, Pictures, Lamps, etc., and tells a 
story of interest to money-savers. We publish in these cata- 
logues hundreds of testimonials from pleased customers who live 
in every State and Territory in the United States. We are saving 
money for hosts of others--why not for you? Both books are 
free. Which catalogue do you want? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 425 





NO HEAVY LIFTING 
Weighs only 7 lbs.—tea- 
kettle size. Guaranteed 


capacity 22 per cent. more 
water per hour, and 


PURER WATER 


than from large, cumber- 
some stills. Highest Award 
and Gold Medal at Omaha 
Exposition, Officially in- 
dorsed by the Ralston 
Health Club of America, 
and by U. S. Government 
officials. Send postal for 
Booklet A. 


THE BAILEY MFG, CO. 
54 Maiden Lane, New York 








Enameline 


is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
why it is the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 
until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. ‘“‘ My stove 
shines in the night,” a lady 
Put up 


cake or liquid form. 


writes. in paste, 
No 


other has so large a sale. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 





FREE 














Nothing but dis- 
tillation will eliminate both organi 
and inorganic impurities. An ordi 
nary cook stove is all you need with 


The Sanitary Still 


to give you plenty of pure, sparkling 
water, aerated with sterilized air. Free 
booklet. Our $10.00 STILL gives 
twice the capacity of others. Write 
at once for special offer. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 97 North Green St., Chicago 
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that Satisfies 


Atall grocers, 
but insist upon 
having 
‘*Blue Label’’ 
Our booklet, “From Tree 


to Table,” tells you of our 
entire line of food products. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


I 


FREE 























A charming little bro- 
chure entitled “ Dain 


LOOK 


Junkets,” by Sarah 
Tyson Rorer, is mailed free to 
every one sending COOK 10c. for a pac e 
of 10 Junket Tab- lets that makes 10 


quarts of dainty, deli- 
cious, healthful, nutri- 
tious dessert. Address 


BOOK 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, P. 0. Box 1055, Little Falls, NLY. 
































is the new 
artistic 
finish for 

m woodwork, 

- articles of € 

furniture, 

> and deco- 
ration of all 


and secure a GENUINE enamel sur- 
face in dainty ivory or white effects, 
delicate tints or rich colors to har- 
monize with furnishings. Dust and 
dirt do not adhere to its hard, lus- 
trous, non-absorbent surface. 


] (if a dealer should not have them, write us and 
we will arrange to supply you.) 

OUR BOOKLET, “ Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of colors, tells how and what kinds to 
use for furniture, woodwork, bath- 
tubs, radiators, etc. Sent Free. [ 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


Address 
Dep't A 


Cc in stam will secure our 
“entertaining game, ‘ HOUSE- 
KEEPING " (played like Authors), with sugges- 

tions for articles that may to ad ag 
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6 Plates: 
of Soup 
10 Cents 


A ten-cent can of ‘‘ White Label Con- 
centrated Soup’’ is enough for 6 gener- 
ous platesful—in tomato, beef, mock 
turtle, ox-tail, consommé. At grocers’. 


Booklet on ‘* Economical Soups’’ sent free. 


Armour Packing Company 
Department J, Kansas City, Mo. 





























2 ft. 3 in. high 


No Chimney 
to Break 
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COMFORT 
FOR COLD DAYS 


Indispensable after its merits 
are tested. Handsomely made 
and a most powerful oil heater. 






money refunded. When not 
kept by dealers, will send, 
freight paid, on receipt of 
$5.00, to any point east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
FREE! Our book of points 
on stoves and lamps. 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 





A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 


get. 


Write Macbeth, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Satisfaction guaranteed or | 
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It cleans everything quickly, cheaply, thor- 


age—greatest economy. 


Chicago 


The People of Longfellow .... 
IIl—The Village Blacksmith 
The Girls of Camp Arcady—partim . Floy Campbell 


The Most Aristocratic Social Event in 


America ry, a . William Perrine . . 
Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


Birthday Parties for Old People 
The Mex Who Taught Paderewski 


Illustrations from Photographs 


Some Remarkable Old Ladies 


Illustrations from Photographs 


What it Means to be a 
Woman... 


. W. L. Taylor 


. Marian V. Dorsey 
. . Cleveland Moffett . 


Newspaper 


a: . . Elizabeth G. Jordan 
The Jamesons in the Country—lIII . Mary Z£. Wilkins . 
Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


Letter Writing and Proper Addressing A/ys. Garrett Webster . 


The Minister of Carthage—cuaps. x, x1 Caroline A. Mason . 
Drawing by C. M. Relyea 


‘* Lagnappe’’ in New Orleans 
My Collection of Dolls—III 


Illustrations from Photographs of the Dolls 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


| Editorial Page. . . . The Editor 
About Men—IV : . . Frances Evans . 
The Kindergarten—III . Nora Archibald Smith 


What Children Have Made in Kinder- 


ira 
Illustrations from Original Work 


The House Practical 2 
I—The Hall and Staircase 


Illustrations from Original Designs 


Fifteen Good Halls and Stairways 


Illustrations from Original Photographs 
The King’s Daughters . . 
In Some Pretty Rooms of Girls 


Illustrations from Original Photographs 
Carving and Serving Meats and Game 
Menus for Small Social Affairs 
The Practical Side of Shopping 
Children’s Party Clothes 


Illustrations from Original Designs 
The Twentieth Century Village 
V—The Sleeping-Room on the Farm J/rs. John B. Sims . 


Picture Frames Modeled from Clay . . Anna C. Rice 


Illustrations from Original Designs 
Gossip of the Editors. . 
Suggestions for Mothers 
Mrs. Rorer’s Answers to Questions . 


. . Julia Truitt Bishop 
. Annie Fields Alden 


. William Martin Johnson 


. Mrs. Margaret Bottome . 


\ Mrs. S. T. Rorer | : 


. Emma M. Hooper 


. . Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 
. Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 
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All That’s Needed 


No soap, no soda, no borax, no ammonia—nothing but 
water is needed to make things white and bright, and beauti- 
fully clean, with 


Washing 
Powder 


OL UST 


ughly. Sold everywhere. Largest pack- 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
St. Louis New York Boston 
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COCOA and 


UNSURPASSED FOR PURITY & FLAVOR 


Pink 


/ Vanilla Chocolate wrapper 
PREMIUM CHOCOLATE wrapper 


PO 
AND 


ran are? COCOA 22, Suncer 


for Eating, Drinking and Cooking 
for Drinking, Cooking, Baking, etc. 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 








Japanese Blueing TABLETS 


Latest and Best invention for all laundry 
purposes known to science. 


Assures to Housekeepers 
Economy 
Cleanliness 
Purity 
Accuracy 

Sa Convenience 
One Tablet, instantly 
16 Family dissolved, sufficient for 
Washings for 0c. «4 family wasbing. 
Send 0c. for a Box (16 Tablets) 

Agents wanted everywhere. Sample sent free 

to all applicants. 

JAPANESE BLUEING CO., 872% Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Required for the FINEST costumes—both waists and skirts. 


Will not discolor underclothing. Superior quality, yet inexpensive. 


NEARSILK 


NUBIAN Fast Black Linings | 


WILL NOT CROCK 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 


POSITIVELY UNCHANGEABLE 
At all dealers. 
BLACK stamped on every yard of the selvedge. 


ORR RLORL ILL DD ODO OF 


is an ‘‘ all-the-year-around "’ fabric—an 
ideal foundation for evening dresses—a 

rfect lining for heavy dresses, as it Is 
ar + ge and stronger than silk. Every 


stylish shading. 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 


Wears Better’’ 


: ‘sLooks Like Silk. 











Percaline, Silesia, Sateen, etc. 


NUBIAN FAST 


Genuine Nearsilk has tag on each piece. 
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In Private Families 


Wicks’ Refrigerators pay for themselves in 


THE SAVING OF ICE 


SS 








: Used on all refrigerator cars and Meat 

. Houses owned by Armour & Co., Nelson 
Morris & Co., Swift & Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
and other packers. ‘The Merchants’ Dispatch has 
10,000 in use. These people know the value of the 
Wicks’ Patent Refrigerating System. Offered for the 
first time, in all sizes, to private families. Porcelain 
lined. Send to nearest office for catalogue and price-list. 


BRUNSWICK -BALKE -COLLENDER CO. 


New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and S8t. Louis 





The Interior Wall Finish 


Unlike most things that are beautiful, is 
not expensive. On the contrary, it is more 
economical than ordinary calcimine. It is 
made in twenty-three tints and white, 
capable of most artistic effects. Can be 
applied by any one. 


Muralo is Safe 


When spread on a wall Muralo does not 
smell, but hardens with age, and is fire- 
proof. Its properties are of a highly dis- 
infectant nature. 

Please write for color card 

and address of nearest dealer. 
THE Murato Co., New Brighton, New York City 
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DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
_to any one who has a room to 
|paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business nor experience necessary. 
All prices marked in plain figures, 
from which we give liberal com- 
| missions, and also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in’ beauty, quality 
or price. 





For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
| Sixth Ave. and llth St. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 


Something New 


Clipper 
3; Ball-Bearing 
=» Clothes Wringer 


















o 
Turns specially easy Best Guaranteed 
You { quality, eleven-inch rolls. Fits f sanpage 0 Se 
only ‘/ round or set tubs, Clothes gauss 
) can be put through from either & 
need side. Warranted satisfactory. 
ONE Price, $5.00 
in a Sent, express prepaid, to any 
, ¢ part of the United States. 
life- ; Nectional View 
‘ Send for Circular of Ball Bearings 
4 ‘ 
time. | pRESCOTT BROS., 54-56 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
, . 
rc 30 Days’ Trial 
Buy direct from Factory at Wholesale 
Prices, Saves agents’ large profits 
No money in advance. This Migh- 






grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma 
chine, $22.50. Equal to others sold by 
agents at $65. Arlinetons at $14 to 
$19.50; retail value, $25 to $0. Other 
Machines, $5, $11.50 and $15, A!! 
attachments FREE. (ver 100,000 in use 
pee Warranted 10 years. Catalogue and testi 

monials free. Write to-day for «pecial freight offer. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
| 1568-164 West Vanieren Street, B-8, Chicago, Il. 














 oaaty Reigns 


health is the power behind the throne. ‘The greatest charm of woman is 


the evidence of physical’ health.’ The woman who lives a life of freedom in a 


Ferris Waist enjoys the distinction of looking well, the joy of feeling well, the 


blessing of being well. Ferris’ Good Sense Waists are different from corsets in 
the paramount principles. They are designed to impart that grace of contour 
so admired by well-dressed women. They are constructed to give adequate 


support without harmful restriction. 


Ferris 
Good Sense 


Corset Waists 


are fashioned to fit the form perfectly, naturally, beautifully, 
whether the wearer is tall or short, stout or slender. ‘There 
is a lesson in the art of healthful dressing in the new Ferris Book. In pictures 
and words it clearly depicts the importance of fitting the form, and explains how 
to do it. It’s a plain book, full of plain truths which no thoughtful woman 
can misunderstand. ‘There is no charge for this book to the readers of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold 
by all leading dealers. Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1 to $2.75; 
Misses’, 50 cts. to $1; Children’s, 25 cts. to 50 cts. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 
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IN 


JAMES PYLE'S 
spun 


WASHING 
COMPOUND 


This represents 
Style 220 
medium form 
$1.00 














Without Soap 


SuPEAT 








